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There  being  two    kinds  of  Wealth  —  Money  and   General 
Credit  —  the  greater  is  Credit,  and  we  have  it 
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If  you  were  ignorant  of  this  that  Credit  is  the  greatest  Capital 
of  all  towards  the  acquisition  of  Wealth,  you  would  be  utterly 
ignorant 

DEMOSTHENES 

Credit  has  done  more,  a  thousand  times,  to  enrich  nations 
than  all  the  Mines  of  the  world     .... 
Credit  is  to  Money  what  Money  is  to  goods 

DANIEL  WEBSTER 

Man  conquers  Space  by  Commerce  and  Time  by  Credit 
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PBEFACE 

It  is  certain  that  the  next  great  subject  for  Economical 
Inquiry  and  Reform  in  this  country  will  be  the  chaotic  and 
anomalous  system  of  Banking  which  is  established  in  the  United 
Kingdom  :  and  this  Work  is  designed  as  a  complete  manual  of 
the  question 

But  in  order  to  understand  the  subject  it  is  necessary  to  decide 
which  system  of  Economics  we  shall  adopt 

All  persons  interested  in  the  Science  are  aware  that  there  are 
two  Schools  of  Economists,  who  hold  different  fundamental  Con- 
cepts of  the  nature  of  the  Science 

The  sect  of  French  Philosophers  named  the  "  Economists," 
who  founded  Economics  as  a  Science  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  expressly  declared  that  Economics  is  the  Science  of 
Exchanges  or  of  Commerce  :  or  the  Theory  of  Value.  This  was 
the  universal  view  of  it  at  the  time.  The  Economists,  inde 
pendent  mercantile  writers,  Condillac,  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo, 
McCulloch,  Whately,  all  held  this  view 

But  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  J.  B.  Say,  misinterpreting 
an  unfortunate  expression  of  the  Economists,  treated  it  as  the 
Production,  Distribution  and  Consumption  of  Wealth.  His 
friend  and  pupil  John  Stuart  Mill  introduced  this  system  into 
England,  though  with  considerable  divergences 
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But  those  who  have  looked  closely  into  the  subject  have  seen 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  Economics  a  distinct,  intelligible 
and  positive  Science  by  adopting  this  latter  Concept  of  it :  and 
and  in  order  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  original 
Concept  of  it  as  the  Science  of  Exchanges  or  of  Commerce 

For  nearly  half  a  century  J.  B.  Say  reigned  supreme  in 
France.  But  in  1850  Frederic  Bastiat  re-adopted  the  original 
Concept.  In  1858,  having  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion, I  perceived  that  Economics  can  only  be  made  a  Science  by 
adopting  this  Concept  :  Michel  Chevalier,  at  that  time  by  far 
the  most  distinguished  Professor  of  Economics  in  Europe, 
immediately  declared  his  adhesion  to  this  view,  and  maintained  it 
to  the  end  of  his  life  :  and  adopted  my  Principle*  of  Economical 
Philosophy  as  his  text  book  in  his  lectures  at  the  College  de 
France  :  M.  Eouher,  then  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
caused  an  account  of  the  system  of  Economics  I  had  developed 
to  be  drawn  up  and  distributed  to  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  France  :  M.  Frederiksen,  Professor  of  Economics  in  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  and  a  member  of  the  Danish  Parlia- 
ment, adopted  my  works  in  his  University  teaching  :  Professor 
Arthur  Latham  Perry,  of  Williams  College,  MassachusettsT 
arrived  independently  at  the  same  conclusion  about  the  same 
time  as  I  did,  and  is  the  author  of  the  most  popular  Treatise  on 
Economics  in  the  United  States  :  and  numerous  other  writers 
have  declared  the  same  opinion 

Walter  Bagehot  repeatedly  says  in  his  various  writings  that 
Economics  is  the  Theory  of  Business 

The  Economists  only  admitted  the  Material  products  of  the 
earth  which  are  brought  into  Commerce  and  Exchanged  to  be 
Wealth  :  and  steadfastly  refused  to  admit  that  Labor  and  Credit 
are  Wealth 
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But  ancient  writers  for  1300  years  unanimously  held  that 
Exchangeability  is  the  sole  essence  and  principle  of  Wealth  :  and 
that  everything  which  can  be  bought  and  sold,  or  exchanged,  is 
Wealth  :  whatever  its  nature  and  form  may  be 

Aristotle  said  that  All  things  are  Wealth  whose  Value  can  be 
measured  in  Money  :  an  anonymous  writer  showed  that  Labor  is 
Wealth  :  Demosthenes  showed  that  Personal  Credit  is  Wealth  and 
Capital :  the  Roman  and  Greek  Jurists  showed  that  abstract 
Rights  and  Rights  of  action  are  Wealth  :  and  Jurists  of  all  nations 
hold  the  same.  Mill  has  well  summed  up  the  matter  by  saying 
that  Everything  is  Wealth  which  has  Purchasing  Power 

Rights  and  Rights  of  action  are  termed  by  Roman  Jurists — 
Peciuiia,  Res,  Bona,  Jlerx :  by  Greek  Jurists — ^pv/ftara,  -/rpay/xara, 
ayaOa,  OIKOS,  ova-La,  ovcria  a<^av^'s  :  by  English  Jurists — Goods, 
Chattels,  Vendible  Commodities,  Merchandise,  Incorporeal 
Property,  Incorporeal  Wealth 

Thus  Economics,  or  Commerce,  comprehends  Three  great: 
departments — the  Commerce  in  Material  Commodities  :  the  Com- 
merce in  Labor  :  and  the  Commerce  in  Rights  and  Rights  of 
action  :  by  far  the  most  colossal  of  any 

Previous  writers  have  bestowed  much  attention  to  the  Com- 
merce of  Material  Commodities  and  the  Commerce  of  Labor  :  but 
as  regards  the  Commerce  in  Rights  and  Rights  of  action  they  are 
lamentably  defective.  Smith  classes  Bank  Notes,  Bills  of 
Exchange,  &c. — which  are  Credit — as  Circulating  Capital  :  Mill 
acknowledges  that  Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  Cheques 
have  the  same  effect  on  prices  as  Money:  and  perform  all  the 
functions  of  it  :  and  observes  that  Bank  Notes  are  Productive 
Capital  :  Say  has  many  observations  on  the  part  which  Bank 
Xotes  and  Bills  of  Exchange  perform  as  substitutes  for  Money, 
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and  classes  them  as  Wealth  and  Capital.  But  of  the  great 
Juridical  principles  of  Credit,  and  of  the  Organisation  and 
Mechanism  of  the  great  System  of  Credit — these  writers  have  not 
the  faintest  conception 

It  is  this  department  of  Economics — the  Commerce  in  Rights 
and  Rights  of  action — which  I  have  made  my  own.  This  work 
is  the  exposition  of  the  principles  and  mechanism  of  the  colossal 
Commerce  in  Rights  of  action 

There  is  nothing  new  or  original  in  the  Juridical  principles  of 
Credit  exhibited  in  this  volume.  The  great  Roman  Jurists 
elaborated  the  Juridical  principles  of  Credit :  and  they  were 
incorporated  in  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  and  in  the  Basilica : 
and  are  set  forth  in  every  Continental  treatise  on  Jurisprudence. 
Moreover,  hundreds  of  years  ago  Jurists  warned  their  students 
against  a  series  of  blunders  into  which  numerous  Scholastic 
Economists,  both  literary  and  mathematical,  have  fallen  in  modern 
times  in  treating  a  subject  which  they  have  never  carefully 
studied 

Moreover,  as  my  readers  will  see,  in  an  open  competition 
among  Members  of  the  Bar  in  1868,  I  was  selected  by  the  Law 
Digest  Commissioners  to  prepare  the  National  Digest  of  the  Law 
of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Bank  Notes,  &c. :  and  I  satisfied  the 
Commissioners,  who  included  Lord  Cranworth,  Lord  Hatherley, 
Lord  AVestbury,  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Selbourne  and  Lord  Penzauce, 
that  several  important  doctrines  then  held  by  all  the  Judges  were 
erroneous  :  and  my  doctrines  were  subsequently  affirmed  to  be 
correct  by  a  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  ;  and  recommended  for  popular  circulation :  and  they 
are  now  enacted  by  Statute  as  Law 

My  readers  may,  therefore,  have  implicit  confidence  in  the 
juridical  principles  of  Credit  set  forth  in  these  pages:  they 
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been  declared  by  the  Law  Digest  Commissioners  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  to  be  strictly 
accurate  in  the  minutest  particulars.  And  I  venture  to  hope  that 
all  persons  who  undertake  to  teach  Economics  in  Universities 
and  Colleges  will  pay  attention  to  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber ;  and  co-operate  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  them 
among  their  students 

The  great  Science  of  Economics,  or  Universal  Commerce,  is 
now.  therefore,  complete 

When  persons  commence  the  study  of  a  Science  the  first  thing 
is  to  give  them  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  Science.  Now  it  is  not  possible  to  create  a 
Science  of  the  Production,  Distribution  and  Consumption  of 
Wealth.  But  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  create  a  Science  of 
Exchanges,  or  Commerce,  as  distinct  and  intelligible  as  any  of 
the  Physical  Sciences 

A  Science  is  a  body  of  phenomena  relating  to  a  single  funda- 
mental general  Concept.  Dynamics  is  the  Science  of  the  Laws 
which  govern  the  phenomena  of  Force  :  Optics  is  the  Science  of 
the  Laws  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  Light :  Thermotics  is 
the  Science  of  the  Laws  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  Heat : 
and  so  on  of  the  other  Physical  Sciences 

Xow  Economics  is  the  Science  of  the  Laws  which  govern 
the  phenomena  of  Exchangeability.  And  it  is  evident  that  it 
can  be  erected  into  a  great  Inductive  Science,  as  well  as  Dynamics, 
Optics,  Thermotics,  or  any  other,  by  strictly  following  the  methods 
by  which  these  subjects  have  been  erected  into  great  Inductive 
Sciences 

There  is  no  Royal  road  to  Economics 
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Economics,  being  the  Science  of  Exchanges,  or  of  Commerce : 
or  the  Theory  of  Business  :  the  details  of  Commerce,  or  Business, 
are  the  phenomena  of  Economics :  and  it  can  only  be  created  an 
Inductive  Science  by  following  the  same  methods  by  which  its 
sister  Sciences  have  been  created 

It  must  necessarily  be  founded  on  fundamental  general 
Concepts,  grasping  all  classes  of  Economic  Quantities  indifferently 
— by  a  strictly  accurate  and  minute  exposition  of  the  actual 
details  of  business — and  by  bringing  the  Laws  which  govern  the 
relations  of  Exchangeable  Quantities  into  strict  harmony  with  the 
Laws  of  other  Sciences  of  Variable  Quantities 

Economics,  then,  in  accordance  with  the  Concept  of  its 
founders,  and  to  which  the  most  advanced  Economists  are  now 
rapidly  reverting,  is  the  Science  which  treats  of  the  Laws  which 
govern  the  relations  of  Exchangeable  Quantities — or  the  Theory 
of  Value — which  opens  up  a  magnificent  field  for  Inductive 
investigation — and  which,  next  to  Civil  Government,  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  human  affairs 

My  aim  and  purpose,  then,  has  been  to  erect  the  Theory  of 
Value  into  a  great  Inductive  Science,  fit  to  take  rank  with 
Dynamics,  Optics,  Thennotics,  or  any  other  Physical  Science  :  and 
in  this,  after  the  continuous  and  unremitting  labors  of  38  years, 
I  do  not  affect  to  doubt,  I  have  in  the  main  succeeded 

HENRY   DUNNING   MACLEOD 
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CHAPTER     I 

DEFINITION    OF    TERMS 

Definition  of  Economics 

1.  Economics  is  the  Science  of  Exchanges :  or  the  Science 
which  treats  of  the  scientific  principles  and  mechanism  of 
Commerce  in  its  widest  extent  and  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties 

The  word  Economics  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  words  o?*os 
and  VO'/AOS 

OIKOS  in  Greek  means  Property  of  every  sort  and  description. 
Throughout  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature,  from  Homer 
to  Aminonius,  the  word  OIKOS  is  used  as  absolutely  synonymous 
with  TrXouros  and  XP7?/*01'  to  denote  Wealth  of  every  sort.  It 
is  the  technical  term  in  Attic  Law  for  a  person's  whole  substance, 
or  estate,  of  every  form.  It  includes  not  only  such  property  as 
lands,  houses,  money,  jewelry,  corn,  cattle,  and  such  things  of 
a  material  form  :  but  also  such  property  as  consists  only  in  the 
form  of  abstract  Rights,  such  as  Rights  of  action,  Debts,  Bank 
Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  the  Funds,  Shares  in  Commercial 
Companies,  the  Goodwill  of  a  business,  Copyrights,  Patents,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  abstract  Rights,  which  are  termed  in  La\v, 
Incorporeal  Wealth 
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in  Greek  means  a  law 

Hence  Economics  is  the  Science  which  treats  of  the  Exchanges 
of  all  kinds  of  property :  which  constitute  Commerce 

Hence  it  may  be  defined  as  the  Science  which  treats  of  the 
principles  and  mechanism  of  Commerce  in  all  its  forms  :  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Theory  of  Value :  or  the  Science  of  Wealth  : 
or  it  may  be  called  the  Science  which  treats  of  the  Laws  tuhich 
govern  the  Relations  of  Exchangeable  Quantities.  Michel  Chevalier 
did  me  the  honor  to  say  that  he  considered  this  to  be  the  best 
definition  of  the  Science  which  has  yet  been  proposed 

Pure  Economics,  then,  is  the  Science  which  treats  of  Exchanges 
— of  all  Exchanges — and  of  nothing  but  Exchanges 

And  it  is  a  fundamental  Law  of  the  Philosophy  of  Science 
that  when  the  Concept  of  the  Science  is  once  determined,  all 
questions  and  problems  in  the  Science  must  be  stated  in  accord- 
ance with  that  concept  and  no  other.  Thus  Economics  being  the 
Science  of  Exchanges  all  Economical  questions  and  problems 
must  be  stated  in  the  form  of  an  Exchange  and  in  no  other:  such 
as  that  of  addition  or  subtraction,  or  any  other 

Definition  of  Wealth,  or  of  an  Economic  Quantity 

2.  Next  after  clearly  explaining  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
a  Science,  it  is  necessary  to  define  clearly  all  the  technical  terms 
used  in  it 

In  almost  every  science  a  considerable  number  of  the  definitions 
used  are  taken  from  words  of  common  discourse  which  have  a 
variety  of  meanings.  But  in  a  formal  scientific  treatise  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  select  one  of  these  divers  meanings  as 
suitable  for  the  science,  and  to  use  it  uniformly  in  that  sense 
throughout  the  work 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  enumerate  a  number  of  isolated  objects 
under  a  term  or  definition.  As  pointed  out  by  Bacon  long  ago,  a 
scientific  definition  essentially  requires  some  Principle  or  Quality, 
which  is  common  to  all  the  objects  which  are  classed  under  it. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  allege  that  lands,  houses,  jewelry,  money, 
cattle,  corn,  labor  and  services,  Debts,  Rights  of  action,  the 
Funds,  &c.,  are  Wealth,  without  clearly  defining  the  Quality  or 
Principle,  which  is  common  to  them  all,  and  which  constitutes 
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them  Wealth,  i.e.,  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Wealth. 
This  is  what  Whewell  calls  the  Colligation  of  facts 

It  is  also  a  principle  in  framing  Definitions  that  when  once 
the  Quality,  or  Principle,  is  agreed  upon,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
science,  all  Quantities  whatever  which  have  that  Quality  in 
common  must  be  included  in  the  definition,  however  diverse  they 
may  be  in  nature  or  form ;  and  even  though  they  possess  no 
other  Quality  in  common  but  that  single  one 

So  Bacon  earnestly  inculcates  as  the  foundation  of  all  true 
.science  a  careful  collection  of  all  kinds  of  instances  in  which  the 
.given  nature,  or  quality,  is  found  1 — "  The  investigation  of  forms 
proceeds  thus  :  a  nature,  or  quality,  being  given,  we  must  first  of 
all  have  a  muster,  or  presentation,  before  the  understanding  of  all 
known  instances  which  agree  in  the  same  nature,  or  quality, 
though  in  substances  the  most  unlike.  And  such  collection  must 
be  made  in  the  matter  of  a  history,  without  speculation  " 

This  is  what  Plato  designates  as  the  one  in  the  many,  i.e.,  the 
same  quality  appearing  in  quantities  of  the  most  diverse  forms 

What,  then,  is  the  common  Property,  or  Principle,  which  con- 
stitutes things  Wealth  ? 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Wealth  has  been  the  subject  of 
.controversy  for  centuries,  and  in  considering  this  important 
question  it  appears  upon  the  whole  to  be  the  best  way  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  used  by  the  Economists 
who  founded  Economics  as  a  science  :  and  then  to  consider  how 
far  it  is  consistent  with  the  scientific  principles  of  framing  defini- 
tions: and  how  far  preceding  and  subsequent  writers  have  differed 
from  it 

Definition  of  Wealth  by  the  Economists 

3.  As  we  have  shown  in  the  introduction,  a  certain  sect  of 
enlightened  philosophers  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  first  discerned  that  there  is  a  positive  definite  Science, 
termed  Economics,  which  may  be  reduced  to  strict  demonstration 
like  the  Physical  Sciences.  This  sect  of  philosophers  was  termed 
the  "  Economists,"  and  very  commonly  the  "  Physiocrats  " 
lNov.  Org.t  Bk.  ii.,  Aph.  11 
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The  Economists  defined  Wealth  (Richesse)  to  be  the  Material 
products  of  the  earth,  which  are  brought  into  Commerce  and 
Exchanged  :  and  those  only 

Thus  Baudeau  says1 — "  Useful  and  agreeable  objects  proper 
for  our  enjoyment  are  called  Biens  {Goods),  because  they  conduce 
to  the  preservation,  the  propagation,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
human  race 

"  But  sometimes  these  Biens  (Goods)  are  not  Richesse 
(Wealth),  because  they  cannot  be  exchanged  for  other  goods,  or  be 
used  to  procure  other  enjoyments.  The  products  of  nature,  or 
the  works  of  art,  the  most  necessary  or  the  most  agreeable,  cease 
to  be  Wealth  (Richesse)  when  you  lose  the  power  of  exchanging 
them,  and  of  procuring  other  enjoyments  by  means  of  this 
Exchange.  One  hundred  thousand  feet  of  the  most  beautiful  oak 
in  the  world  would  not  be  Wealth  (Richesse)  to  you  in  the 
interior  of  North  America,  where  you  could  not  devest  yourself  of 
its  possession  by  means  of  an  Exchange 

"  The  title  of  Wealth  (Richesse),  therefore,  supposes  two 
things  :  first  useful  qualities,  which  render  these  objects  useful 
and  agreeable,  and  fit  for  enjoyment — which  renders  them  Biens 
(Goods) — secondly,  the  possibility  of  exchanging  them,  which 
enables  these  Biens  (Goods)  to  procure  you  others,  which  consti- 
tutes them  Richesse — Wealth 

"The  possibility  of  exchange  supposes  that  there  are  other 
goods  for  which  they  can  be  exchanged  " 

So  Quesnay  says2 — "  We  must  distinguish  between  Biens 
(Goods),  which  have  Value  in  use  and  not  Value  in  Exchange : 
and  Richesse,  or  Wealth,  which  has  both  Value  in  use  and 
Value  in  Exchange.  For  instance,  the  savages  in  Louisiana 
enjoy  many  Biens,  such  as  wood,  game,  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
&c.,  which  are  not  Richesse — Wealth — because  they  have  no 
Value  in  exchange 

"But  since  some  kinds  of  commerce  have  been  established 
between  them  and  the  French,  the  English,  the  Spaniards,  &c., 
part  of  these  Biens  have  acquired  a  Value  in  exchange,  and  have 
become  Richesse — Wealth 

*  Introduction  <'>  l«,  Phftosophie  Economique,  cli.  i.,  5. 
*Maximes  G  tut  rules  du  Gourernemcnt,  Max.  18.  note. 
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So  Le  Trosne  says1 — "  Man  is  surrounded  by  wants  which  are 
renewed  every  day 

"  Whatever  they  are  it  is  only  from  the  earth  that  they  can 
draw  the  means  of  satisfying  them  (?)  The  physical  truth  that 
the  earth  is  the  source  of  all  Biens  is  so  self-evident  that  no  one 
4-an  doubt  it  (?)  .  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  estimate 
products  by  their  useful  qualities :  we  must  consider  the  properties 
they  have  of  being  exchanged  against  each  other 

"Products  acquire,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  society  a  new 
quality,  which  springs  from  the  communication  of  men  with  each 
other :  this  Quality  is  Value  :  which  makes  products  become 
Richesse — Wealth  :  and  so  there  is  nothing  superfluous,  because 
the  excess  becomes  the  means  to  obtain  what  one  wants 

"  Value  consists  in  the  Relation  of  Exchange  which  exists 
between  such  and  such  products 

"  In  a  word  the  Quality  of  Richesse  supposes  not  only  a 
useful  property,  but  also  the  possibility  of  exchange  :  because 
Value  is  nothing  bid  the  Relation  of  Exchange 

"  The  earth  in  truth  only  gives  products,  which  have  the 
physical  qualities  to  satisfy  our  wants  :  it  is  Exchange  which 
gives  them  Value  :  a  Quality  relative  and  accidental.  But  as  it 
is  the  products  themselves  which  are  the  sole  matters  of  exchange, 
it  follows  that  we  may  say  with  truth  that  it  is  the  earth  which 
produces  not  only  all  Biens,  but  all  Wealth  "  (?) 

Xow  it  is  certainly  true  that  man  has  constant  wants.  But  it 
is  not  true  that  it  is  the  earth  only  which  supplies  the  means  to 
satisfy  them.  Man  has  not  only  physical  wants,  but  has  mental 
wants — he  constantly  wants  services  of  different  kinds,  the  services 
of  advocates,  physicians,  surgeons,  instructors  and  many  others. 
And  he  pays  for  them  just  as  he  pays  for  the  physical  substances 
which  minister  to  his  physical  wants.  Consequently  it  is  manifest 
that  the  earth  is  not  the  source  of  all  that  ministers  to  the  wants 
of  man 

However  the  definition  of  Wealth  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Economists,  who  were  a  numerous  and  influential 
sect,  is  perfectly  clear.  It  was  the  Material  products  of  the 

i  Le  Vinttrct  sociale,  Ch.  I.,  §  1,  2,  :5,  1. 
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earth  which  are  brought  into  Commerce  and  Exchanged,  and 
those  only 

Thus  the  Economists  made  Exchangeability  the  real  essence 
of  Wealth  :  but  restricted  it  to  Exchangeable  Material  products 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  other  things  which  can  be 
bought  and  sold,  or  exchanged,  besides  material  products.  Thus 
Labor  and  Services  can  be  bought  and  sold,  and  their  value  can 
be  measured  in  money 

So  also  Abstract  Eights,  such  as  Credits  or  Debts,  Bank 
Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Shares  in  Commercial  Companies,  the 
Funds,  Copyrights,  Patents,  and  mere  Eights  of  many  other  kindsr 
can  be  bought  and  sold,  and  possess  the  Quality  of  Exchange- 
ability 

Nevertheless  the  Economists,  though  admitting  that  there  is  a 
Commerce  in  Labor  and  Credits  or  Eights,  steadfastly -refused  to- 
acknowledge  that  Labor  and  Credit  are  Wealth  :  because  they 
alleged  that  to  admit  that  Labor  and  Credit  are  Wealth  would  be 
to  maintain  that  Wealth  can  be  created  out  of  Nothing.  They 
repeated  a  multitude  of  times  that  man  can  create  Nothing  :  and 
that  Nothing  can  come  out  of  Nothing — ex  nihilo  nihilfit 

Now  this  is  directly  contrary  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
Natural  Philosophy  which  Bacon  so  distinctly  declared  :  because 
as  they  admitted  that  Exchangeability  is  the  essence  of  Wealth,  it 
necessarily  follows  from  that  fundamental  law  that  both  Labor 
and  Credit  which  both  possess  the  quality  of  Exchangeability 
must  be  admitted  to  be  Wealth  :  and  we  must  now  inquire 
whether  other  Economists,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have 
excluded  Labor  and  Credit  from,  the  term  Wealth,  and  restricted 
it  to  material  products  only 

It  is  also  necessary  to  see  what  reply  can  be  given  to  the 
dogma  that  man  can  create  Nothing  :  and  that  ex  nihilo  nihilfit. 

Aristotle's  Definition  of  Wealth 

4.  Ancient  writers  for  1300  years  unanimously  held  that 
Exchangeability,  or  the  capability  of  being  bought  and  sold,  or 
exchanged,  is  the  sole  essence  and  principle  of  Wealth  :  and  that 
everything  whatever  which  can  be  bought  and  sold,  or  exchanged, 
is  Wealth  ;  whatever  its  nature  or  its  form  may  be 
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Thus  Aristotle  says,  Nicomach  Ethics.   Book  Y, 

"  XPylfJLaTa  &*   Aeyo/xev  Trdi/ra  OCTXOV  -q   d£ia  vo/xtV/xart  /xerpetrat" 

"^i>*</  ^crt//  Wealth  all  Things  w/bse  Value  can  be  measured 
in  Money  " 

So  Ulpian  the  eminent  Roman  jurist  says  : — 
"  Ea  enim  Res  est  quae  emi  et  venire  potest " 
"  For  that  is  Wealth  which  can  be  bought  and  sold  " 

All  the  most  eminent  modern  Economists  have  come  to  agree 
in  this  definition 

Thus  Mill  says1 — "Everything,  therefore,  forms  a  part  of 
Wealth  which  has  a  Power  of  Purchasing  " 

Here  we  have  a  perfectly  good  General  Concept,  or  Definition, 
which  contains  only  one  General  Idea  :  and  it  is  therefore  fitted 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  great  Science.  It  is  a  Concept  as  wide  and 
general  as  the  dynamical  definition  of  Force.  Thafc  single  sen- 
tence of  Aristotle's  is  the  germ  out  of  which  the  whole  Science  of 
Ecomonics  is  to  be  evolved  :  just  as  the  huge  oak  tree  is  developed 
out  of  the  tiny  acorn 

A  Quantity  means  Anything  which  can  be  Measured :  hence 
an  Economic  Quantity  means  Anything  whatever  whose  Value 
can  be  Measured  in  Money  :  or  which  can  be  bought  and  sold, 
or  Exchanged 

The  sole  criterion,  then,  of  anything  being  Wealth  is — can  it 
be  bought  and  sold  ?  Can  it  be  exchanged  separately  and 
independently  of  anything  else  ?  Can  its  Value  be  measured  in 
Money  ? 

This  criterion  may  seem  very  simple  :  but  in  fact  to  apply  it 
properly :  to  discern  what  can,  and  what  cannot,  be  bought  and 
sold  separately  and  independently  of  anything  else  :  or  to  perceive 
all  things  whose  Value  can  be  measured  in  Money  :  requires  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  abstruse  branches  of 
Law  and  Commerce 

1  Preliminary  liemarks,  p.  5 
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On  the  Three  Species  of  Wealth :   or  of  Economic  Quantities. 

5.  Having  then  adopted  Exchangeability,  or  the  capability 
of  being  bought  and  sold,  as  the  sole  essence  and  principle  of 
Wealth  :  we  have  next  to  discover  how  many  different  orders  or 
Species  of  Quantities  there  are  which  satisfy  this  definition 

First  there  are  Material  Things  of  all  sorts  :  such  as  lands, 
houses,  money,  jewelry,  corn,  cattle,  &c.,  &c.,  which  can  be 
bought  and  sold,  or  whose  value  can  be  measured  in  Money. 
Every  one  now  admits  all  these  things  to  be  wealth,  and  there- 
fore we  need  say  nothing  more  about  them  here 

There  are,  however,  two  other  Orders  of  Quantities  of  a 
totally  different  nature — one  of  which  may  be  typified  by  the 
term  Labor,  and  the  other  by  the  term  Credit — which  can  be 
bought  and  sold,  or  whose  Value  can  be  measured  in  Money ;  and 
in  modern  times  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  controversy  as 
to  whether  they  are  to  be  admitted  as  Wealth  or  not ;  and  it  is 
these  Species  of  Quantities  which  we  have  now  to  consider 

Ancient  Dialogue  to  show  that  Labor  is  Wealth 

6.  There  is  a  very  remarkable  work  of  antiquity  extant  which 
is  the   earliest   treatise    that   we   are   aware   of,    discussing  an 
Economical  Question.     It  is  a  dialogue  called  the  Eryxias,  or  On 
Wealth,  and  is  frequently  bound  up  with  the  works  of  Plato.     It 
is  attributed  to  .^Escbines  Socraticus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
disciples  of  Socrates.     Critics  however  unanimously  pronounce  it 
to  be  spurious,  without  being  able  to  assign  it  to  any  definite 
author.     High  authorities  consider  it  was  probably  written  in  the 
early  Peripatetic  period 

This  dialogue  is  to  the  following  effect : — The  Syracusans  had 
sent  an  embassy  to  Athens  :  and  the  Athenians  had  sent  a  return 
embassy  to  Syracuse.  As  the  Athenian  ambassadors  were  entering 
the  city  on  their  return,  they  met  Socrates  and  <i  party  of  his 
friends,  with  whom  they  entered  into  conversation.  Erasistratus, 
one  of  the  envoys,  said  that  he  had  seen  the  richest  man  in  all 
Sicily.  Socrates  immediately  started  a  discussion  on  the  nature 
of  Wealth.  Erasistratus  said  what  he  thought  upon  the  subject 
as  every  one  else  did,  and  that  to  be  wealthy  meant  to  have  much 
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money.  Socrates  asked  him  what  kind  of  money  he  meant,  and 
he  instanced  the  moneys  of  several  countries.  At  Carthage  they 
used  as  money,  leather  discs  in  which  something  was  sewn  up,  hut 
nobody  knew  what  it 'was,  and  he  who  possessed  the  greatest 
quantity  of  this  money  at  Carthage  was  the  richest  man  there. 
But  at  Athens  he  would  be  no  richer  than  if  he  possessed  so  many 
pebbles  from  the  hill.  At  Lacedasmon  they  used  iron  as  money, 
and  that  useless  iron.  He  who  possessed  a  great  quantity  of  this 
iron  at  Lacedaamon  would  be  rich,  but  anywhere  else  it  would  be 
worth  nothing.  In  Ethiopia  again  they  used  carved  pebbles  as 
money,  which  were  of  no  use  anywhere  else.  Among  the  nomade 
Scythians  a  house  was  not  "Wealth  because  no  one  wanted  a  house, 
but  greatly  preferred  a  good  sheepskin  cloak.  He  showed  that  if 
any  one  could  live  without  meat  and  drink  they  would  not  be 
Wealth  to  him  because  he  did  not  want  them 

Socrates  showed  that  Money  is  only  Wealth  because  it  is 
exchangeable  :  because  it  can  purchase  other  things.  Where  it  is 
not  exchangeable,  where  it  cannot  purchase  other  things,  it  is 
not  Wealth 

He  then  asked  why  some  things  are  Wealth,  and  other  things 
are  not  Wealth  ?  Why  are  some  things  Wealth  in  some  places  and 
not  in  other  places  ?  And  at  some  times  and  not  at  other  times  ? 
He  showed  that  whether  a  thing  is  Wealth  or  not,  depends  entirely 
upon  human  wants  and  desires  :  that  everything  is  Wealth  which 
is  Wanted  and  Demanded.  That  things  are  only  Wealth, 
Xpij/jiaTa.,  where  and  when  they  are  XPWW0-)  that  is  where  and 
when  they  are  Wanted  and  Demanded  :  and  that  nothing  is 
Wealth  when  and  where  it  is  not  Wanted  and  Demanded 

Thus  we  see  that  though  some  persons  might  be  puzzled  at 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Wealth,  there  is  no  possibility  of  mistake 
when  we  refer  to  the  Greek,  because  x/0^/*0^  which  is  one  of  the 
most  usual  words  in  Greek  for  Wealth  comes  from  XP*0^1  to 
want  or  demand.  Consequently  the  word  xP7?)"-01'  Wealth,  means 
simply  anything,  whatever  which  is  wanted  and  demanded  :  no 
matter  what  its  nature  or  its  form  may  be 

It  is  then  human  Wants  and  Desires  which  alone  constitute 
anything  Wealth.  Anything  whatever  which  people  want  and 
de-man  d  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  is  Wealth  :  every  thing, 
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therefore,  which  can  be  bought  and  sold  is  Wealth,  whatever  its- 
nature  or  its  form  may  be  :  and  anything  which  no  one  wants  or 
demands  is  not  Wealth 

Socrates  then  showed  that  Gold  and  Silver  are  only  Wealth  in 
so  far  as  they  enable  us  to  obtain  or  purchase  what  we  want  and 
demand.  And  that  if  any  thing  else  will  enable  us  to  purchase  what 
we  want  and  demand  in  the  same  way  that  Money  does,  it  is  Wealth 
for  the  very  same  reason  that  gold  and  silver  are 

He  then  instanced  persons  who  gained  their  living  by  giving 
instruction  in  the  various  sciences.  He  said  that  persons  are  able 
to  purchase  what  they  want  by  giving  this  instruction,  just  as 
they  are  able  to  do  with  gold  and  silver.  Consequently  he  said 
that  the  Sciences  are  Wealth — al  tTriW^/xai  ^p^/mra  oucrat  :  and 
that  those  who  are  masters  of  such  sciences  are  so  much  the 

richer — irXova-narepoi  et<ri 

Now  in  instancing  the  Sciences  as  Wealth,  that  is  of  course  a- 
general  term  for  Labor :  because  Labor  in  Economics  is  any 
exertion  of  human  ability,  or  Thought,  which  is  wanted,  demanded 
and  paid  for.  Thus  the  author  of  this  dialogue  showed  that 
Labor  is  Wealth 

Socrates  showed  that  the  mind  has  wants  and  demands  as  well 
as  the  body  ;  and  that  the  things  which  are  wanted  and  demanded 
for  the  mind  and  are  paid  for,  are  equally  Wealth,  as  those  things 
which  satisfy  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  body,  and  are  paid  for. 

Thus  each  of  the  great  professions,  Law,  Physic,  Surgeryy 
Engineering,  and  many  others,  are  great  Estates,  which  produce 
Utilities,  which  are  as  much  Wealth  as  the  Utilities  which  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  body 

Now  labor  cannot  be  seen  nor  handled,  it  cannot  be  transferred 
by  manual  delivery  :  but  it  may  be  bought  and  sold  :  its  value 
may  be  measured  in  money  :  therefore  it  satisfies  Aristotle's 
definition  of  wealth.  If  any  person  wants  any  other  to  do  any 
Labor  or  Service  for  him,  and  pays  him  for  it,  its  value  is  measured 
in  money  as  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  material  chattel.  Suppose  that 
a  person  gives  fifty  guineas  for  a  watch  or  a  horse  :  and  also  fifty 
guineas  for  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  advocate  :  the  value  of  the 
opinion  is  measured  in  money  as  exactly  as  the  value  of  the  watch 
or  the  horse  :  and  therefore  they  are  all  equally  Wealth 
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So  if  a  person  earns  an  income  of  some  thousands  a  year  as 
the  Manager  of  a  great  Mercantile  Company — Banking,  Insurance, 
Railway  or  any  other — his  Services  are  as  rnnch  Wealth  to  him  as 
corn  or  cattle  to  a  farmer  :  or  goods  to  any  other  trader 

Hence  the  author  of  this  Dialogue  showed  that  Personal 
Qualities  in  the  form  of  Labor  are  Wealth  :  which  no  one  perceived 
till  Adam  Smith  :  and  thus  he  anticipated  by  about  2,17G  years,. 
one  of  the  great  extensions  which  Smith  gave  to  the  Science 

Modern  Economists  include  Labor  under  the  term  Wealth 

7.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Economists  expressly  excluded 
Labor,  or  Services,  from  the  term  Wealth 

But  in  accordance  with  the  Author  of  the  Eryxias,  Smith 
enumerates  under  the  term,  Fixed  Capital1 — "  The  acquired  and 
useful  abilities  of  all  the  inhabitants  or  members  of  the  Society. 
The  acquisition  of  such  Talents,  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
acquirer  during  his  education,  study,  or  apprenticeship,  always 
costs  a  real  expense,  which  is  a  Capital  fixed  and  realised  as  it  were 
in  his  person.  These  Talents,  as  they  make  part  of  his  Fortune,, 
so  do  they  likewise  that  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs" 

So  also  he  says  : — "  The  Property  which  every  man  has  in  his 
own  Labor,  as  it  is  the  original  foundation  of  all  other  Property,, 
so  it  is  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  Patrimony  of  a  poor 
man  lies  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  his  hands  " 

J.  B.  Say  dwelt  with  emphatic  force  on  the  doctrine  that 
Personal  Qualities  are  Wealth.  Among  many  other  passages  he 
says2 — "  He  who  has  acquired  a  Talent  at  the  price  of  an  annual 
sacrifice,  enjoys  an  accumulated  Capital,  and  this  Wealth,  though 
Immaterial,  is,  nevertheless,  so  little  fictitious,  that  he  daily 
exchanges  the  exercise  of  his  art  for  gold  and  silver  " 

••  since  it  has  been  proved  that  Immaterial  Property,  such  as 
Talents  and  acquired  Personal  Abilities,  form  an  integral  part  of 
Social  Wealth 

"  You  see  that  Utility,  under  whatever  form  it  presents  itself, 
is  the  source  of  the  value  of  things  :  and  what  may  surprise  you 
is  that  this  Utility  can  be  created,  can  have  value,  and  become 

1  Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  //.,  clt.  I. 
•  Cours,  Considerations   Gcnerales. 
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the  subject  of  an  Exchange,  without  being  incorporated  with  any 
material  object.  A  manufacturer  of  glass  places  value  in  sand  : 
a  manufacturer  of  cloth  places  it  in  wool :  but  a  Physician  sells  us  a 
Utility  without  being  incorporated  in  any  matter.  This  Utility  is 
truly  the  fruit  of  his  studies,  his  Labor,  and  his  Capital.  We  buy 
it  in  buying  his  opinion.  It  is  a  real  product,  but  Immaterial." 

Say  calls  all  species  of  Labor  and  Services  Immaterial  Wealth, 
because  they  are  vendible  products,  but  not  embodied  in  any 
matter.  This  is  an  excellent  name,  and  we  shall  adopt  it  to  dis- 
tinguish this  order  of  Economic  Quantities  from  material  things 
and  abstract  Rights 

We  must,  however,  guard  against  an  erroneous  expression  of 
Say's.  He  says  that  the  manufacturers  of  glass  and  cloth  place 
value  in  sand  and  wool.  This,  however  is  an  error.  The  artisans 
place  their  Labor  in  sand  and  wool,  but  it  is  the  demand  of  the 
•consumer  which  alone  gives  value  to  the  glass  and  the  cloth 

Senior  has  a  long  and  eloquent  passage  to  the  same  purpose1 — 
"  If  the  question  whether  Personal  Qualities  are  articles  of 
Wealth  had  been  proposed  in  classical  times,  it  would  have 
appeared  too  clear  for  discussion.  [We  have  already  seen  that 
the  question  was  discussed  in  classical  times.]  In  Athens  every 
one  would  have  replied  that  they,  in  fact,  constituted  the  whole 
value  of  an  e/>u/^xoj/  opyai/ov.  The  only  differences  in  this 
respect  between  a  freeman  and  a  slave  are,  first,  that  the  freeman 
sells  himself,  and  only  for  a  period,  and  to  a  certain  extent  ;  the 
slave  may  be  sold  by  others,  and  absolutely :  and,  secondly,  that 
the  Personal  Qualities  of  the  slave  are  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
his  master  :  those  of  the  freeman,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  exchange,  are  part  of  his  own  Wealth.  They  perish 
indeed  by  his  death,  and  may  be  impaired  or  destroyed  by  disease 
or  rendered  valueless  by  any  change  in  the  custom  of  the  country 
which  shall  destroy  the  demand  for  his  services  [thus  Senior 
sees  that  value  depends  on  demand  and  not  upon  lal>or~]  but 
subject  to  these  contingencies  they  are  Wealth,  and  Wealth  of 
the  most  valuable  kind.  The  amount  of  revenue  derived  from 
their  exercise  in  England  far  exceeds  the  rental  of  all  the  lands 
in  Great  Britain  " 

1  Political  Economy,  p.  10 
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So  also  Senior  says — "  Even  in  our  present  state  of  civilisation, 
which  high  as  it  appears  by  comparison,  is  far  short  of  what 
may  be  easily  conceived  or  even  of  what  may  be  confidently 
expected,  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Capital  of  Great  Britain 
far  exceeds  all  the  Material  Capital,  not  only  in  importance, 
but  in  productiveness.  The  families  that  receive  mere  wages 
probably  do  not  form  a  fourth  part  of  the  community  :  and 
the  comparatively  larger  amount  of  the  wages,  even  of  these, 
is  principally  owing  to  the  Capital  and  Skill,  with  which  their 
efforts  are  assisted  and  directed  by  the  more  educated  members  of 
the  society.  Those  who  receive  mere  rent,  even  using  that  word 
in  its  largest  sense,  are  still  fewer :  and  the  amount  of  rent,  like 
that  of  wages,  principally  depends  on  the  knowledge  by  which  the 
gifts  of  nature  are  directed  and  employed.  The  bulk  of  the 
national  revenue  is  Profit  :  and  of  that  Profit,  the  portion  which 
is  merely  interest  on  Material  Capital  probably  does  not  amount 
to  one  third.  The  rest  is  the  result  of  Personal  Capital,  or  in 
other  words  of  Education 

"  It  is  not  in  the  accidents  of  the  soil,  in  the  climate,  in  the 
existing  accumulation  of  the  instruments  of  production,  but  in  the 
quantity  and  diffusion  of  this  Immaterial  Capital  that  the  wealth 
of  a  country  depends.  The  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  situation  of 
Ireland  have  been  described  as  superior,  and  certainly  not  much 
inferior  to  our  own.  Her  poverty  has  been  attributed  to  the  want 
of  Material  Capital :  but  were  Ireland  now  to  exchange  her  native 
population  for  seven  millions  of  our  English  north  countrymen, 
they  would  quickly  create  the  Capital  that  is  wanted.  And  were 
England  north  of  the  Trent,  to  be  peopled  exclusively  by  a 
million  of  families  from  the  west  of  Ireland,  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  would  still  more  rapidly  resemble  Connaught.  Ireland 
is  physically  poor,  because  she  is  morally  and  intellectually  poor. 
And  while  she  continues  uneducated,  while  the  ignorance  and  the 
violence  of  her  population  render  persons  and  property  insecmv, 
and  prevent  the  accumulation,  and  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
Capital,  legislative  measures,  intended  solely  and  directly  to 
relieve  her  poverty,  may  not  indeed  bo  metlectuuil,  fur  they  may 
aggravate  the  disease  the  symptons  of  which  they  are  meant  to 
palliate,  but  undoubtedly  will  be  productive  of  no  permanent 
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benefit.  Knowledge  has  been  called  power — it  is  far  more  certainly 
Wealth.  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa  were  once  among  the  richest,  and  are  now  among  the  most 
miserable  countries  in  the  world,  simply  because  they  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  people  without  a  sufficiency  of  the  Immaterial 
sources  of  Wealth  to  keep  up  the  Material  ones  " 

So  Mill  says1 — "  The  skill  and  energy  and  the  perseverance  of 
the  artisans  of  a  country  are  reckoned  part  of  its  Wealth  no  less 
than  its  tools  and  machinery," — and  why  not  the  skill  and  energy 
and  perseverance  of  other  classes  as  well  as  of  artisans  ?  He  also 
,says — "  acquired  capacities,  which  exist  only  as  a  means,  and  have 
been  called  into  existence  by  labor,  fall  exactly  as  it  seems  to  me, 
within  that  designation  " 

So  Madame  Campan  inscribed  over  the  Hall  of  Study  in  her 
establishment  at  St.  Germain — 

"  Talents  are  the  ornaments  of  the  rich  and  the  Wealth  of  the 
poor  " 

So  Cardinal  Newman  says2 — "  If  Gold  is  Wealth,  power, 
influence:  and  if  Coal  is  Wealth,  power,  influence:  so  is  Knowledge." 

We  have,  then,  already  found  two  distinct  kinds  of  things 
which  can  be  bought  and  sold  :  or  whose  value  can  be  measured  in 
money :  (1)  Material  things  which  can  be  seen  and  handled,  such 
as  money,  corn,  cattle,  lands,  houses,  &c.,  which  can  be  transferred 
by  manual  delivery  :  (2)  Things  like  Labor  and  Knowledge, 
which  can  neither  be  seen  nor  handled  :  but  which  can  be  bought 
and  sold  :  and  though  these  two  kinds  of  things  have  nothing  in 
common  besides  the  capability  of  being  bought  and  sold :  they  are 
each  for  that  reason,  comprehended  under  the  term  Wealth 

Demosthenes  shows  that  Personal  Credit  is  Wealth 

8.  But  Personal  Qualities  may  be  used  as  Purchasing 
Power  in  another  method  besides  that  of  Labor 

^Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Bk.  L,  ch.  iii. 
^Historical  Sketches,  Free  Trade  in  Knowledge,  p.  50. 
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If  a  merchant  enjoys  good  "  Credit  "  as  it  is  termed,  lie  may 
£0  into  the  market  and  buy  goods,  not  with  Money,  but  by  giving 
his  Promise  to  pay  money  at  a  future  time — that  is,  he  creates  a 
Right  of  action  against  himself.  The  goods  become  his  property 
exactly  as  if  he  had  paid  for  them  in  Money.  It  is  a  Sale  or 
an  Exchange.  The  Right  of  action  is  the  price  he  pays  for  the 
goods  :  it  is  termed  a  Credit — in  French  a  Cre"ance — because  it  is 
not  a  Right  to  any  specific  sum  of  money,  but  only  a  Right  of 
action  to  demand  a  sum  of  money  from  the  merchant  at  a  future 
time 

Hence  a  merchant's  Credit  is  Purchasing  Power,  exactly  as 
Money,  The  merchant's  Purchasing  Power  is  his  Money  and 
his  Credit.  They  are  both  therefore  equally  Wealth,  by  Mill's 
definition.  When  a  merchant  purchases  goods  with  his  Credit, 
instead  of  with  money,  his  Credit  is  valued  in  money  :  because 
the  seller  of  the  goods  accepts  his  Credit  as  equal  in  value  to 
Money  :  his  Credit  is  valued  in  money  exactly  as  his  Labor  may 
be.  Hence  by  Aristotle's  definition  of  Wealth,  which  is  now 
universally  accepted,  the  merchant's  Personal  Credit  is  Wealth 

So  Demosthenes  says1 — 

"  Suotv  ayaOolv  OVTOLV  TrXovrov  re  KOLL  irpo<s  aTravTas  Tritrreuecr^at, 
/z.et£ov  ecrrt  TO  r^s  Tn'crrecos  vTrap-^pv  rffJ^-v 

"There  leing  two  kinds  of  Wealth — Money  and  General 
Credit — the  greater  is  Credit,  and  ive  have  it " 

So  also  again2 — 

"  et  Se  TOVTO  ayvoets  on  Iltcrns  'A<£op/x?7  roof  Tracruv  earn 
yxeyiCTT?/  /rpos  ^p^/mnoyxoV  TTCLV  a.v  ayvorjcreias 

"  If  you  ivere  ignorant  of  this — that  Credit  is  the  greatest 
Capital  of  all  towards  the  acquisition  of  Wealth,  you  luould  le 
utterly  ignorant" 

Thus  Demosthenes  shows  that  Personal  Credit  is  dyaOd — 
Wealth,  Property,  Goods,  and  Chattels— and  d<f>opw,  or  Capital. 

Thus,  though  Personal  Credit,  like  Labor,  can  neither  be 
seen  nor  handled  nor  touched  :  yet  it  can  be  bought  and  sold,  or 

^Against  Leptines,  484,  20 
Phormion,  058 
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exchanged,  its  Value  can  ~be  measured  in  Money — it  is  Purchasing 
Power — and  therefore  it  is  Wealth 

And  as  we  have  seen  that  Adam  Smith  declares  that  a  man's 
Labor  is  his  most  sacred  possession,  of  which  no  person  has  the 
right  to  despoil  him :  so  to  all  Bankers,  Merchants  and  Traders, 
their  Credit  is  their  most  sacred  possession,  of  which  no  one  has 
the  right,  falsely  to  despoil  them 

Hence  the  Personal  Credit  of  all  Bankers,  Merchants  and 
Traders  is  an  integral  and  colossal  portion  of  the  National 
Wealth — just  as  the  industrial  faculties  of  working  men  of  all 
kinds  are 

So  also  the  Credit  of  the  State,  by  which  it  can  purchase 
Money  and  other  things  by  giving  persons  the  Right  to  demand  a 
series  of  future  payments  from  it,  is  National  Wealth 

Modern  Economists  include  Personal  Credit  under  the  term 
Wealth 

9.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Economists  steadfastly  refused 
to  admit  that  Personal  Credit  is  Wealth :  because  they  alleged 
that  to  allowr  that  would  be  to  maintain  that  Wealth  can  be 
created  out  of  nothing 

But  contemporary, .  general,  and  mercantile  writers  were 
entirely  against  them  on  that  point 

Thus  Daniel  de  Foe  says1 — "  Credit  is  so  much  a  tradesman's 
blessing  that  it  is  the  choicest  Ware  he  deals  in,  and  he  cannot  be 
too  chary  of  it  when  he  has  it,  or  buy  it  too  dear  when  he  wants 
it :  it  is  a  Stock  to  his  warehouse  :  it  is  Current  Money  in  his 
cash  chest " 

So  that  keen  metaphysician,  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  has  many 
searching  questions  on  Economics  in  his  Querist  asks — 

Quest.  35 — "Whether  Power  to  command  the  industry  of 
others  [i.e.,  Credit]  be  not  real  Wealth?  " 

So  Melon  says- — "  To  the  calculation  of  values  in  Money  there 
must  be  added  the  current  Credit  of  the  merchant  and  his 
Possible  Credit" 

1  The  Complete  Eiif/lish   Tradesman,  cli.  xvii. 
Poiitique  sur  le   Commerce,  ch.  xxiv. 
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So  Dutot  says1 — "  Since  there  has  been  a  regular  commerce 
among  men,  those  who  have  need  of  money  have  made  Bills,  or 
Promises  to  pay  money.  The  first  use  of  Credit,  therefore,  is  to 
represent  Money  by  Paper.  The  usage  is  very  old  :  the  first 
want  gave  rise  to  it.  It  multiplies  specie  considerably  :  it 
supplies  it  where  it  is  wanting,  and  which  would  never  be  sufficient 
without  the  Credit :  because  there  is  not  sufficient  Gold  and  Silver 
to  circulate  all  the  products  of  nature  and  art.  So  there  is  in 
commerce  a  much  larger  amount  in  Bills  than  there  is  in  specie 
in  the  possession  of  the  merchants 

"  A  well-managed  Credit  amounts  to  tenfold  the  funds  of  a 
merchant,  and  he  gains  as  much  by  his  Credit  as  if  he  had  ten 
times  as  much  Money.  This  maxim  is  generally  received  among 
all  merchants 

"  Credit  is,  therefore,- the  greatest  Wealth  to  eveiy  one  who 


So  Smith  says2 — "  Trade  can  be  extended  as  Stock  increases  : 
and  the  Credit  of  a  frugal  and  thriving  man  increases  much  faster 
than  his  Stock.  His  trade  is  extended  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  both  [i.e.,  his  Stock  and  his  Credit],  and  the  sum  or  amount  of 
his  profits  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  trade  :  and  his 
annual  accumulation  in  proportion  to  his  profits  " 

So  Junius  says — "  Private  Credit  is  Wealth  " 
Franklin  says — "Credit  is  Money" 

Smith  expressly  includes  "  Natural  and  acquired  abilities"  under 
the  term  Fixed  Capital.  Now  Mercantile  Character,  or  Personal 
Credit,  evidently  comes  under  the  designation  of  "  Natural  and 
acquired  abilities."  Hence  Personal  Credit  is  included  by  Smith 
under  the  term  Capital 

No  person  has  more  explicitly  declared  that  Personal  Credit 
is  Wealth  than  Mill 

lRe/kxion8  sitr  le   Commerce  et  les  Finances,  ch.  I.,  Art.  10 
3  Wealth  of  Nations,  Ek.  L,  c.  10 
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He  says  in  the  preliminary  remarks — "  Everything,  therefore, 
forms  a  part  of  Wealth  which  has  a  Power  of  Purchasing  " 

He  then  says1 — "  For  Credit,  though  it  is  not  Productive 
Power,  is  Purchasing  Power  " 

"  The  Credit,  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  consider  as  a 
distinct  Purchasing  Power  " 

He  also  says2 — "  The  amount  of  Purchasing  Power  which  a 
person  can  exercise  is  composed  of  all  the  Money  in  his  possession, 
or  due  to  him  (i.e.,  the  Bank  Notes,  Bills  and  Credits  he  has),  and 
of  all  his  Credit  " 

"  Credit,  in  short,  has  exactly  the  same  Purchasing  Power 
with  Money  " 

And  many  other  passages  to  the  same  effect 

Now  if  Mill  lays  down  as  the  fundamental  definition  of 
Wealth— 

"  Everything  that  is  Purchasing  Power  is  Wealth"  And  if  he 
says — "Credit  is  Purchasing  Power."  Then  the  necessary 
inference  is  that — 

"Credit  is  Wealth" 

That  is  a  syllogism  in  which  Mill  is  safely  padlocked,  and 
from  which  there  is  no  escape 

Hosts  of  passages  to  a  similar  effect  from  other  writers  might 
"be  cited  if  necessary :  but  that  would  be  wholly  superfluous  : 
because  an  argument  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  own  intrinsic  force  : 
and  not  by  the  number  of  persons  who  assert  it 

The  simple  statement  of  the  case  is  this — ancient  writers 
unanimously  held,  and  modern  Economists  have  come  at  last  to 
agree  with  them,  that  the  only  true  definition  of  Wealth  is — 
Everything  whose  Value  can  be  measured  in  money — or  which 
can  be  bought  and  sold — Everything  which  has  Purchasing 
Power.  Now  as  Personal  Credit  can  be  valued  in  money  :  and  is 
Purchasing  Power  :  it  necessarily  follows  by  the  definition,  that 
Personal  Credit  is  Wealth 

On  Abstract  Rights  as  Wealth 

10.     But  there  is  yet  another,  or  a  Third  order  of  Quantities 

1  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  lik.  III.,  Ch.  xi.  §  3 
2  Ibid,  Bk.  III.,  ch.  xii.  §  3 
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which  can  be  bought  and  sold,  or  exchanged  :  and  whose  Value 
can  be  'measured  in  Money  :  and  these  are  Abstract  Rights  of 
various  sorts— Rights  and  Rights  of  Action 

Suppose  that  a  person  pays  in  a  sum  of  money  to  his  account 
at  his  banker's — what  becomes  of  that  Money  ?  It  becomes  the 
absolute  Property  of  the  bauker.  The  customer  cedes  the  absolute 
Property  in  the  Money  to  the  banker  :  but  he  does  not  make  him 
a  present  of  it.  He  gets  something  in  exchange  for  it — and  what 
is  that  something  ?  In  exchange  for  the  Money  the  banker  gives 
his  customer  a  Credit  in  his  books  :  which  is  a  Right  of  action 
to  demand  back  an  equivalent  sum  of  Money  whenever  he  pleases. 
But  it  is  not  a  title  to  any  specific  sum  of  money  in  the  banker's 
possession.  It  is  a  mere  Abstract  Right  of  action  against  the 
person  of  the  banker  to  demand  a  sum  of  money  from  him.  The 
transaction  is  a  Sale  or  an  Exchange  :  the  banker  buys  the  money 
from  his  customer  by  issuing  to  him  in  exchange  for  it  a  Right 
of  action  :  and  the  customer  buys  this  Right  of  action  with  Gold. 

Furthermore,  the  banker  agrees  that  his  customer  may  transfer 
this  Right  of  action  to  any  one  else  he  pleases,  by  means  of  a 
Bank  Xote  or  Cheque 

So  this  Right  of  action  may  pass  through  any  number  of 
hands,  and  effect  any  number  of  exchanges,  exactly  like  an  equal 
amount  of  money,  until  the  holder  demands  payment  of  it  :  and 
it  is  extinguished 

When  the  holder  of  the  Cheque  demands  payment  of  it  from 
the  banker,  the  banker  buys  up  the  Right  of  action  against  him- 
self with  Gold  :  and  the  holder  of  the  Cheque  sells  his  Right  of 
action  for  Gold 

The  transaction  is  therefore  a  Sale  or  an  Exchange :  and  an 
act  of  commerce 

Hence  the  whole  series  of  these  transactions  are  Sales  or 
Exchanges.  When  the  customer  pays  in  money  to  his  account  it 
is  an  Exchange  :  when  he  pays  away  his  Cheque  in  commerce  it 
is  an  Exchange  :  every  time  the  Cheque  is  transferred  it  is  an 
Exchange  :  and  finally  when  payment  is  demanded  from  tlu- 
banker  it  is  an  Exchange.  All  these  translations  are  acts  of  commerce. 

This  Right  of  action  is  termed  a  Credit  :  because  any  one 
who  chooses  to  take  it  in  Exchange  for  goods  or  services,  knows 

<•  -2 
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that  it  is  not  a  Title  to  any  specific  sum  of  money  in  the  banker's 
possession  :  but  it  is  only  an  Abstract  Right  to  demand  a  sum  of 
money  from  him  :  and  the  person  who  takes  it  only  does  so- 
because  he  has  the  Belief  or  Confidence  that  the  banker  can  pay 
if  required 

It  will  be  convenient  to  state  here  that  this  Right  of  action 
is  also  termed  a  Debt :  and  that  both  in  Law  and  common  usage 
the  words  Credit  and  Debt  are  used  quite  indiscriminately  to- 
mean  a  Creditor's  right  of  action  against  his  Debtor.  The  reason 
of  this  will  be  explained  in  a  future  section 

Similarly  when  a  merchant  sells  goods  "  on  Credit "  as  it 
is  termed,  to  a  trader,  he  cedes  the  Property  in  the  goods  to  the 
trader,  exactly  as  if  he  had  sold  them  for  Money.  And  in 
exchange  for  the  goods  the  trader  gives  the  merchant  his  Promise 
to  pay  :  or  a  Right  of  action  to  demand  Money  at  a  future  time — 
say  three  months — after  date.  This  Right  of  action  is  also  termed 
a  Credit  or  a  Debt.  It  is  the  Price  the  trader  pays  for  the  goods. 
And  if  it  be  recorded  on  paper  in  the  form  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange,, 
it  may  be  exchanged  against  other  goods,  and  circulate  in 
commerce,  exactly  like  an  equal  sum  of  money,  any  number  of 
times,  until  it  is  paid  off  and  extinguished 

Again,  suppose  that  the  State  wants  to  borrow  money  for  any 
public  purpose — such  as  a  war,  or  for  some  great  public  work.  It' 
buys  money  from  those  who  are  willing  to  sell  it,  and  in  exchange 
for  the  money  it  gives  them  the  Right  to  Demand  a  series  of  pay- 
ments from  the  State,  either  for  ever,  or  for  a  certain  limited  time. 
This  Right  to  demand  a  series  of  future  payments  is  termed  an 
Annuity,  and  is  the  Price  the  State  pays  for  the  Money.  In 
popular  language  they  are  termed  the  Funds.  And  the  owners  of 
these  Rights  may  sell  them  again  to  any  one  they  please.  They 
are  Saleable  Commodities,  just  like  any  material  goods 

Suppose,  again,  that  a  person  subscribes  to  the  Capital  of  a 
Joint  Stock  Company — Banking,  Railway,  Insurance,  Canalr 
Dock,  or  any  other.  He  pays  the  money  to  the  Company  which 
is  a  distinct  Person,  quite  separate  from  any  individual  share- 
holders, and  receives  in  exchange  for  it  the  Ri<?ht  to  share  in  the 
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future  profits  of  the  Company.  These  Rights  are  termed  Shares  : 
and  they  are  also  saleable  commodities  :  they  may  be  bought  and 
,sold  like  any  material  chattels 

So  when  a  trader  has  established  a  successful  business,  he  has 
the  Right  to  receive  the  future  profits  to  be  made  by  the 
"business.  This  Right  to  receive  the  future  profits  is  a  Property 
quite  distinct  and  separate  from  the  house,  or  shop,  and  the  actual 
goods  in  them.  It  is  additional  to  them.  It  is  the  product  of 
Labor,  skill,  thought  and  care,  as  much  as  any  material  chattels, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  trader's  assets.  It  is  termed  the  Goodwill  of 
the  business,  and  is  a  Saleable  Commodity 

Thrale,  the  great  brewer,  appointed  Johnson  one  of  his 
executors.  In  that  capacity  it  became  his  duty  to  sell  the  business. 
When  the  sale  was  going  on,  says  Boswell — "Johnson  appeared 
.bustling  about,  with  an  ink-horn  and  pen  in  his  button-hole,  like 
.an  exciseman,  and  on  being  asked  what  he  really  considered  to  be 
the  value  of  the  property  which  was  to  be  disposed  of,  answered 
— "  We  are  not  here  to  sell  a  parcel  of  vats  and  boilers  but  the 
Potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice." 
'This  latter  phrase  was  merely  Johnsonese  for  the  Goodwill  of  the 
business.  The  price  realised  was,  we  are  told  elsewhere,  £135,000. 

When  the  banking  house  of  Jones  Loyd  &  Co.  sold  their 
business  to  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  it  was  said  in  the 
papers  that  the  price  paid  was  £500,000 

Similarly  every  successful  business  has  a  Goodwill  attached  to 
it  which  is  a  Saleable  Commodity,  and  an  asset  of  the  trader's 

So  when  an  author  has  published  a  successful  work,  the  Right 
to  receive  the  profits  to  be  made  by  multiplying  copies  of  it  is  a 
valuable  Right,  which  may  be  bought  and  sold  like  any  material 
chattel,  quite  separate  from  the  printed  copies  of  the  work.  This 
Right  is  termed  Copyright,  and  is  a  Saleable  Commodity 

So  when  a  Professional  man  has  established  a  successful 
business,  the  Right  to  receive  the  future  profits  of  the  business  is 
a  valuable  Property,  which  may  be  bought  and  sold.  This 
Property  is  termed  a  Practice  :  it  is  a  Saleable  Commodity.  It 
is  very  usual  for  young  professional  men  to  establish  themselves 
by  buying  a  Practice,  which  then  becomes  Capital  to  them 
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So  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  Property  which  consist 
exclusively  in  Abstract  Eights,  such  as  Patents,  Tithes,  Tolls, 
Ferries,  Shootings,  &c.,  which  we  need  not  enumerate  further, 
because  our  object  is  to  describe  a  certain  Order  of  Quantities, 
and  not  to  enumerate  them  all 

Now  these  Abstract  Rights  cannot  be  seen,  nor  handled,  nor 
touched.  But  they  can  be  bought  or  sold,  or  exchanged.  Their 
Value  can  be  measured  in  Monet/.  They  can  be  transferred  from 
one  person  to  another  as  easily  as  any  material  chattels.  There- 
fore they  satisfy  Aristotle's  definition  of  Wealth.  They  all 
possess  that  Quality  of  Exchangeability  which  ancient  writers 
unanimously,  and  modern  Economists  now  at  last,  agree,  is  the 
sole  essence  and  principle  of  Wealth.  And  therefore  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  Natural  Philosophy  these  Abstract  Rights 
are  all  Wealth 

General  Ride  of  Roman   Law  that  Rights   are  Wealth 

11.  Now  in  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  which  are  the  great 
Code,  or  Digest,  of  Roman  Law,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental 
General  Rule 

Pecunias  nomine  non  solum  numerata  pecuuia,  sed  ommes  Res 
tarn  soli  quam  mobiles,  et  tain  corpora  quam  Jura  continentur  " 

"  Under  the  term  Wealth,  not  only  ready  Money,  but  all  things, 
both  immovable  and  movable,  both  corporeal  things  and  Rights  are 
included  " 

So  the  eminent  Roman  Jurist  Ulpian  says1 — 

"  Xomina  eorum  qui  sub  conditione  vel  in  diem  debent,  et  emere 
et  vendere  solemus.  Ea  enim  Res  est  qua?  emi  et  venire  potest." 

"  We  are  accustomed  to  buy  and  sell  Debts  payable  at  a  certain 
event,  or  on  a  certain  day.  For  that  is  Wealth  which  can  be  bought 
and  sold  " 

So  it  is  also  said2 — "2Eque  Bonis  adnumerabitur  si  quid  est  in 
Actionibus  " 

*Liber  34,  ad  Edict 
*I>i<jest,  50,  16,  49 
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"  Rights  of  action  are  properly  reckoned  as  Goods  " 
So  also1 — "  Rei  appellatione  et  Causae  et  Jura  continental'  " 
"  Under  the  term  Property  both  Rights  and  Rights  of  action 
are  included  " 

So  Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun  says2  — "  The  first  requisite  of  the 
consensual  contract  of  emptio  et  venditio  is  a  Merx :  or  object  to 
be  transferred  from  the  buyer  to  the  seller  :  and  the  first  require- 
ment is  that  it  should  be  in  commercio:  that  is  capable  of  being 
freely  bought  and  sold.  Supposing  such  to  be  the  case,  it  matters 
not  whether  it  is  an  immovable  or  a  movable:  corporeal  or 
incorporeal  :  existent  or  non-existent :  certain  or  uncertain  :  the 
property  of  the  vendor  or  another  :  thus  a  Horse  or  a  Right  of 
action :  servitude  or  thing  to  be  acquired :  or  the  acquisition 
whereof  depends  on  chance 

"  A  purchaser  may  buy  of  a  farmer  the  future  crop  of  a  certain 
field  :  wine  which  may  grow  next  year  on  a  certain  vineyard  may 
be  bought  and  sold  at  so  much  a  pipe  :  or  a  certain  price  may  be 
paid  irrespective  of  quantity  or  quality  :  and  the  price  would  be 
due  though  nothing  grew,  or  for  whatever  did  grow.  In  the 
second  case  the  bargain  is  termed  emptio  spei :  and  in  the  first  and 
last  emptio  rei  sperata :  which  all  such  bargains  are  presumed  to 
be  in  cases  of  doubt 

"  The  cession  of  a  Right  of  action  being  legal  in  the  Roman 
Law  :  The  Eight  of  A  to  receive  a  Debt  due  by  B  may  be  sold 
to  C" 

Thus  it  is  clearly  seen  that  Abstract  Rights  of  many  various 
sorts,  including  Rights  of  action,  which  in  Law,  Commerce  and 
Economics  are  termed  Credits,  or  Debts,  are  expressly  included 
under  the  terras  Pecunia  (Wealth)  :  Res  (Property)  :  Bona 
(Goods  or  Chattels)  :  and  Merx  (Merchandise)  in  Roman  Law 

General  Rule  of  Greek  Law  that  Rights  are  Wealth 

12.  For  nearly  500  years  after  Constantino  removed  the  seat 
of  Government  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  the  language  of  the 

^Digest,  50,  16,  23 
^Summary  of  Roman  Law.    Digest,  18,  34,  §  1,  2 
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Court  was  Latin,  but  the  people  were  Greek.  Consequently  as 
the  official  language  was  Latin,  it  was  unintelligible  to  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

The  great  Code  of  Roman  Law,  termed  the  Pandects,  was 
published  in  AJX  530  :  but  all  the  pleadings  in  the  Courts  were 
carried  on  in  Greek.  The  Latin  Pandects  soon  fell  into  desuetude  : 
they  were  superseded  by  Greek  treatises,  translations  and  com- 
pilations. The  Latin  Institutes  of  Justinian  did  not  hold  their 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  legal  education  for  more  than  ten  years. 
They  were  superseded  by  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus,  one  of  the 
Professors  of  Law  who  were  charged  with  the  compilation  of  the 
Institutes :  and  this  paraphrase  became  the  text  book  for  the 
education  of  law  students  throughout  the  Eastern  Empire 

At  last  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  under  the  Basilian 
dynasty,  all  the  Pandects,  Institutes,  and  Legislation  of  Justinian 
were  set  aside  as  obsolete.  A  reformed  Digest  or  Code  was  pub- 
lished in  Greek  which  was  called  the  Basilica — which  may  mean 
either  the  Imperial  Constitutions,  or  the  Code  of  the  Basilian 
dynasty  like  the  Code  Napoleon — and  this  henceforth  became  the 
Law  of  the  Eastern  Empire :  and  has  remained  to  the  present 
time  as  the  Common  Law  of  all  the  Greek  population  in  the  East: 
and  is  the  Common  Law  of  the  modern  Kingdom  of  Hellas 

And  the  Roman  definition  of  Wealth  is  adopted  and  confirmed. 

Thus  it  is  Said1 — "r<3  oi/o/xart  TWV  Xprjfjidrwv  ov  JJLOVOV  rd 
Xp/7/xara,  aAAa  Travra  ra  /ai/T/ra  /cat  a/cti/^TCt,  /cat  rd  crcoyuaTt/ca  /cat 
At/cata  S^Aovrai " 

"  Under  the  term  ^p^ara,  or  Wealth  ....  Rights  are 
included1'' 

Also2 — "  rfj  TOV  Trpay/xaros  7rpo<TYjyopia  /cat  Atrtat  KOI  'rd 
At/cata  Trepte^erat " 

Under  the  term  TT pay para,  Goods  and,  Chattels,  loth  Rights  of 
action  and  Rights  are  included  " 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  by  express  enactment  in  Greek  Law,  the 
words  xPr/Atara  an(l  Trpay/xara  include  Rights  and  Rights  of 
action 

These  Rights  and  Rights  of  action  are  also  included  under  the 

>J5ow7M  II.,  2,  214 
*Basil.,  II.,  2,  21 
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terras  'Aya0a  (Goods)  :  Trepiovcna  (Estate)  :  'A^op/x^  (Capital)  : 
Ovota  and  OT/cos  (Wealth)  :  and  other  similar  words:  they  are  also 
-called  ova-La  a(£av?79,  Invisible  Wealth.  And  these  words  include 
all  the  three  orders  of  Economic  Quantities 

General  Rule  of  English  Law  that  Rights  are  Wealth 

13.  It  is  exactly  the  same  in  English,  and  every  other  system 
of  Law  :  Abstract  Eights  or  Property  are  included  under  the  term 
"Goods,"  "Goods  and  Chattels,"  "Chattels,"  ';  Merchandise," 
"Vendible  Commodities,"  "Incorporeal  Chat  tels,"  and  "  Incorporeal 
Wealth"  in  English  Law.  And  under  similar  terms  in  every 
•other  system  of  Jurisprudence 

And  under  Wealth  and  Capital  in  Economics 

A  Chattel  means  any  Property  of  any  sort  which  is  not  freehold. 

Thus  Sheppard  says1  —  "  All  kinds  of  emblements,  sown  and 
growing,  grass  cut  :  all  money,  plate,  jewelry,  utensils,  household 
stuffs,  Debts,  wood  cut,  wares  in  a  shop,  tools  and  instruments  for 
work,  wares,  merchandise,  carts,  ploughs,  coaches,  saddles,  and  the 
like  :  all  kinds  of  cattle,  as  horses,  oxen,  kine,  bullocks,  goats, 
sheep,  pigs  :  and  all  tame  fowl,  swans,  turkeys,  geese,  capons, 
hens,  ducks,  poultry,  and  the  like  :  are  accounted  as  Chattels 

"  All  Obligations,  Bills,  Statutes,  Recognisances,  Judgments, 
shall  be  as  a  Chattel  in  the  executor 

44  All  Right  of  action  to  a  Personal  Chattel  is  a  Chattel  " 

So  in  Ford's  case2  it  was  resolved  by  Popham,  Chief  Justice  of 
England  and  the  Court  that  —  "  Personal  Actions  are  as  well 
included  within  the  word  "  Goods  "  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  as 
goods  in  possession  " 

So  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  said3  —  "  The  Chattels  are 
.  .  .  .  the  Debts  (i.e.,  Rights  of  action)  due  and  to  be  due 
*  .  .  .  and  Debts  come  within  the  words  and  meaning  of  the 
Act,  and  would  pass  in  a  will  thereby  " 

1  Grand  Abridgement,  Part  I.,  s.  v.,  Chattels;  also  Touchstone,  Vol.  II.,  p.  468 

212,  Co.  1 
*Eyall  v.  Hoicks,  1,  Vesey,  348 
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Bin-net,  J.,  said — "A  Bond  Debt  is  certainly  a  Chattel 
.  .  .  the  conclusive  case  is  Ford's  case,  that  personal  actions 
are  included  in  the  word  Goods  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  as  goods 
in  possession  " 

Parker,  L.  C.  B.,  said — "But  Goods  and  Chattels  include 
Debts  (Rights  of  action).  .  .  .  Goods  and  Chattels  com- 
prehend things-in-action,  in  the  construction  of  any  Act  of 
Parliament " 

Lee,  C.  J.,  said — "The  inquiry  is  whether  Choses-in- Action 
are  not  included  under  Goods  and  Chattels  ?  And  I  agree, 
Choses-in- Action  will  be  included  herein  " 

So  Blackstone  says1 — "  For  it  is  to  be  understood  that  in  our 
Law,  Chattels,  or  Goods  and  Chattels,  is  a  term  used  to  express 
any  Property,  which  having  regard  either  to  subject  matter,  or 
quantity  of  interest  therein,  is  not  freehold  " 

"  Property,  or  Chattels  Personal,  may  be  either  in  possession 
or  action.  .  .  .  Property  in  action  is  where  a  man  has  not 
the  enjoyment  (either  actual  or  constructive)  of  the  thing  in 
question,  but  merely  a  Right  to  receive  it  by  a  suit  or  action-at- 
law" 

So  Mr.  J.  Williams  says2 — "  Personal  Estate  is  divided  in 
English  Law  into  Chattels  Real  and  Chattels  Personal :  the  latter 
are  again  divided  into  Choses-in-possession  and  Choses-in-action  " 

This  work  deals  exclusively  with  the  Commerce  in  Rights  of 
action — i.e.,  their  Creation,  Transfer,  and  Extinction :  which 
constitutes  the  great  system  of  Credit :  and  therefore  we  shall 
henceforth  confine  our  attention  to  them 

Rights  of  action,  then,  being  now  shown  to  be  Goods  and 
Chattels,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  observe  that  it  is  the 
Abstract  Right  of  action  itself  which  is  the  "  Goods "  or 
"Chattels,"  and  not  any  material  upon  which  it  may  be  written 
down 

Rights  of  action,  i.e.,  Credits  or  Debts,  may  be  bought  or  sold 
with  perfect  facility  even  in  the  Abstract  state.  It  is,  however, 
1  Bk.  II.,  Pt.  I.,  c.  5 

2  Encyl.  Brit.,  vol.  xviii.,  Art.  Personal  Estate 
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very  usual  to  write  them  down  on  paper  in  the  form  of  Bank 
Notes,  Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  other  instruments.  By 
doing1  this  they  become  capable  of  manual  delivery,  and  are  trans- 
ferable from  hand  to  hand  like  Money  or  any  other  material 
chattel. 

Abstract  Rights  of  action  are  Incorporeal  Chattels  :  but  when 
written  down  on  paper  they  become  Corporeal  Chattels,  or 
Material  Commodities,  exactly  like  Money 

Hence  the  reader  must  observe  that  writing  a  Right  of  action 
down  on  paper  in  no  way  alters  its  nature.  Doing  so  is  merely  a 
convenient  form  of  rendering  it  capable  of  being  transferred  in 
commerce.  But  it  is  exactly  of  the  same  nature  and  effects 
whether  written  down  on  paper  or  not 

Modem   Economists  include  Rights   of  Action,  i.e.,  Credits  or 
Debts  :  under  the  term  Circulating  Capital 

14.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Economists  steadfastly 
refused  to  admit  Credits  or  Debts  :  i.e.,  Rights  of  action  :  to  be 
Wealth 

But  it  has  been  shown  in  the  Introduction  that  Smith 
expressly  classes  Bank  Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange  under  the 
term  Circulating  Capital :  hence  Smith  expressly  recognises  the 
three  orders  of  Exchangeable  Quantities  :  and  that  Credits  are 
Wealth  and  Capital 

Thus  Smith  expressly  includes  Money  under  the  term  Circu- 
lating Capital.  And  under  Money  he  includes  Bank  Notes,  Bills 
of  Exchange,  Arc.,  which  he  terms  Paper  Money — which  term  is 
not  quite  correct — because  though  under  certain  circumstances 
Bank  Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange  may  be,  and  in  an  immense 
number  of  cases  are,  Money,  as  will  be  seen  further  on — still  they 
are  not  absolutely  Money.  But  they  are  all  included  under  the 
term  Paper  Currency 

Among  several  passages  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  one 
here1 — "  Suppose  that  different  banks  and  bankers  issue  Pro- 
missory Notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  to  the  extent  of  one 
million,  reserving  in  their  different  coffers  £200,000  for  answering 
occasional  demands.  There  would  remain  therefore  in  circulation 

1  Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  II,  ch.  '2. 
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£800,000  in  gold  and  silver,  and  £1,000,000  in  Bank  Notes  :  or 
£1,800,000  of  Paper  and  Money  together."  He  also  observes 
that  Credits  in  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  were  termed  Bank  Money. 
'Thus  we  see  that  Smith  in  this  and  numerous  other  passages 
places  Paper  Credit  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  Money,  as 
independent  property,  and  of  the  same  value  as  gold  and  silver 

So  J.  B.  Say  says1 — "  The  exclusive  possession  which  in  the 
midst  of  society  clearly  distinguishes  the  Property  of  one  person 
from  that  of  another  in  common  usage,  is  that  to  which  the  title 
.of  Wealth  is  given  [not  unless  this  Property  is  Exchangeable] 
.  .  .  Under  this  title  are  included  not  only  things  which  are 
directly  capable  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  man,  either  natural  or 
social,  but  the  things  which  can  satisfy  them  only  indirectly,  such 
.as  money,  Instruments  of  Credit  (Titres  de  Creance)  and  the 
Public  Funds  " 

Thus  Say  expressly  includes  Instruments  of  Credit  and  the 
Funds,  which  are  mere  Rights  of  action,  under  the  term  Wealth  : 
.and  he  also  includes  Bills  of  Exchange,  Bank  Notes,  and  Bank 
•Credits — which  are  all  Credit — under  the  term  Capital 

Thus  he  says  that  if  a  Bank  can  maintain  in  circulation  a 
greater  quantity  of  Notes  than  it  retains  specie  in  reserve,  it 
augments  by  so  much  the  Capital  of  the  country 

So  he  also  says2 — "  We  must  include  under  Capital  many 
objects  which  have  a  value,  although  they  are  not  material.  The 
Practice  of  an  advocate  or  notary  :  the  Custom  of  a  shop  :  the 
Representative  of  a  sign  board  :  the  Title  of  a  periodical  work  : 
are  undoubtedly  Property  (Biens)  :  they  may  be  bought  and  sold, 
and  be  the  subject  of  a  contract :  aud  they  are  also  Capital, 
because  they  are  the  fruit  of  accumulated  labor."  How  are  Bank 
Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange,  which  Say  admits  to  be  Capital,  the 
fruit  of  accumulated  labor  ? 

So  Mill  says3 — "  We  have  now  found  that  there  are  other  things 
such  as  Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Cheques  [which  are 
Credit]  which  circulate  as  Money,  and  perform  all  the  functions 
,of  it " 

1  Traite  d'  Economic  Politique,  p.  1 

*Cours  d' Economic  Politique,  Part  IV.,  ch.  5 

^Principles  of  Political  Economy,  JBk.  III.,  ch.  12.  §  1 
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He  also  designates  Bank  Notes  as  Productive  Capital 

AVhately  is  the  only  English  Economist  that  we  are  aware  ofr 
who  has  drawn  especial  attention  to  Incorporeal  Property 

He  says1 — "The  only  difficulty  I  can  foresee  as  attendant  on 
the  language  I  have  been  now  using,  is  one  which  (i.e.,  defining 
Political  Economy  as  the  Science  of  Exchanges)  vanishes  so 
readily  on  a  moment's  reflection  as  to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

"  In  many  cases  where  an  Exchange  really  takes  place  the  fact 
is  liable  (till  the  attention  be  called  to  it)  to  be  overlooked,  in 
consequence  of  our  not  seeing  any  actual  transfer  from  hand  to 
hand  of  a  material  object.  For  instance,  when  the  copyright  of  a 
book  is  sold  to  a  publisher,  the  article  transferred  is  not  the  mere 
paper  covered  with  writing,  but  the  exclusive  Privilege  of 
printing  and  publishing.  It  is  plain,  however,  on  a  moment's 
thought,  that  the  transaction  is  as  real  an  exchange  as  that  which 
takes  place  between  the  bookseller  and  his  customers  who  buy 
copies  of  the  work.  The  payment  of  Rent  for  land  is  a  transac- 
tion of  a  similar  kind,  though  the  land  itself  is  a  material  object, 
it  is  not  this  that  is  parted  with  to  the  tenant,  but  the  Right  to 
till  it,  or  to  make  use  of  it  in  some  other  specified  manner. 
Sometimes,  for  instance,  Rent  is  paid  for  a  Right  of  way  through 
another's  field,  or  for  liberty  to  erect  a  booth  during  a  fair,  or  to 
race  or  exercise  horses  " 

And  "Wkately  says  in  a  note  to  this  passage — "  This 
instance,  by  the  way,  evinces  the  impropriety  of  limiting  the 
term  Wealth  to  material  objects  " 

Thus  in  this  passage  is  found  the  first  dim  perception,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  that  all  Exchanges  consist  of  the  Exchange  of 
Rights  against  Rights  :  as  will  be  shown  further  on 

AVe  need  not  multiply  quotations  :  in  fact  those  we  have 
already  given  are  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  lay  readers  :  because  it 
is  one  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  Mercantile  Law. 
clearly  enforced  and  explained  by  every  Jurist  in  the  world,  that 
a  simple  abstract  Right  of  action,  Credit,  or  Debt,  (and  other 
abstract  Rights  with  which  we  are  not  concerned  in  this  work)  is 
included  under  the  terms  Pecunia,  Res,  Bonci,  Hcrx  ; 

^Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  p.  0 
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7rpay//,a,  OIKOS,  ovVta,  aya#a,,  &c.:  goods,  chattels,  goods  and  chattels, 
vendible  commodities,  incorporeal  chattels,  incorporeal  wealth : 
that  Rights  and  Eights  of  action  can  be  bought  and  sold  or 
exchanged :  their  Value  can  be  measured  in  money :  in  every 
respect  like  any  material  chattels 

The  stupendous  importance  of  this  doctrine,  that  Rights  and 
Rights  of  action  are  goods,  chattels,  merchandise,  vendible  com- 
modities and  wealth,  consists  in  this,  that  modern  commerce  is 
almost  exclusively  carried  on  by  means  of  Rights  of  action, 
Credits,  or  Debts.  Money  is  only  used  to  such  an  infinitesimal 
-degree  that  it  may  almost  be  neglected.  The  principal  use  of 
Money  in  commerce  now  is  to  keep  such  a  stock  of  it  as  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  convertibility,  or  value  of  the  circulating 
Credits 

Moreover,  in  recent  times  Rights  in  the  form  of  Securities  of 
various  sorts,  and  Rights  of  action  in  the  form  of  public  and 
private  Debts  form  a  most  important  article  of  import  and  export 
between  countries,  and  have  exactly  the  same  effects  on  the 
Foreign  Exchanges,  and  the  movements  of  Bullion,  as  material 
goods,  as  will  be  shown  further  on 

There  is  no  such  Thing  as  Absolute  Wealth 

15.  The  preceding  considerations  show  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  Absolute  Wealth — that  is,  there  is  nothing  which  is  in 
its  own  nature,  and  in  all  circumstances,  in  all  places,  and  in  all 
times,  "Wealth.  The  sole  essence  and  principle  of  Wealth  is 
Exchangeability.  For  anything  to  be  Exchangeable  it  is  neces- 
sary that  someone  besides  its  owner  should  desire  and  Demand  it, 
and  be  willing  to  give  something  to  obtain  It.  It  is  only,  therefore, 
human  desires  and  wants,  and  the  capacity  to  give  something  to 
obtain  it,  that  constitutes  anything  Wealth.  Things  are  only 
Wealth  in  those  places  and  in  those  times  where  and  when  they 
are  wanted,  demanded,  and  paid  for  :  and  consequently  they 
cease  to  be  Wealth  when  they  cease  to  be  wanted  and  demanded. 
Therefore  the  very  same  things  may  be  Wealth  in  some  places 
and  not  in  others  :  and  at  some  times  and  not  at  others  :  and 
become  Wealth  more  or  less,  as  the  Demand  for  them  increases  or 
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decreases.     Hence  the  amount  of  Wealth  in  any  country  is  simply 
the  mass  of  Exchangeable  Commodities  in  it 

Economics   or  Commerce   consists  of  Six  distinct  hinds  of 
Exchange 

16.  It  has  now  been  shown  that  for  1300  years  ancient 
writers  unanimously  held  that  Exchangeability  is  the  sole  essence 
and  principle  of  Wealth.  That  anything  whatever  which  possesses 
the  principle,  or  quality,  of  Exchangeability  :  everything  whatever 
which  can  be  bought  or  sold  or  exchanged  :  everything  whose 
value  can  be  measured  in  money  :  is  Wealth  :  no  matter  what  its 
form  or  its  nature  may  be 

The  ancients  also  showed  that  there  are  Three  distinct  orders 
of  Quantities  which  possess  the  Quality  of  Exchangeability :  or 
whose  Value  can  be  measured  in  money  :  namely  (1)  Material 
Things  :  (2)  Personal  Qualities,  both  in  the  form  of  Labor  and 
Credit :  (3)  Abstract  Rights 

And  reflection  will  show  that  there  is  nothing  which  can  be 
bought  and  sold:  or  whose  Value  can  be  measured  in  money:  which 
is  not  of  one  of  these  three  forms  :  either  it  is  a  material  thing :  or 
it  is  a  personal  service  or  quality :  or  it  is  an  Abstract  Right 

Hence  as  it  is  positively  known  that  there  is  nothing  which 
possesses  the  Quality  of  Exchangeability,  or  whose  Value  can  be 
measured  in  money,  beyond  these  three  orders  of  Quantities,  the 
Science  is  now  complete 

Now,  if  all  Material  things  be  symbolised  by  the  word  Money: 
if  all  Personal  services  be  symbolised  by  the  word  Labor:  and  if 
all  Abstract  Rights  be  symbolised  by  the  word  Credit:  these  three 
.distinct  orders  of  Economic  Quantities  may  be  symbolised  by  the 
words  Money,  Labor,  and  Credit 

And  all  commerce  in  its  widest  extent,  and  in  all  its  forms  and 
varieties  :  that  is  the  Science  of  Pure  Economics :  consists  in  the 
Exchanges  of  these  three  orders  of  Quantities 

There  being  then  Three,  and  only  Three,  distinct  orders  of 
Economic  Quantities,  it  is  evident  that  they  may  be  combi'iK-d  two 
and  two  in  Six  different  ways 
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These  six  different  kinds  of  Exchange  are — 

1.  A  Material  thing  for  a  Material  thing 

As  when  gold  money  is  given  in  exchange  for  lands,  houses,- 
corn,  jewelry,  &c. 

2.  A  Material  thing  for  Labor 

As  when  gold  money  is  paid  as  wages,  fees,  or  salary  for  any 
service  done 

3.  A  Material  thing  for  a  Eight 

As  when  gold  money  is  given  to  purchase  a  Bank  Credit,  a 
Bill  of  Exchange,  copyrights,  patents,  shares  in  commercial  com- 
panies, the  funds,  or  any  other  valuable  Right 

4.  Labor  for  Labor 

As  when  persons  agree  to  perform  certain  amounts  of  reciprocal? 
services  for  each  other 

5.  Labor  for  a  Right 

As  when  a  person  performs  services  for  another,  and  is  paid  in 
Bank  Notes,  Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange 

G.     A  Right  for  a  Right 

As  when  a  Banker  buys  one  Right  of  action,  such  as  a  Bill  of 
Exchange,  and  gives  in  exchange  for  it  a  Credit  in  his  books : 
which  is  another  Right  of  action 

Or  when  a  person  purchases  copyrights,  patents,  or  any  other 
abstract  Right,  and  gives  in  exchange  for  them  Bank  Notes, 
Cheques,  or  Bills  of  Exchange 

The  Economists  only  admitted  material  products  to  be  Wealth : 
and  only  treated  of  one  species  of  Exchange :  that  of  products  for 
products 

Beccaria  admitted  that  services  are  Wealth  :  and  said  that  all 
exchanges  consist  of  the  exchanges  of  products  for  products  :• 
products  for  services  :  and  services  for  services :  thereby  admitting 
three  kinds  of  Exchange 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  three  orders  of  Economic,  or 
Exchangeable,  Quantities  :  and  therefore  there  are  Six  distinct 
kinds  of  Exchange 

The  business  of  Banking  includes  the  Exchanges  numbered 
(3)  and  (G)  :  it  consists  in  the  Exchanges  of  Credit  for  Money ;. 
and  of  Credits  for  Credits 
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An  operation  "  on  Credit "  is  one  in  which  one  or  both  of  the 
quantities  exchanged  is  a  Credit,  or  Debt 

The  system  of  Credit  means  the  Commerce  in  Eights  of 
Action,  Credits  or  Debts  :  and  is  the  subject  matter  of  this 
work 

On  the  Meaning  of  the  word  Property 

17.  There  being  then  three  orders  of  Quantities  which 
possess  the  Quality  of  Exchangeability,  they  must,  by  the  Laws  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  by  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  ancient  writers, 
and  at  last  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all  modern  Economists,  all 
be  included  under  the  term  Wealth 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  a  General  Term  which  will 
include  them  all.  And  this  general  term  will  be  found  in  the  word 
Property.  And  when  we  understand  the  true  and  original 
meaning  of  the  word  Property,  it  will  throw  a  blaze  of  light  over 
the  whole  Science  of  Economics  :  and  clear  up  all  the  difficulties 
which  the  word  Wealth  has  given  rise  to.  In  fact,  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Property  is  the  key  to  the  whole  sciences  of  Juris- 
prudence and  Economics 

Most  persons,  when  they  hear  the  word  Property,  think  of 
some  material  things,  such  as  lands,  houses,  cattle,  corn,  money, 
&c.  But  that  is  not  the  true  and  original  meaning  of  the  word 
Property 

Property,  in  its  true  and  original  meaning,  is  not  any  Thing 
at  all  material  or  otherwise :  but  it  is  the  Ownership  or  Absolute 
Right  to  something 

Savages  have  very  feeble  notions  of  abstract  Rights.  Their 
ideas  of  Wealth  are  something  which  they  can  lay  hold  of :  some- 
thing which  they  can  only  acquire  by  violence,  and  which  they 
can  only  retain  by  bodily  force.  They  have  no  idea  of  abstract 
Rights  separated  from  anything  material 

So  in  archaic  jurisprudence,  Wealth,  or  Property,  is  described 
as  anything  material,  which  can  only  be  retained  by  manual  force 
and  transferred  by  manual  delivery 

In  early  Roman  jurisprudence  a  person's  possessions  were 
called  Mancipium  :  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  acquired  by 
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the  strong  hand :  and  if  not  held  with  a  very  firm  grasp  would 
probably  be  lost 

But  as  civilisation  and  firm  government  succeed,  men's  ideas 
are  transferred  from  the  actual  material  things  to  the  Personal 
Rights  in  them 

Thus  in  the  course  of  time  the  word  Mancipium,  which 
originally  meant  the  material  things  which  were  held  by  the  hand, 
came  to  mean  the  absolute  Eight  to  them  :  and  in  early  Eoman 
Law,  Mancipium  came  to  mean  Absolute  Ownership 

Thus  Lucretius  says1 — 

"  Vitaque  Mancipio  nulli  datur,  omnibus  usu  " 
"  And  life  is  given  in  Absolute  Ownership  to  none,  but  only 
as  a  Loan  to  all" 

In  process  of  time  the  word  Property  came  to  be  denoted  by  a 
term  which  meant  a  pure  Abstract  Right 

All  the  possessions  of  the  family  belonged  to  the  family 
(Domm)  as  a  whole.  But  the  Head  of  the  house  (Dominns, 
<W7ror/7s)  alone  exercised  all  Rights  over  them.  He  alone  had 
the  absolute  ownership  of  his  familia,  or  household,  including  his 
wife,  children,  slaves,  and  all  its  possessions.  Hence  this  Right 
was  called  Dominium,  SecrTroreia :  and  Dominium  was  always  used 
in  Roman  Law  to  denote  Absolute  Ownership 

So  long  as  the  Pair  in  Potestas  subsisted  in  its  pristine  rigor, 
no  member  of  the  family  could  have  any  individual  Rights  to 
things.  But  in  the  times  of  the  early  Emperors  the  extreme  rigor 
of  the  Patria  Potestas  was  relaxed.  In  some  cases  individual 
members  of  the  family  were  allowed  to  have  Rights  to  possessions 
independently  of  the  head  of  the  house  and  its  other  members  : 
and  this  Right  was  termed  Proprietas 

Sometimes  the  Dominus  granted  the  exclusive  Rights  to 
certain  things  to  his  sons  and  slaves.  This  Right  was  termed 
Peculium 

The  Emperors  Augustus,  Nero,  and  Trajan  enacted  that  the 
sons  of  the  family  might  possess  in  their  own  right,  and  dispose  of 
by  will,  as  if  they  were  Domini,  what  they  acquired  in  war.  This 
was  termed  Castrense  Peculium 

This  Right  of  holding  possessions  independently  of  the  other 

1  De  Jierum  Naturu,  III.,  971 
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members  of  the  family  was  considerably  extended  by  subsequent 
Emperors,  and  was  always  called  Proprietas 

Proprietas,  therefore,  in  Roman  Law  meant  the  absolute  and 
exclusive  Right  which  a  person  had  to  anything  independently  of 
.any  one  else  :  and  was  synonymous  with  Dominium.  Neratius, 
a  jurist  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  says — "  Proprietas  id  est 
Dominium  " — "  Property  that  is  Ownership  " 

So  Gains  says — "  Non  solnm  autem  Proprietas  per  eos  quos 
in  potestate  habemus  adquiritur  nobis  " 

"  Xot  only,  therefore,  do  we  acquire  absolute  Property  through 
those  whom  we  have  in  our  power  " 

So  also  Justinian — "  Transfert  Proprietatem  rerum" 

"  Transfers  the  Property  in  the  goods  " 
and  in  other  instances  too  numerous  to  cite 

Thus  the  word  Proprietas  in  Roman  Law  never  meant  a 
material  thing  :  it  meant  exclusively  the  Absolute  Right  to  it : 
the  thing  itself  was  termed  Materia 

Meaning  of  the  tvord  Property   in  English 

18.  So  also  in  early  English  the  word  Property  invariably 
meant  a  Right  and  not  a  Thing 

Thus  grand  old  Wycliffe  says — "  They  will  have  Property  in 
ghostly  goods  where  no  Property  may  be  :  and  have  no  Property 
in  worldly  goods  where  Christian  men  may  have  Property" 

So  Bacon  invariably  uses  the  word  Property  to  mean  a  Right 
and  never  a  Thing.  He  says  one  of  the  uses  of  the  Law  "  is  to 
dispose  of  the  Property  of  their  goods  and  chattels."  He  explains 
the  various  methods  by  which  Property  in  goods  and  chattels  may 
be  acquired.  So  he  speaks  of  the  "  Property  or  Interest  in  a 
timber  tree  " 

In  Comyn's  great  Digest  of  the  Law  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  of  the  word  Property  being  applied  to  material  tilings. 
He  uses  it  invariably  to  mean  Absolute  Ownership 

Thus  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Property  was 
invariably  used  to  mean  Absolute  Ownership  :  and  was  never 
applied,  at  least  in  any  work  of ''authority,  to  material  substances. 

D  2 
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Every  Jurist  knows  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  Pro- 
perty is  a  Eight,  and  not  a  Thing.  Thus  Erskine  says1 — "  The 
sovereign  or  real  Eight  is  that  of  Property,  which  is  the  Eight  of 
using  and  disposing  a  subject  as  our  own,  except  so  far  as  we  are 
restrained  by  law  or  paction  " 

This  meaning  of  Property  has  been  understood  by  Economists 
as  well  as  by  Jurists.  Thus  Merciere  de  la  Eiviere,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  French  Economists,  says2 — "  Property  is 
nothing  but  the  Eight  to  enjoy.  .  .  .  It  is  seen  that  there  is 
but  one  Eight  of  Property  :  that  is,  a  Eight  in  a  person  :  but 
which  changes  its  name  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  to 
which  it  is  applied  " 

Nor  is  the  word  Property  in  any  way  restricted  to  the  Eights 
to  material  substances  :  but  it  is  also  applied  to  the  Eights  to 
Abstract  Eights 

Thus  Landed  Property  means  Eights  to  lands  and  houses  : 
Eeal  Property  means  Eights  to  realty  :  Personal  Property  means 
Eights  to  personal  chattels 

Funded  Property  is  the  Eight  to  demand  a  series  of  payments 
from  the  State  :  Literary  Property  is  the  Eight  to  the  profits  from 
works  of  literature  :  Artistic  Property  is  the  Eight  to  profits  from 
works  of  art  :  Dramatic  Property  is  the  Eights  to  the  profits 
from  dramatic  representations  :  Newspaper  Property  is  the  Eight 
to  the  profits  from  publishing  certain  newspapers  :  so  there  are 
many  other  kinds  of  Incorporeal  Property,  such  as  Shares  in 
Commercial  Companies  of  all  sorts  :  the  Goodwill  of  a  business  : 
a  Professional  Practice  :  Patents  :  Tithes  :  Advowsons  :  Shoot- 
ings :  Fisheries  :  Market  Eights  :  and  many  other  kinds  of 
Valuable  Eights 

So  when  a  person  has  sold  goods  "  on  Credit,"  and  has 
acquired  a  Eight  of  action  in  exchange  for  them,  termed  a  Credit, 
or  a  Debt,  he  has  a  Property  in  this  Eight  of  action,  and  can  sell 
it  like  any  material  chattel 

This  appears  still  more  clearly  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  in 
which  what  is  termed  Eeal  Property  in  England  is  termed 

1  Institutes  oftJie  Law  of  Scotland 
2  L'Ordre  Naturel  des  Socittts  I'olititjucs,  ch.  xviii. 
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Heritable  Rights  :  because  the  Rights  to  them  pass  to  the  heir. 
And  what  is  termed  Personal  Property  in  England  is  termed 
Movable  Rights  in  Scotland  :  because  the  Rights  to  them  pass,  or 
move,  to  the  Executor  :  aud  under  the  term  Movable  Rights, 
Credits,  Debts,  or  Rights  of  action  are  included 

Hence  Abstract  Rights  are  the  subjects  of  Property  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  Material  Chattels 

When  the  Socialists  and  Communists  wish  to  destroy  Property, 
it  is  not  the  Material  Things  they  wish  to  destroy  :  but  the 
exclusive  Rights  which  private  persons  have  in  them 

"\Ye  shall  find  further  on  that  there  is  a  whole  class  of  words 
•which,  like  Mancipium,  in  early  times  and  in  classical  Latin, 
meant  material  things,  have  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  and 
Jurisprudence,  and  in  modern  Mercantile  Law,  come  to  mean 
Abstract  Rights :  and  by  a  reverse  process  most  unfortunately 
many  words  which  really  mean  Abstract  Rights  have  been  per- 
verted to  mean  Material  Things — to  the  great  confusion  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Economics 

The  word  Property  means  Absolute,  Eutire  and  Exclusive 
Ownership  :  it  is  the  absolute  Right  to  deal  with  the  objects 
Material,  Immaterial,  and  Incorporeal,  in  any  way  the  owner 
pleases,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  restrained  by  Law 

The  term  Property  comprehends — 

1.  The  Jus  Possidendi:  or  the  Right  of  Possession  of  the 
object 

'2.  The  Jus  Utendi :  or  the  Right  of  using  it  in  any  way  the 
owner  pleases 

3.  The  Jus  Fruendi :  or  the  Right  of  appropriating  any 
fruits,  or  profit,  from  it 

•i.  The  Jus  Abutendi :  or  the  Right  of  alienating  or 
destroying  it 

5.  The  Jus  Vindicandi :  or  the  Right  of  recovering  it,  if 
found  in  the  wrongful  possession  of  any  one  else 

Property,  or  Dominion,  then  does  not  mean  any  single  Right : 
but  an'airgregute  or  bundle  of  Rights  :  it  comprehends  the  Totality 
of  Rights,  which  can  be  exercised  ovi-r  anything 
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On  the  Right  of  Property  and  the  Right  of  Possession 

19.  But  though  all  Property  is  a  Right,  it  must  be  observed 
that  all  Rights  are  not  Property 

There  is  an  essential  distinction  between  the  Right  of 
Property  and  the  mere  Right  of  Possession  or  of  Use 

Thus,  where  one  person  lends  his  horse,  or  a  book,  or  other 
chattel  to  another  :  or  delivers  goods  to  him  as  a  common  carrier 
by  sea  or  land,  to  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another  :  or  deposits 
goods,  or  valuables,  with  him  as  a  warehouseman,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  being  safely  kept :  or  by  way  of  pledge  or  lien  :  or  hires 
a  house,  a  horse,  or  land,  or  plate,  or  any  chattel :  or  finds 
valuable  goods  :  in  these  and  other  cases  he  has  the  mere  Right 
of  Possession  of  the  various  things  :  and  he  can  bring  an  action 
against  any  one  who  deprives  him  of  their  possession.  But  he 
has  no  Right  to  use  the  goods  except  in  the  way,  and  for  the 
specific  purpose  for  which  they  were  delivered  to  him.  He  has, 
therefore,  only  a  specific  Right  to  hold  them  :  and  not  the  absolute 
ownership  in  them,  to  deal  with  them  in  any  way  he  pleases 

Some  of  the  most  subtle  and  important  doctrines  in  Economics 
are  based  entirely  on  the  distinction  between  Right  of  Property 
and  Right  of  Possession 

Application  of  the  Positive  and  Negative  Signs  to  Property 

20.  Economic  Quantities,  or  Economic  Rights,  are,  then  of 
three  distinct  orders — 

(1)  Rights  or  Property  in  some  material  thing  which  has 
been  already  acquired 

(2)  Rights  or  Property  in  Labor  or  Services 

(3)  Rights  or   Property  in  something  which  is  only  to  be 
acquired  at  some  future  time 

Now  we  observe  that  the  First  and  the  Third  of  the  Economic 
Quantities,  or  Rights,  enumerated  above  are  Inverse,  or  Opposite, 
to  each  other.  Property,  like  Janus,  has  two  faces  placed  back  to 
back.  It  regards  the  Past  and  the  Future.1  We  may  buy  and 
sell  a  Right  to  a  thing  which  has  already  been  acquired  in  time 

lSee  AfaynK,  I.,  197,  on  JDroits  Futures 
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past :  and  we  may  also  buy  and  sell  a  Right  to  a  thing  which  is 
only  to  be  acquired  in  time  future 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  innumerable  applications  of  the  Alge- 
braical Signs  +  and  — ,  that  if  any  point  in  time  be  taken  as  0, 
then  Time  before  this  epoch,  and  time  after  this  epoch  are  denoted 
by  the  opposite  signs  +  and  — :  which  sign  is  used  to  denote 
either  Time  being  a  matter  of  pure  convention 

Let  us  denote  Time  present  by  0  :  Time  past  as  +  ;  and  Time 
future  by  — 

It  will  then  be  represented  thus — 

+  5,  +  4,  +  3,  -f  2,  +  1,  0,  -  1,  —  2,  -  8,  -  4,  -  5>  &c<>  &c> 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  Totality  of  Time  from  any  year  preceding 
the  given  era  0,  to  any  year  subsequent  to  the  given  era,  will  be 
the  sum  of  the  Positive  and  Negative  years 

Thus,  if  we  take  the  Christian  era  as  0  :  years  before  it  as 
Positive  :  and  years  after  it  as  Negative  :  then  the  total  period 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  present  time  will  be  +  753 
years,  together  with  —  1893  years,  or  2646  years  altogether 

Hence  the  products  which  have  already  been  acquired  in  the 
Past,  or  Positive  years,  may  be  termed  Positive  Products :  and 
the  products  which  are  to  be  acquired  in  the  Future,  or  Negative 
years,  may  be  termed  Negative  Products 

Now  in  all  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  it  is  invariably 
the  custom  to  denote  similar  Quantities,  but  of  opposite  Qualities, 
by  the  opposite  signs  +  and  — 

Hence,  as  a  matter  of  simple  convenience,  and  following  the 
invariable  custom  in  mathematical  and  physical  science,  if  we 
denote  Property  in  a  product  which  has  been  already  acquired  in 
time  past  as  Positive :  we  may,  as  a  mark  of  distiuctiou,  denote 
Property  in  a  product  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  in  time  future, 
as  Negative 

Now  Property  in  a  thing  which  has  already  come  into  pos- 
session in  time  past  is  Corporeal  Property  :  and  as  we  have 
assumed  above  time  past  as  positive,  Corporeal  Property  may  be 
termed  a  Positive  Economic  Quantity :  and  as  Property  in  a 
thing  to  be  acquired  at  some  future  time  is  Incorporeal  Property, 
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and  as  we  have  above  denoted  time  future  as  negative  :  Incorporeal 
Property  may  be  aptly  designated  as  a  Negative  Economic 
Quantity 

And  as  in  all  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  the  whole 
Science  comprehends  both  Positive  Quantities  and  Negative 
Quantities  :  so  the  whole  Science  of  Economics  comprehends  both 
Positive  Economic  Quantities  and  Negative  Economic  Quantities  : 
both  Corporeal  Property  and  Incorporeal  Property 

By  this  means  we  double  the  field  of  Economics  as  usually 
treated  :  and  we  do  in  Economics  what  those  have  done  in  the 
various  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  who  introduced 
Negative  Quantities  into  them 

By  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  the  solution  of  pro- 
Hems  which  have  hitherto  baffled  all  Economists  :  and  it  is  by 
this  means  only,  that  the  Theory  of  Credit  can  be  explained 

On  the  Theory  of  the  Value  o/Land 

£1.  We  shall  now  show  the  great  practical  importance  of 
applying  the  Positive  and  Negative  signs  to  Property :  and  of 
denoting  the  Right  to  a  Property  in  things  which  have  already 
come  into  possession  as  Positive  :  and  the  Right  or  Property  to 
things  which  will  only  come  into  possession  at  some  future  time 
as  Negative.  Because  many  species  of  Property  are  of  a  mixed 
nature  :  that  is,  the  entire  Property  in  them  consists  partly  of 
Corporeal  Property  and  partly  of  Incorporeal  Property 

Property  in  Land  is  the  highest  Property  of  all  :  and  to 
understand  the  nature  of  Property  in  Land  is  the  grammar  of 
Property  in  general 

Suppose  that  we  saw  a  piece  of  Land  on  which  there  were 
actually  existing  products  of  the  Value  of  £3,000.  Suppose  that 
we  wished  to  purchase  that  piece  of  Land.  Would  the  owner  of 
the  Land  be  content  to  sell  it  to  us  for  £3,000  ?  Most  assuredly 
not.  He  would  say  that  though  there  were  only  products  of  the 
value  of  £3,000  on  the  land  in  actual  existence  at  the  present  time, 
yet  that  the  Land  would  produce  a  similar  amount  of  products  to 
the  end  of  time.  He  would  say  that  we  must  purchase  not  only 
the  right  to  the  existing  products  of  the  land,  but  also  the  Right 
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to  the  annual  products  of  the  land  to  the  end  of  time — that  is 
an  infinite  series  of  future  products  which  will  only  come  into 
existence  year  by  year 

Thus  Property  in  Land  consists  of  two  perfectly  distinct 
parts  :  the  Right  to  the  products  which  have  already  come  into 
existence  :  and  the  Right  to  the  products  which  will  only  come 
into  existence  in  future 

Thus  Property  in  Land  may  be  conveniently  denoted  thus — 

Existing  products  of  the  land  (-f  £3,000)  :  together  with 
(—  £3,000,  —  £3,000,  —  £3,000  ....  for  ever) 

AVhere  the  Positive  Sign  denotes  the  products  which  have 
already  come  into  existence  :  and  the  Negative  Sign  denotes 
the  products  which  will  only  come  into  existence  year  by  year 
for  ever 

But  though  the  yearly  products  of  the  land  will  only  come  into 
existence  at  future  intervals  of  time,  the  Right,  or  Property,  to 
them  when  they  do  come  into  existence  is  Present :  and  it  may 
be  bought  and  sold  like  any  material  chattel,  like  a  watch,  or  a 
horse.  That  is  to  say,  each  of  these  annual  products  for  ever  has 
a  Present  Value  :  and  the  purchase  money  of  the  land  is  simply 
the  Sum  of  the  Present  Values  of  this  infinite  series  of  future 
products 

Again,  although  this  series  of  future  products  is  infinite,  a 
simple  Algebraical  formula  shows  that  it  has  a  finite  limit  :  and 
that  finite  limit  depends  chiefly  on  the  usual  average  Rate  of 
Interest.  AVhen  the  usual  average  Rate  of  Interest  is  3  per  cent., 
the  theoretical  value  of  the  land  would  be  about  33  times  its 
annual  value.  Consequently,  of  the  total  value  of  land,  one  part 
only  is  Corporeal :  the  remaining  32  parts  are  Incorporeal 

Now  when  a  purchaser  has  bought  an  estate  in  land,  it  may 
be  said  without  any  great  metaphor,  that  it  owes  him  a  series  of 
annual  payments  for  ever.  Because  he  only  bought  it  on  the 
belief  or  expectation,  that  it  would  yield  these  profits.  Hence,  we 
may  call  the  Right  to  receive  the  future  profits  of  the  land  the 
Credit  of  the  land.  And  by  the  notation  we  have  adopted,  it  is  a 
Negative  Economic  Quantity 

Thus  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in  land  is  simply  the  purchase 
of  a  perpetual  Annuity 
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Every  Sum  of  Money  is  Equivalent  to  the  Sum  of  the  Present 
Values  of  an  Infinite  Series  of  Future  Payments 

22.  The  investigation  of  the  Theory  of  the  Value  of  Land 
demonstrates  a  proposition  of  great  importance  in  Economics 

It  is  seen  that  the  £100,000  given  to  purchase  the  estate  in 
land  expected  to  produce  £3,000  a  year,  is  in  reality  the  Sum  of 
the  Eights  to  its  future  products  for  ever.  Each  annual  product 
has  a  Present  Value :  and  the  Value  of  the  land  is  simply  the 
Sum  of  this  infinite  series  of  Present  Values 

But  the  same  is  evidently  true  of  every  sum  of  money.  Hence 
every  sum  of  money  is  not  only  equal  in  value  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  material  goods :  or  to  a  certain  quantity  of  services  :  but  also 
to  a  Perpetual  Annuity 

An  Annuity  is  the  Eight  to  receive  a  series  of  future  payments. 
The  lowest  form  of  an  Annuity  is  the  Eight  to  receive  a  single 
future  payment :  such  as  a  Bank  Note,  a  Cheque,  or  a  Bill  of 
Exchange.  The  highest  form  is  the  Eight  to  receive  an  infinite 
series  of  future  payments  :  such  as  the  Land  or  the  Funds.  And 
there  may  be  also  the  Eight  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  future 
payments  intermediate  between  the  other  two  :  which  is  called  a 
Terminable  Annuity 

Hence  an  Annuity,  or  the  Eight  to  receive  a  series  of  future 
payments,  is  an  Economic  Quantity,  which  maybe  bought  or  sold, 
or  exchanged  :  or  whose  Value  may  be  measured  in  money :  like 
any  material  chattel 

As  when  a  sum  of  Money  is  given  to  purchase  Land  :  or  the 
Funds  :  or  Municipal  or  other  Obligations,  such  as  Eailway 
Debentures 

So  an  Annuity  may  be  paid  to  secure  a  certain  sum  of  money 
at  a  given  time  :  or  on  a  given  contingency  :  such  as  a  life  or 
fire  insurance 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Economics  comprehends  Three  great 
departments  :  (1)  Material  things :  (2)  Personal  Qualities  :  (3) 
Annuities 

The  first  school  of  Economists  restricted  their  attention  to 
the  first  of  these  departments  :  and  refused  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  other  two  :  Adam  Smith,  J.  B.  Say,  and  J.  S.  Mill  have  given 
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much  attention  to  the  second  :  and  treated  Labor  as  a  marketable 
commodity  :  they  have  also  noticed  the  existence  of  the  third 
department,  but  they  never  made  any  attempt  to  exhibit  the 
commerce  in  Rights.  And  yet  at  the  present  day  it  is  the  most 
exu'iisive  of  any  :  because  it  comprehends  the  whole  Theory  of  the 
Yalue  of  Land  :  the  Funds  :  Mercantile  Credit  :  Banking  :  the 
Foreign  Exchanges  :  Shares  in  Commercial  Companies  :  and  all 
other  Incorporeal  Wealth 

Personal    Credit  —  A    successful    Trader   is   an    Economic 
Quantity  Analogous  to  the  Land 

23.  Now  a  person  exercising  any  profitable  business  or  pro- 
fession is  an  Economic  Quantity  exactly  analogous  to  Laud 

The  Land  has  produced  profits  in  the  past,  but  it  has  equal 
capacity  to  produce  profits  in  future 

So  a  merchant  or  a  professional  man  may  have  accumulated  a 
quantity  of  Money  as  the  fruits  of  his  skill,  industry,  and  ability 
in  the  past.  But  over  and  above  his  accumulated  Money,  he  has 
the  same  skill,  industry,  and  ability  to  earn  profits  in  the  future. 
His  capacity  to  earn  profits  in  the  future  is  exactly  the  same  as 
his  capacity  to  have  earned  profits  in  the  past.  And  of  course  he 
has  the  Right  or  Property  in  his  expected  profits  of  the  future 

And  he  may  trade  in  two  ways  :  he  may  trade  with  the  Money 
he  has  already  acquired,  the  profits  of  the  past  :  or  he  may  trade 
by  purchasing  goods  by  giving  in  exchange  for  them  the  Right, 
or  Property,  to  demand  payment  at  a  future  time  out  of  the 
profits  he  expects  to  earn  in  the  future 

Personal  Character  used  to  trade  in  this  way  as  Purchasing 
Power  is  termed  Credit.  And  as  we  have  seen  that  Anything 
which  has  Purchasing  Power  is  Wealth  :  it  follows  that  Money 
and  Credit  are  equally  Wealth 

But  it  is  evident  that  Money  and  Credit  are  Inverse  and 
Opposite  to  each  other.  Hence  if  Money  is  a  Positive  Economic 
Quantity,  Credit  is  a  Negative  Economic  Quantity 

All  Annuities  are  Negative  Economic  Quantities 

24.  Hence  it  is  seen  that  all  Annuities  or  Rights  to  receive 
a  series  of  future  payments  :  whether  the  Right  be  to  receive  a 
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single  future  payment :   or  a  limited  or  an  infinite  number  of 
them  ,  are  Negative  Economic  Quantities 

These  Negative  Economic  Quantities  comprehend  all  Mercan- 
tile and  Banking  Credit :  such  as  Bank  Notes,  Cheques,  Bills  of 
Exchange,  and  all  Instruments  of  Credit :  Exchequer  Bills  :  Navy 
Bills  :  Dividend  Warrants,  &c.  :  the  Land  :  the  Funds  :  termin- 
able Annuities  :  Shares  in  Commercial  Companies  :  the  Goodwill 
of  a  business :  a  professional  Practice :  Copyrights :  Patents : 
Tolls  :  Ferries  :  Market  Rights  :  Advowsons  :  Benefices  :  Shoot- 
ings :  Fisheries  :  Leaseholds  :  Policies  of  Insurance  of  different 
kinds  :  and  many  other  valuable  Rights  :  amounting  in  value  to 
scores  of  thousands  of  Millions  in  this  country  :  of  which  there 
is  scarcely  a  notice  in  the  usual  text-books  on  Economics 

Conspectus  of  the  Totality  of  Property 

25.  As  Labor  and  Services  perish  in  the  very  act  of  being 
performed,  we  may  denote  Property  in  them  as  Property  in  the 
present 

The  other  two  kinds  of  Property  are  of  continuous  endurance, 
and  may  be  transferred  any  number  of  times  ;  and  we  may  denote 
them  thus — 

Property  consists  of 

Property  in  the  Produce          Present        Property  in  the  Produce 

of  the  Past  Time  of  the  Future 

+  o  — 


Lands,  Houses,  &c. 

Money  already  earned  by  a 

Merchant 
Premises,  Stock  of  goods  in  a 

shop 
Money  already  earned  by  a 

Professional  man 
The  printed  copies  of  a  Book, 

&c. 

Machines  already  made 
The  Capital  of  a  Commercial 

Company 


Annual  Income  for  ever 
His  Credit 
The  Goodwill 
The  Practice 

The  Copyright 
The  Patent 

The  Shares 

Annuities  of  all  sorts  :    The 

Funds  :      Tolls  :     Ferries  : 

Ground  Rents,  &c. 
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Xow  each  kind  of  Property  may  be  bought  and  sold  :  and  is 
therefore  Wealth  :  as  declared  1,300  years  ago  in  Roman  Law. 
By  including  both  Species  of  Property  under  the  term  Wealth 
we  double  the  field  of  Economics,  as  usually  treated  :  and  give 
it  the  same  extension  that  introducing  Negative  Quantities  does 
in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 

Wealth  in  Economics  is  an  Exchangeable  Right 

26.  It  follows  from  the  preceding  considerations,  that  the 
true  definition  of  Wealth  in  Economics  is  an  Exchangeable 
Right 

Xow  there  are  Three  kinds  of  Rights,  or  Property,  which  can 
be  bought  and  sold  :  or  whose  Value  can  be  measured  in  Money 

I.  Corporeal  or  Material  Property  or  Rights.     There  may 
be  the  Right  or   Property  in  some  specific  material  substance 
which  has  already  come  into  existence  :  and  has  come  into  the 
actual  possession  of   the  owner.     This  Species  of   Property  in 
Roman  and  English  Law  is  termed  Corporeal  Property  :  because 
it  is  the   Right   to    certain  specific    corpus.     It  is  also  called 
Material  Property :  because  it  is  the  right  to  certain  specific  Matter, 
Hence  we  term  this  Species  of  Property  Corporeal  or  Material 
Wealth 

II.  Immaterial  Property.     The  Property  which  a  man  has 
in  his  own  mental  and  intellectual  Qualities  :  in  his  own  Labor  : 
or  in  his  capacity  to  render  any  sort  of  service.     As  Smith  says — 
"  The  Property  which  every  man  has  in  his  own  Labor,  as  it  is 
the  original  foundation  of  all  other  property,  so  it  is  the  most 
sacred  and  inviolable  " 

Now  a  person  may  sell  the  Right  to  demand  some  Labor  or 
Service  from  him.  As  all  these  services,  though  they  require 
some  bodily  instrument  to  give  effect  to  them,  are  in  reality, 
operations  of  the  mind,  we  may  call  them  Immaterial  Property  : 
or  Immaterial  Wealth  :  as  J.  B.  Say,  the  French  Economist 
does 

III.  Incorporeal  Property.     There  is  lastly  a  third  kind  of 
Property,  or  Right,  wholly  separated  and  severed  from  any  specific 
corpus,  or  matter  in  possession.     It  may  either  be  in  the  possession 
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of  some  one  else  at  the  present  time  :  and  may  only  come  into 
our  possession  at  some  future  time  :  or  it  may  be  even  not  in 
existence  at  the  present  time 

Thus  we  may  have  the  Eight,  or  Property,  to  demand  a  sum. 
of  money  from  some  person  at  some  future  time.  That  sum  of 
money  may  no  doubt  be  in  existence  at  the  present  time  :  but  it 
is  not  in  our  possession  :  it  may  not  even  be  in  the  present 
possession  of  the  person  bound  to  pay  it.  It  may  pass  through 
any  number  of  hands  before  it  is  paid  to  us.  But  yet  our  Right 
to  demand  it  at  the  proper  time  is  present  and  existing,  and  we 
may  sell  or  transfer  that  Right  to  any  one  else  for  Money 

We  may  also  have  the  Right  to  something  which  is  not  yet 
even  in  existence  ;  but  will  only  come  into  existence  at  a  future 
time 

Thus  those  who  possess  lands,  cattle,  fruit  trees,  &c.,  have 
the  Right,  or  Property,  in  their  future  produce.  This  produce  is 
not  in  existence  at  the  present  time  :  it  will  only  come  into 
existence  at  a  future  time  :  but  the  Right,  or  Property,  to  it  when 
it  does  come  into  existence  is  present  and  existing  :  and  may  be 
bought  and  sold  like  the  Right  to  any  material  product.  This 
species  of  property  is  called  in  Roman  Law  and  English  Law, 
Incorporeal  Property  :  because  it  is  a  Right,  but  separated  from 
any  specific  corpus.  Hence  it  is  called  Incorporeal  Wealth 

But  all  these  three  different  kinds  of  Rights  possess  the 
Quality  of  Exchangeability  ;  they  can  all  be  equally  bought  and 
sold,  or  exchanged  :  the  value  of  each  of  them  can  be  measured 
in  money :  they  are  all  equally  merchandise,  or  articles  of 
commerce.  They  are  each  therefore,  Pecunia,  Res,  Bona,  Merx ; 
Xpy/jiaTa,  Trpay/jLara,  OLKOS,  ova-La  dyaOa,  &C.  :  goods,  chattels, 
merchandise,  vendible  commodities,  wealth  :  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
all  nations 

And  as  it  is  the  Quality  of  Exchangeability  which  alone 
constitutes  anything  Wealth  :  and  is  the  sole  Quality  which 
Economics  regards  :  it  follows  that  all  these  Three  kinds  of  Rights 
are  equally  Wealth  in  Economics.  And  all  the  fundamental 
Concepts  and  Definitions,  and  all  the  Laws  of  Economics  must  be 
enlarged  and  generalised,  so  as  to  comprehend  indifferently  the 
Exchanges  of  these  three  orders  of  Rights 
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On  Ike  Meaning  of  Persona  in  Roman  Law 

27.  It  will  be  very  useful  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
Persona  in  Roman  Law 

The  word  Persona  means  any  single  person,  or  any  society  of 
persons,  who  can  enjoy  and  exercise  Rights  :  and  who  are  subject 
to  perform  Duties 

Thus  in  a  Partnership  each  individual  member  is  a  Persona  : 
but  also  the  Partnership  is  a  Persona :  quite  separate  and  distinct 
from  its  individual  members 

Hence  each  member  of  the  Partnership  can  buy  and  sell  with 
the  Partnership  as  a  separate  individual 

So  a  Joint  Stock  Company  is  a  Persona,  and  when  the 
individual  members  pay  their  money  to  it,  the  property  in  the 
money  is  gone  from  them  individually,  and  vests  in  the  Company 
as  a  Persona 

The  separate  members  can  buy  and  sell  with  the  Company  as 
with  a  separate  individual 

And  the  Company  has  Rights  and  Duties  quite  separate  from 
its  separate  members 

So  the  State  is  a  Persona  quite  separate  from  its  individual 
citizens:  and  they  can  lend  money  to  the  State  as  a  separate 
person 

So  every  Municipal  or  Incorporated  body  is  a  Persona,  quite 
separate  from  the  individual  citizens 

The  Parson  of  the  parish  is  the  Persona  who  has  the  Right  to 
receive  certain  dues  for  performing  religious  duties  :  and  this 
Right  is  termed  a  Benefice 

Thus  a  Persona  may  be  defined  as  a  centre  of  Rights  and 
Duties 

Many  separate  individuals  may  make  up  one  juridical  Persona; 
and  one  individual  may  combine  several  Personce  or  legal 
characters 

Thus  Cicero  says1 — "  Itaque  ....  tres  personas  sustineo 
summa  aequanimitate,  meam,  adversarii,  judicis " 

"  Thus  I  sustain  three  character*  //•////  the  greatest  equanimity, 
my  own,  my  opponent's,  and  the  judge's  " 

*De  Oratore,  II.  24.      See  also  M«ynz,  I.  '201,  on  Persons 
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Thus  one  individual  may  be  the  executor  of  one  person  :  the 
trustee  of  another :  the  guardian  of  another.  In  each  of  these 
characters  he  is  a  separate  Persona,  with  a  distinct  set  of  Eights 
and  Duties.  And  he  may  buy  and  sell,  or  exchange  with  himself, 
in  these  separate  Personce,  or  characters.  Hence  all  exchanges 
take  place  between  separate  persona 

When  an  individual  combines  several  Personce  it  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  that  he  may  act  in  each  Persona,  as  a  separate 
individual ;  which  leads  sometimes  to  someAvhat  curious  con- 
sequences 

He  may  not  only  buy  and  sell  with  himself  :  but  he  may 
come  into  legal  collision  with  himself  in  consequence  of  fulfilling 
these  several  characters,  of  which  we  may  give  an  amusing 
instance — 

The  right  of  salmon  fishing  is  a  sore  subject  with  Scotch 
littoral  proprietors.  Salmon  is  claimed  as  a  royal  fish  in  Scotland. 
On  one  occasion  a  great  Scottish  proprietor  found  himself  in 
collision  with  the  Crown  on  the  subject  of  salmon  rights.  The 
action  was  against  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  But  in 
the  whirligig  of  politics,  the  noble  Duke  found  himself  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  :  so  that  the  Duke  as  a  great  salmon  pro- 
prietor, found  himself  suing  himself  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  Crown 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Indian  Officials  to  be  the  heads  of 
different  offices,  and  many  amusing  stories  are  told  of  them  finding 
themselves  in  collision  with  themselves  as  to  the  Eights  aud 
Duties  of  their  several  Offices  :  and  of  hostile  correspondence  they 
carry  on  with  themselves  in  their  separate  Persona 

Sir  Thomas  Farrer  has  supplied  me  with  a  tragi-comic 
example  of  this  principle. — "  There  was  a  Treasurer  in  one  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands  who  was  also  Attorney  General.  As  Treasurer 
he  committed  peculation,  and  was  prosecuted  by  the  Governor. 
The  lawyers  being  scarce  he  applied  for  leave  to  draw  his  own 
indictment  :  obtained  leave  :  drew  the  indictment  :  received  a  fee 
for  it :  and  was  convicted  on  it  " 

So  a  clergyman  may  read  the  marriage  service  at  his  own 
marriage  in  the  persona  of  clergyman  and  bridegroom 

So  when  a  Eailway  company  carries  materials  for  its  own  user 
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it  is  both  its  own  carrier  and  its  own  customer.  It  takes  the 
money  out  of  one  drawer  as  expenditure,  and  puts  it  into  another 
drawer  as  profits 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  a  magistrate  has  unwittingly 
committed  a  breach  of  the  law,  and  in  his  Persona  of  magistrate 
he  has  publicly  fined  himself  in  his  Persona  of  culprit 

On  one  occasion  a  young  friend  of  mine  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Civil  Service.  He  required  to  produce  a  testimonial  from  a 
householder  that  he  was  of  good  character,  and  the  householder 
required  to  produce  a  testimonial  from  a  J.P.  that  he  was  of  good 
character.  In  my  persona  of  householder  I  gave  a  testimonial  to- 
the  candidate  :  and  in  my  persona  of  J.P.  I  gave  a  testimonial 
to  myself  in  my  persona  of  householder 

So  one  individual  may  be  both  a  Creditor  and  a  Debtor.  He 
is  an  active  agent  as  regards  his  Debtor  :  and  a  passive  agent  as 
regards  his  Creditor 

But  his  Creditor  may  put  his  Debt  against  him  into  circula- 
tion. When  it  is  presented  to  him  for  payment  he  buys  up  the 
Right  of  action  against  himself.  He  thus  becomes  both  Creditor 
to  himself  and  Debtor  to  himself 

This  is  called  Confusio  in  Roman  Law7,  and  will  be  considered 
more  at  length  hereafter 

On  the  meaning  of  Res  in  Roman  Law 

28.  As  Persona  means  any  person,  single  or  corporate,  which 
can  enjoy  and  exercise  Rights :  and  is  subject  to  perform  Duties  : 
so  Res  in  Roman  Law  came  to  mean  anything  whatever  which 
can  be  the  subject  of  a  Right 

Thus  Material  Things  are  the  subjects  of  Rights,  or  Property  ; 
and  they  are  termed  Res  Corporales :  because  they  are  Rights 
clothed  with  a  corpus 

The  word  Res  in  Latin  is  one  of  a  class  which  in  archaic 
Roman  jurisprudence  meant  exclusively  material  things 

Thus  Cicero  says1 — "  Erat  Res  in  pecore  et  locorum  posses- 
sionibus,  ex  quo  pecuniosi  et  locupletes  vocabautur  " — in  the  time 
of  Romulus 

1  De  Eepublicd,  II.,  9-14  :  (compare  Plutarch,  Q.  Roman,  xv.) 

E 
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"  Wealth  then  consisted  in  cattle  and  land,  whence  they  ivere 
tailed  cattled  men  and  landed  men  " 

But  also  a  person  may  have  the  Eight  to  receive  some  pay- 
ment or  profit  at  a  future  time 

The  future  payment  or  profit  may  not  have  come  into 
possession  :  or  it  may  not  yet  even  have  come  into  existence  :  but 
yet  the  Right  to  it  has  a  present  existence 

These  Abstract  Rights  to  receive  future  payments,  or  profits, 
are  termed  Res  Incorporates  in  Roman  Law :  because  they  are 
Rights  :  but  not  clothed  with  any  corpus 

In  recent  times  these  Incorporeal  Rights  have  increased  in 
magnitude  and  multiplied  in  kind  to  an  enormous  extent  in  our 
present  state  of  civilisation  :  and  increased  at  a  much  greater 
ratio  than  Corporeal  Property 

Res  in  later  Roman  jurisprudence  was  enlarged  to  mean  any- 
thing whatever  to  which  a  person  has  a  right.  Now  a  man  has  a 
Right  or  Property  in  his  own  Labor  :  and  he  can  sell  the  Right 
to  demand  some  Labor  or  Service  from  him  to  some  one  else  :  and 
so  that  other  person  acquires  the  Right  to  demand  so  much  Labor 
or  Service  from  him  :  hence  Labor  and  Services  are  the  subjects 
of  Rights  :  and  therefore  they  are  expressly  included  under  Res 
in  Roman  Law 

Moreover,  a  person  has  the  Right  to  enjoy  his  character 
uninjured  :  hence  Personal  Character  is  a  jus  in  rem :  and  a 
person  whose  character  was  attacked  had  an  Actio  in  rem 

A  banker's  or  a  merchant's  Personal  Credit  is  a  part  of  his 
Purchasing  Power,  or  Wealth  :  just  as  the  Labor  of  the  working 
man  is  part  of  his  Purchasing  Power,  or  Wealth  :  and  it  is  just  as 
great  a  crime  to  rob  a  banker  or  a  merchant  of  his  Personal  Credit 
as  to  rob  him  of  his  money.  Hence  Personal  Credit  is  Res. 
And  a  banker  or  a  merchant  whose  Credit  is  wrongfully  attacked 
has  an  Actio  in  rem 

Jurisprudence  is  the  Science  of  Rights 

29 .  Several  eminent  Jurists  have  observed  that  Jurisprudence 
is  the  Science  which  treats  exclusively  about  Rights.  When  a 
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person  has  the  Property  in  anything,  it  is  necessarily  implied 
that  every  one  else  is  prohibited  from  infringing  his  Right  of 
-enjoying  his  Property  uninjured.  And  if  any  one  infringes  this 
legal  Right,  the  Proprietor  has  an  action  against  the  wrongdoer 

Jurisprudence  consists  in  ascertaining,  defining,  protecting 
and  transferring  Rights.  Ortolan  observes  that  Jurisprudence 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  things  themselves,  but  only  with  the 
Rights  to  them.  And  Lord  Mackenzie  says1 — "  Xatural  Philosophy 
•considers  things  according  to  their  physical  properties  :  Law 
regards  them  as  the  objects  of  Rights  " 

On  Injury  (Injuria)  is  the  infringement  of  a  Legal  Right. 
In  all  actions  for  damages  the  action  is  not  for  the  damage  done 
to  the  thing  itself  :  but  for  the  infringement  of  the  owner's 
Right  to  enjoy  the  thing  itself  in  a  perfect  state 

If  I  drive  my  carriage  against  the  carriage  of  another  person 
and  damage  it  :  the  action  does  not  lie  for  the  damage  done  to 
the  carriage  itself  :  but  for  the  infringement  of  the  owner's  legal 
Right  to  enjoy  the  carriage  in  a  perfect  state 

If  there  is  no  legal  Right  in  the  object  there  can  be  no  Injury, 
or  Infringement  of  a  Legal  Right :  and  therefore  no  Right  of 
action 

In  many  cases  one  person  may  damage  another  person's  Pro- 
perty without  any  Injury,  or  Infringement  of  a  Legal  Right.  If 
one  person  keeps  an  hotel  or  a  shop,  another  person  may  set  up  a 
rival  hotel  or  shop  :  and  draw  away  custom  from  his  rival.  This 
may  be  a  damage  done  to  the  Property  of  the  first  person  :  but  it 
is  not  an  Injury,  or  the  Infringement  of  a  legal  Right.  Because 
one  person  has  as  much  Right  to  set  up  an  hotel  or  a  shop  as 
another  :  and  the  public  has  the  Right  to  go  to  which  hotel  or 
shop  they  please 

So  if  one  person  writes  a  book  on  any  subject,  any  other 
person  has  an  equal  Right  to  write  a  better  book  on  the  saint- 
subject  if  he  can  :  and  so  he  may  damage  the  sale  of  the  first : 
but  it  is  no  Injury,  or  Infringement  of  a  legal  Right.  The  public 
has  the  right  of  choice  between  the  rival  books,  and  if  it  chooses 
to  prefer  one  to  the  other  it  is  no  injury 

In  these  and  innumerable  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  the 

1  L'oman  Law,  p.  54 
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damage  done  is  termed  damnum  absqne  injuria :  because  it  is  a 
damage  done,  but  it  is  not  the  infringement  of  a  legal  Eight,, 
and  it  is  not  a  ground  of  a  Right  of  action 

So  a  banker's,  a  merchant's,  or  a  trader's  mercantile  character, 
or  Credit  as  it  is  termed,  is  his  Property :  which  he  has  the  Right 
to  enjoy  uninjured  :  it  is  a  Jus  in  rem  :  and  if  any  one  spreads 
slanderous  reports  about  it,  which  damages  his  Purchasing  Power, 
or  Wealth,  it  is  a  serious  Injury,  or  Infringement  of  a  legal 
Right :  and  is  the  ground  for  an  action 

Economics,    or  Commerce,  is  the  Science  of  the  Exchanges  of 

Eights 

30.  We  have  found  that  the  true  meaning  of  Wealth  in 
Economics  is  an  Exchangeable  Right :  and  that  there  are  three 
orders  of  these  Exchangeable  Rights  :  hence  these  three  orders  of 
Rights  may  be  exchanged  in  Six  different  ways 

1.  The    Right,  or    Property,  in   a  material  thing  may  be 
exchanged  for  the  Right,  or  Property,  in  another  material  thing 

As  when  the  Property  in  so  much  gold  is  exchanged  for  the 
Property  in  so  much  corn,  or  cattle,  timber,  jewelry,  &c. 

2.  The    Right,   or    Property,  in  a  material  thing  may  be 
exchanged  for  the  Right  to  demand  so  much  Labor  or  Service 

As  when  the  Property  in  so  much  gold  is  exchanged  for  the 
Right  to  demand  so  much  Labor  in  any  form 

3.  The   Right,   or    Property,  in  a  material    thing  may  be 
exchanged  for  the  Right  to  an  Abstract  Right 

As  when  the  Property  in  so  much  gold  is  exchanged  for  the 
Right  to  a  Bank  Note,  Cheque,  Bill  of  Exchange  :  the  Funds,  or 
any  other  Incorporeal  Property 

4.  The  Right,  or  Property,  in  so  much  Labor,  or  Service, 
may  be  exchanged  for  the  Right  to  demand  so  much  Labor  or 
Service  from  some  one  else 

As  when  persons  agree  to  perform  reciprocal  services  for  each 
other,  which  are  estimated  as  equivalent 

5.  The  Right,  or  Property,  to  demand  so  much  Labor,  or 
Service,  may  be  exchanged  for  an  abstract  Right 

As  when  Labor  or  Service  of  any  kind  is  paid  for  in  Bank 
Notes,  Cheques,  or  Bills 
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0.  The  Eight  or  Property,  in  one  abstract  Right  may  be 
exchanged  for  the  Right  or  Property  in  another  abstract  Right 

As  when  a  banker  buys,  or  discounts,  a  Bill  of  Exchange, 
which  is  an  abstract  Right,  by  giving  in  exchange  for  it  a  Credit 
in  his  books,  termed  in  banking  language  a  Deposit,  which  is 
another  abstract  Right 

Or  a  publisher  buys  the  Copyright  of  a  work  by  giving  Bills 
of  Exchange  for  it 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  all  Exchanges  are  of  Rights  against 
Rights  :  and  these  Six  kinds  of  Exchange  constitute  Commerce 
in  all  its  forms  and  varieties :  or  the  Science  of  Pure  Economics 

Reply  to  the  Dogma  of  the  Economists  that  Immaterial  and 
Incorporeal  Quantities  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  be  Wealth 

31.  We  have  shown  that  the  Economists  steadfastly  refused 
to  admit  that  Labor  and  Credit  are  Wealth  :  because  they  alleged 
that  to  term  them  Wealth,  would  be  to  maintain  that  Wealth  can 
be  created  out  of  Nothing 

But  we  have  also  shown  that  ancient  writers  unanimously 
held  that  Labor  and  Credit  are  Wealth — and  that  modern  writers 
now  also  unanimously  hold  that  Labor  and  Credit  are  Wealth — 
in  total  defiance  of  the  dogma  that  Nothing  can  come  out  of 
Nothing 

Of  course  the  whole  discussion  turns  on  the  meaning  of 
Wealth.  The  Economists  persisted  in  restricting  the  term  to 
material  things  only,  and  certainly  no  one  thinks  of  maintaining 
that  material  things  can  be  created  of  nothing 

But  we  have  shown  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  recognised  laws 
of  Natural  Philosophy  to  admit  that  the  essence  of  Wealth  con- 
sists in  Exchangeability,  and  then  to  restrict  it  to  material 
Exchangeable  Quantities  only.  The  ancients  were  in  finitely  more 
scientific.  As  soon  as  they  recognised  that  Exchangeability  is 
the  essence  of  Wealth,  with  true  Philosophy,  they  included  every- 
thing whatever  which  is  Exchangeable  under  the  term  Wealth 

Adam  Smith  burst  the  bonds  of  the  narrow  and  unscientific 
dogma  of  the  Economists,  and  recognised  three  orders  of  Ex- 
changeable Quantities  as  Wealth  and  Capital :  in  which  he  lias 
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been   followed  by  J.  B.  Say  and  J.  S.  Mill :    and  all  modern 
Economists  of  repute 

Nevertheless  there  are  still  some  people  who  feel  a  difficulty 
on  the  subject :  and  are  somewhat  startled  at  the  idea  that  Wealth 
can  be  created  out  of  Nothing.  We  shall  see  what  a  facile  answer 
can  be  given  to  the  dogma  of  the  Economists  by  the  considerations 
we  have  presented 

The  real  difficulty  which  impedes  the  true  apprehension  of  the 
subject,  is  very  similar  to  that  which  for  a  long  time  obstructed 
the  reception  of  the  Newtonian  Theory  of  Gravitation  on  the 
Continent 

It  had  long  been  laid  down  as  an  incontrovertible  dogma,  that 
a  body  cannot  act  ivhere  it  is  not 

When,  therefore,  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  central  forces 
was  published,  showing  that  the  motions  of  the  planets  may  all  be 
accounted  for  by  certain  forces  emanating  from  the  sun  and 
themselves,  the  opponents  of  the  system  maintained  that  it/ 
violated  the  fundamental  dogma  that  a  body  cannot  act  where  it> 
is  not.  And  several  of  the  most  eminent  continental  mathe- 
maticians, Leibniz,  Huygens,  the  Bernouillis,  and  the  French 
mathematicians  who  were  all  followers  of  the  Cartesian  vorticesy 
long  refused  to  receive  the  Newtonian  Theory  of  Gravitation  on 
that  account 

A  similar  difficulty  is  at  the  root  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Economists  and  some  modern  writers  to  admit  Labor  and  Credit 
to  be  Wealth 

Many  thousands  of  years  ago  a  materialistic  philosophy  sprang 
up  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Kapila  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Sankhya  Philosophy,  and  to  have  invented  the 
dogma  that  Nothing  can  come  out  of  Nothing,  in  order  to  disprove 
the  existence  of  a  Deity.  This  Philosophy  migrated  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  to  those  of  the  Ilissus  and  the  Tiber :  and 
is  familiar  to  us  under  the  names  of  Leucippus,  Anaxagoras, 
Parmenides,  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  and  scores  of  others 

The  fundamental  dogma  of  Lucretius,  the  hierophant  of  the 
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materialistic   philosophy,   is  that   No   Thing  can    come  out   of 

Nothing 

"Nullam  Rem  e  Xihilo  gigni  divinitus  unquam  "  l 

"  The  Deity  never  yet  made  Any  Thing  out  of  Nothing  " 

"  Nil  igitur  fieri  de  Nilo  posse  fatendumst  "  2 

"  //  mmt  therefore  be  allowed  that  Nothing  can  be  created  out 
^/ Nothing" 

Moreover,  that  No  Thing  can  go  back  into  Nothing 

"  Hue  accedit  uti  quasque  in  sua  Corpora  rursum 

Dissolvat  Natura,  neque  ad  Nihilum  interimat  Res  "  3 

"  Hence  it  folloivs  that  Nature  resolves  all  things  into  their 

own  elements :  and  does  not  destroy  Things  into  Nothing  " 
11  Nullius  exitium  patitur  Natura  videri '' 4 
"  Nature  does  not  suffer  the  annihilation  of  anything  to  be 

seen  " 

"  Immortali  sunt  Xatura  prsedita  certe 

Hand  igitur  possunt  ad  Mlum  quaeque  reverti  "  5 

"  They  are,  therefore,  endowed  tvith  an  immortal  nature. 
Therefore  things  cannot  revert  into  Nothing  " 

"  Hand  igitur  redit  ad  Nihilum  Res  ulla,  sed  omnes 
"  Discidio  redeunt  in  corpora  material  "  6 

"  Therefore,  No  Thing  can  go  back  into  Nothing :  but  all 
when  destroyed  return  into  the  elements  of  matter" 

"  Haud  igitur  penitus  pereunt  quascunque  videntur 
Quando  alid  ex  alio  reficit  Nafcura,  nee  ullam 
Eem  gigni  patitur,  nisi  morte  ad  jutum  aliena  "  7 

"  Therefore  visible  things  do  not  altogether  perish  when  Nature 
remakes  one  thing  out  of  another,  nor  does  she  suffer  any  Thing  to 
be  produced  unless  aided  by  the  destruction  of  another  " 

And  this  is  the  constant  refrain  of  the  Lucretian  Philosophy : 
that  No  Thing  can  be  created  out  of  Nothing:  and  that  No 
Thing  can  go  back  into  Nothing 

iDe  Rerum  Naturu,  L,  151       *  Ibid.,  205         *  Ibid.,  L,  216 
4  Hid.,  I.,  224      5  Ibid.,  L,  236    6  Ibid.,  I.,  248       7  Ibid.,  I.,  262 
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"  Nunc  age  Res  quoniam  docui  non  posse  creari 

De  Nihilo,  neque  item  genitas  ad  Nil  revocari "  ] 

"  Now-,  borne,  since  I  have  taught  that  Things  cannot  be  created 

out  of  Nothing,  no  more  than  when  once  produced  can  they  be 

reduced  into  Nothing  " 

"  At  quoniam  supera  docui  Nil  posse  creari 

De  Nihilo,  neque  quod  genitumst  ad  Nil  revocari 

Esse  immortal!  Primordia  corpora  debent "  " 

"Bui  since  I  have  taught  above  that  Nothing  can  be  created 

out  of  Nothing  :  and  that  what  is  once  produced  cannot  be  called 

back  into  Nothing,  the  elements  must  be  endowed  with  immortal 

bodies  " 

And  this  is  the  very  doctrine  that  physicists  maintain  to  the 
present  day.  Chemists  delight  to  expatiate  to  their  audiences  on 
the  indestructibility  of  all  things.  How  seeming  destruction  is 
merely  the  dissolution  of  atoms  under  their  present  combinations  : 
to  re-appear  in  forms  and  new  combinations  in  perpetual  suc- 
cession 

The  fallacy  upon  which  the  Lucretian  Philosophy  makes 
shipwreck,  so  far  as  regards  Economics,  is  now  evident.  Lucretius 
throughout  assumes  that  Nulla  Res  is  the  same  as  Nihil 

Lucretius  was  a  sublime  poet,  but  he  was  not  a  Jurist.  He 
had  no  idea  of  Res  meaning  anything  but  a  material  object,  as  it 
did  in  early  Latin  and  Jurisprudence.  He  had  no  idea  that  the 
Jurists  had  extended  Res  to  include  both  Labor  and  Credit.  And 
thus  the  doctrine  that  ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit  falls  to  the  ground 

On  Immaterial  Quantities  as  Res  or  Wealth 

31.  II.  But  Economics  and  Law  confound  the  best  settled 
doctrines  of  the  sages  of  Eld 

:  It  is  true  that  many  Economists  have  declared  that  man  can 
create  nothing,  and  that  all  Wealth  comes  from  the  earth.  But 
Smith,  Say,  Senior,  Mill,  and  all  Economists  of  note  now 

iZ>e  Her.  Nat.,  I.,  265 
2  Ibid.,  I.  ,543 
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unanimously  class  Personal  Qualities  as  Wealth  :  and  Labor  as  a 
vendible  Commodity 

All  modern  Economists  of  note  are  now  agreed  that  the 
ancients  were  right  in  holding  Exchangeability  to  be  the  sole  essence 
and  principle  of  Wealth  :  that  whatever  can  be  bought  and  sold, 
or  exchanged :  or  whose  value  can  be  measured  in  money  :  is 
"Wealth.  Twenty-two  centuries  ago  the  author  of  the  Eryxias 
irret'ragably  proved  that  Knowledge  is  Wealth 

Knowledge,  therefore,  by  the  very  generality  of  the  definition, 
and  by  the  consent  of  every  Economist  of  note,  is  Wealth.  And 
where  does  knowledge  come  from  ?  And  what  is  it  formed  out 
of  ?  Does  it  come  from  the  earth  ?  And  is  it  formed  out  of  the 
materials  of  the  globe  ?  All  that  we  know  is  that  knowledge 
originates  in  the  mind.  Knowledge  is  formed  in  the  mind :  by 
great  Labor  very  often.  But  is  it  formed  out  of  the  materials  of 
the  mind  ?  And  if  so,  what  is  the  Mind  composed  of  ?  Does  it 
€ume  from  the  earth  ?  And  are  we  to  have  an  atomic  theory  of 
the  mind  and  of  Knowledge  ?  Will  some  metaphysical  Dalton 
revive  the  doctrine  of  Lucretius  and  the  Stoics  that  Knowledge 
and  the  Human  Mind  are  composed  of  indestructible  primordial 
atoms  ? 

TroAAa   TO.  Seiva,    /covSev  dvOpuTrov  Seivorepov  7reA.ei 

But  this  same  Knowledge — whence  cometh  it  ?  What  is  it  ? 
Whither  goeth  it  ? 

We  know  not — do  our  readers  ?  Xatheless,  it  is  Wealth  :  and, 
therefore,  it  is  within  the  domain  of  the  Economist.  It  may  be 
bought  and  sold  :  it  may  be  valued  in  money :  it  is  the  product 
of  Labor :  it  may  be  handed  down  from  age  to  age  :  like  any 
material  chattel 

The  acquisition  of  Knowledge  is  the  acquisition  of  Wealth : 
and  the  loss  of  Knowledge  is  the  loss,  or  destruction,  of  Wealth. 
And  is  the  loss  or  destruction  of  Knowledge  the  dissolution  of 
indestructible  primordial  atoms  ? 

Here  then  we  have  vast  masses  of  Wealth :  and  the  question 
is — where  does  it  come  from  ?  And  what  is  it  composed  of  ? 
And  there  can  be  but  two  answers  to  the  question.  Either 
Knowledge  is  composed  of  indestructible  primordial  atoms,  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  be  so,  then  the  formation  of  Knowledge  is  not  the 
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creation  of  Wealth  out  of  Nothing.  But  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  admit  that — and  who  is  ? — the  formation  of  Knowledge  must 
be  the  creation  of  Wealth  out  of  Nothing :  and  the  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of  Knowledge  must  be  the  Decreation,  the  Annihilation,  or 
the  return  of  Wealth  into  Nothing 

Every  one  knows  that  Trade  Secrets  are  a  most  valuable  form 
of  Wealth.  As  one  example  of  this,  out  of  thousands,  we  may 
take  a  case  which  was  before  the  Scotch  Courts  some  years  ago, 
In  the  17th  century,  a  person  named  Anderson  discovered  a  way 
of  making  pills,  which  soon  became  very  popular.  The  secret  of 
making  these  pills  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  has  been  a  constant  source  of  Wealth  to  the 
possessors  of  it.  Some  years  ago  the  possessor  of  it  became 
bankrupt,  and  his  creditors  claimed  the  right  of  having  it  given 
up  to  them,  as  part  of  the  bankrupt's  assets.  The  pills  have  been 
analysed  in  vain,  and  the  secret  of  their  composition  has  never 
been  able  to  be  discovered 

Now  here  is  a  manifest  case  of  a  trade  secret — Knowledge — 
being  Wealth  :  and  where  did  this  Wealth,  or  Knowledge,  come 
from  ?  And  what  is  it  composed  of  ?  Did  it  come  from  the 
earth  ?  And  is  it  composed  of  the  materials  of  the  globe  ?  And 
yet  it  has  been  handed  down  as  an  heirloom  from  age  to  age.  If 
the  owner  of  the  secret  died  without  divulging  it,  there  would  be 
a  manifest  loss  of  Wealth,  and  what  would  become  of  it  in  that 
case  ?  Would  it  be  resolved  into  undying  atoms  ? 

Now,  Knowledge  is  Wealth — and  Knowledge  is  a  Res.  And 
here  we  have  enormous  masses  of  Res — which  are  created  out  of 
Nothing — and  if  lost,  may  go  back  into  Nothing.  This  is  one 
example  which  entirely  overthrows  the  doctrine  of  Lucretius  and 
the  Physical  Philosophers,  that  No  Thing  can  be  created  out  of 
Nothing  :  and  that  No  Thing  can  go  back  into  Nothing 

The  doctrines  of  those  Economists  who  maintain  that  all 
Wealth  comes  from  the  earth,  and  is  formed  out  of  the  materials 
of  the  globe,  are  also  overthrown :  and  who  maintain  that  man 
can  create  No  Thing.  For  here  we  have  vast  masses  of  Wealth 
which  do  not  come  from  the  earth  :  and  are  created  by  man 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  there  is  another  source  of  Wealth 
besides  the  earth  :  namely,  the  Human  Mind 
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On  Incorporeal  Quantities  a*  Res,  or  Wealth 

31.  III.  But  the  third  Order  of  Economic  Quantities — 
Abstract  Rights — do  not  originate  in  the  Earth,  nor  yet  in  the 
Mind.  And  here  again  Lucretius  is  at  fault.  For  he  says  that 
there  is  No  Thing  besides  the  Void  which  is  separated  from  some 
corpus 

11  Omnis  ut  est  igitur  per  se  Xatura  duabus 
"  Consistit  Rebus  :  nam  Corpora  stint  et  Inane  "  * 
"  Therefore  all  Nature  as  it  exists,  is  constituted  of  two  Things  ; 
for  there  are  Corporeal  Things  and  there  is  the  Void  " 

"  Prasterea  nihil  est  quod  possis  dicere  ab  omui 
Corpore  sejunctum  :  secretumque  esse  ab  Inane 
Quod  quasi  tertia  sit  numero  Natura  reperta  "  2 

''  Besides,  there  is  Nothing  ivhich  you  could  say  is  separated 
from  any  Body, — and  distinct  from  the  Void :  tuhich  would,  as  it 
iverc,  count  as  the  discovery  of  third  Nature" 

"  Et  facere  et  fungi  sine  Corpore  Nulla  potest  Res  "  3 
"  And  No  Thing  can  act  and  function  without  a  Body" 

"  Ergo  praeter  Inane  et  Corpora,  tertia  per  se 
Nulla  potest  Rerum  in  numero  Natura  relinqui 
Nee  qua3  sub  sensus  cadat  ullo  tempore  uostros 
Nee  ratione  animi  quam  quisquam  possit  apisci  "  4 

Therefore,  besides  the  Void  and  Bodies  no  third  Nature  can  be 
left  to  be  counted  among  Things  ivhich  can  either  be  recognised  by  the 
semes,  or  which  any  one  can  grasp  by  the  reason  of  his  mind  " 

From  these  lines  it  is  clear  that  Lucretius  did  not  apprehend 
the  nature  of  Rights  of  action,  Debts,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and 
other  kinds  of  Incorporeal  Property  :  or  he  would  have  found  it 
necessary  to  modify  this  part  of  his  Philosophy 

Jurists  of  all  nations  unanimously  class  Incorporeal  Quantities, 
or  Abstract  Rights,  under  the  terms  Res,  Pecunia,  Bona,  Merx  : 

XprjfjLaTa,    7rpa.yyMo.Ta,    OLKOS,    ovcria,    aya$a,  overt  a    cupavrjs  :   GoOQS  * 

Chattels  :    Merchandise  :    Vendible    Commodities  :     Incorporeal 
Things  :  Incorporeal  Wealth 

1  De  Her.  ^7at.,  L,  419  2  Ibid.,  I.,  430  3  Ibid.,  I.,  443 
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If  Lucretius  had  shown  his  poem  before  he  published  it,  to 
his  friend  Cicero,  he  would  have  smiled.  He  would  have  taken  a 
Bill  of  Exchange  out  of  his  desk,  and  said — "  My  friend  Lucretius, 
you  say  that  No  Thing1  can  exist  separate  from  a  Body,  nor  act 
nor  function  without  a  Body.  NOWT  my  son  is  going  to  Athens 
to-morrow  to  attend  his  classes,  and  as  it  wrould  not  be  safe  for 
him  to  cany  Money  with  him,  I  have  got  from  my  banker  in 
the  forum  a  Bill  of  Exchange  on  Athens.  This  Bill  of  Exchange 
is  a  simple  Right  of  action — it  is  a  Res — and  yet  it  was  created 
out  of  Nothing  by  my  banker  at  my  request.  It  is  what  we 
lawyers  call  a  Res  Incorporalis,  which  you  maintain,  cannot 
exist  in  the  nature  of  things.  When  my  son  presents  this  bill  to 
the  banker  at  Athens,  he  will  give  him  the  sum  for  which  it  is 
payable.  Therefore  you  see  that  it  acts  and  functions  without  a 
body  :  and  hence,  my  friend,  your  doctrine  that  there  is  no  third 
Thing  in  nature  besides  Bodies  and  the  Void  :  and  that  No  Thing 
•can  act  and  function  without  a  Body  :  requires  reconsideration. 
If  you  will  come  to  myself  or  to  Hortensius,  and  have  a  little 
•chat  with  us,  we  will  explain  to  you  that  in  our  law,  Abstract 
Rights  of  many  different  sorts  are  termed  Res  Incorporales  :  and 
that  these  Abstract  Rights  can  be  bought  and  sold,  and  trans- 
ferred from  one  person  to  another  with  the  utmost  facility  by 
word  of  mouth,  without  any  Body.  Thus,  for  example,  if  Titius 
is  bound  to  pay  Junius  a  sum  of  money,  and  Junius  wishes  to 
transfer  that  Debt,  or  Right,  to  Lucius,  the  three  parties  meet 
together.  Junius  transfers  his  Right  to  Lucius  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  Titius  agrees  by  word  of  mouth  to  pay  Lucius  :  the  Right  or 
Res — is  as  effectually  transferred  as  a  piece  of  money  would  be 
by  manual  delivery.  And  in  a  similar  manner  this  Debt — a 
Res — may  be  transferred  any  number  of  times  in  exchange  for 
goods,  and  effect  sales  just  like  a  piece  of  money.  What  then 
becomes  of  your  doctrine  that  there  can  be  no  Res  without  a 
Body — and  that  a  Res  cannot  act  and  function  without  a  Body  ? 

In  the  case  of  this  Bill  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  a  piece  of  paper,  but  you  must  not  think  that  the  piece  of 
paper  is  the  Res — it  is  the  Right  of  action  written  down  on  the 
paper  which  is  the  Res  :  and  this  Res  equally  exists  whether  it  is 
written  down  on  paper  or  not.  I  had  a  wondrous  dream  last 
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night :  methought  that  in  distant  ages,  many  centuries  hence, 
men  will  have  acquired  such  marvelous  powers,  that  they  will  1  it- 
able  to  stretch  wires  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth  to 
each  other,  and  by  some  magical  agency  of  a  nature  of  which  I 
cannot  form  the  most  vague  idea,  they  will  be  able  to  send 
messages  to  the  most  distant  countries  as  speedily  as  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.  How  this  is  to  be  done  is  beyond  me  to  conceive — 
unless  peradventure  men  should  succeed  in  taming  the  lightning 
to  their  will,  and  be  able  to  compel  it  to  do  their  bidding. 
Whether  this  vision  will  ever  come  true,  is  beyond  our  poor  weak 
mortal  powers  to  tell ;  it  lies  in  the  knees  of  the  Gods.  But 
should  such  an  incredible  thing  ever  come  to  pass,  men  will  be 
able  to  send  Orders  for  the  payment  of  Money  to  the  furthest 
corners  of  the  earth  in  a  single  second,  just  as  easily  as  they  do- 
now  by  Bills  of  Exchange 

In  such  a  case  the  Res,  the  Right  of  action,  will  be  created 
out  of  Nothing  :  and  when  it  is  paid  the  Res  will  be  extinguished  : 
it  will  be  annihilated  :  it  will  go  back  into  the  Nothing  from  whence 
it  came.  I  seriously  advise  you,  my  friend,  to  take  back  that 
part  of  your  poem,  and  expunge  that  part  of  it,  or  you  will  have 
all  the  lawyers  in  the  forum  laughing  at  you  " 

Now  all  these  Abstract  Eights  are  Wealth — they  are  Res. 
They  are  expressly  termed  Res  Incorporates  in  Roman  Law  : 
Goods,  Chattels,  Incorporeal  Chattels,  Incorporeal  Wealth  in 
English  Law.  And  what  are  they  created  out  of  ?  Do  they 
come  from  the  materials  of  the  globe  ?  And  are  they  formed  out 
of  indestructible  primordial  atoms  ?  When  a  Debt,  or  Res,  is 
extinguished  and  annihilated,  is  it  resolved  into  indestructible 
atoms  to  reappear  in  another  form  ?  What  then  becomes  of  the 
doctrine  that  No  Thing  can  be  created  out  of  Nothing  ?  And 
that  No  Thing  can  go  back  into  Nothing  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  99  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  in  this 
country  is  carried  on  by  means  of  these  Circulating  Debts— 
Circulating  Res.  And  these  Incorporeal  Res  have  exactly  the 
same  effect  on  prices,  and  produce  exactly  the  same  effects,  as  an 
equal  amount  of  gold  and  silver.  What  then  becomes  of  the 
doctrine  that  No  Thing  can  act  and  function  without  a  Body  ': 
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How  is  a  Debt  created  ?  By  the  mere  consent  of  two  Minds. 
By  the  mere  fiat  of  the  Human  Will.  When  two  persons  have 
agreed  to  create  a  Debt — whence  does  it  come  ?  Is  it  extracted 
from  the  materials  of  the  globe  ?  No  !  it  is  a  valuable  product, 
created  out  of  the  Absolute  Nothing  by  the  mere  fiat  of  the 
Human  Will :  and  when  it  is  extinguished  it  is  a  valuable  product 
Decreated  into  Nothing,  by  the  mere  fiat  of  the  Human  Will 

Hence  we  now  see  that  there  is  a  third  source  of  Wealth, 
besides  the  Earth  and  the  Human  Mind — namely  the  Human 
Will 

And  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  Economic  Quantities  in  this 
country  are  of  this  order — and  merely  the  creation  of  the  Human 
Will 

Thus,  whereas  Lucretius  only  recognised  two  species  of  Res — 
namely,  Material  Things,  and  the  Yoid — there  are  in  fact  two 
other  species — Knowledge,  Labor,  and  Character,  and  Abstract 
Eights  :  and  as  both  the  last  are  now  recognised  as  Wealth,  all  the 
supposed  paradox  of  creating  Wealth  out  of  Nothing,  which  so 
puzzled  the  Economists,  and  still  does  many  at  the  present  day, 
vanishes 

Credit  in  Economics  is  very  much  analogous  to  Gravity  in 
Dynamics.  Gravity  is  force  pure  and  simple,  dissociated  from 
any  material  agency  :  and  for  some  time  some  even  eminent  men 
felt  a  difficulty  in  believing  in  it  for  that  reason.  Now  Credit  is 
Exchangeability  pure  and  simple,  dissociated  from  Labor  and 
Materiality  :  and,  therefore,  some  persons  even  yet  feel  a  difficulty 
in  believing  it  to  be  Wealth.  But  Credit  is  Wealth  in  Economics, 
just  as  Gravity  is  Force  in  Dynamics 

We  now  perceive  the  advantage  of  removing  all  notions  of 
Labor  and  Materiality  from  the  definition  of  Wealth :  and 
adopting  Exchangeability  —  or  Purchasing  Power  —  pure  and 
.simple,  as  the  sole  essence  and  -principle  of  Wealth — and  defining 
Wealth  to  be  exclusively  an  Exchangeable  Right 
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We  now  see  the  answer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Economists  that 
all  Wealth  must  be  material,  and  formed  out  of  the  materials  of 
the  globe  :  because  No  Thing  can  come  out  of  Nothing 

We  say  that  we  are  not  concerned  with  Material  substances 
at  all  —  but  only  with  the  Rights  to  them.  Some  philosophers 
deny  the  existence  of  a  Deity  :  other  philosophers  deny  the 
existence  of  matter  :  but  no  philosopher  will  ever  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  deny  that  men  can  Create  —  can  Sell  or  Exchange  —  and 
can  Annihilate  —  Rights.  And  we  have  now  established  that 
is  nothing  but  Exchangeable  Rights 


On  the  distinction  between  Rights  to  Specific  Things  :  or  Jura  in 
Rem  or  in  Re  —  ami  Rights  against  Persons  :  or  Jura  in  Personam 

or  ad  Rem 

32.  We  have  now  to  notice  a  distinction  between  different 
kinds  of  Property,  or  Rights,  of  the  most  transcendant  importance 
both  in  Jurisprudence  and  Economics 

Property,  or  Rights,  are  of  two  sorts  :  —  (1)  The  Property,  or 
Rights,  to  some  specific  chattel  :  termed  inrLaw  a  Jus  in  Rem, 
or  in  Re:  without  being  related  to  anyone  else:  this  Right  is 

.i-'d  in  Roman  Law  Dominium,  or  Proprietas 

When  a  person  has  such  a  Property,  or  such  a  sole  or  exclusive 
Riuht  in  any  object  of  whatever  nature,  he  can  sell  or  transfer  it 
to  any  one  else.  Money,  cattle,  timber,  jewelry,  and  other 
material  goods  :  labor  and  services  :  and  a  considerable  number  of 
pact  Rights,  but  by  no  means  all  :  are  subject  to  this  kind  of 
Property 

(2.)     Property,  or  Rights,  held  in  Contract  or  Obligation: 

is,  when  a  person  has  not  the  Right  to  any  specific  chattel  : 

but  only  a  Right  against  a  Person  to  compel  him  to  pay  or  do 

something.     This  Right  is  termed  a  Credit  or  a  Debt.     It  is 

•  Tiiied  in  Roman  Law  a  Jus  in  Personam  :  or  a  Jus  ad  rem 

i  acquirendam) 

A  simple  example  of  this  kind  of  Right  is  the  Contract,  or 
Obligation,  of  Debt.  In  this  case  the  Creditor  has  no  Eight  to 
uny  specific  Money  in  the  Debtor's  possession  :  the  Debtor's 
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money  is  his  own  absolute  property  ;  but  the  Creditor  has  only  a 
Eight  of  action  to  compel  the  Debtor  to  pay  him  a  sum  of 
money,  or  to  perform  some  service.  And  the  Right  of  the 
Creditor  against  the  Debtor  exists  whether  the  Debtor  has  any 
money  to  pay  his  Debt,  or  not 

To  this  class  of  Rights  belong  all  Instruments  of  Credit  :• 
such  as  Bank  Notes,  Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  all 
Securities  for  money :  the  Funds :  Municipal  and  Corporate 
Obligations  :  Rents  of  all  kinds  :  of  houses,  lands,  copyrights, 
patents,  pews,  telegraph  wires,  mines  :  or  Rents  payable  in 
services 

The  former  class  of  Rights  are  called  Real  or  Corporeal 
Rights  :  because  they  are  always  Rights  to  specific  chattels 

The  latter  are  called  Personal  or  Incorporeal  Rights  :  because 
they  are  merely  Abstract  Rights  against  a  Person  :  wholly 
severed  from  any  specific  chattels 

Thus  in  Corporeal  Property  the  Right  and  the  specific  corpus 
cannot  be  separated  :  they  cannot  be  sold  separately  and  inde- 
pendently :  they  must  always  go  together :  hence  the  Right  and 
the  Corpus  form  but  One  Property 

But  in  Incorporeal  Property  the  Right  is  absolutely  severed 
from  any  specific  corpus.  This  class  of  Rights  may  be  bought 
and  sold  separately,  and  independently  of  any  specific  corpus  :  in 
all  respects  like  Money.  This  class  of  Rights,  therefore,  and  the 
money  they  may  be  paid  in,  form  Two  Properties,  which  may  be 
bought  and  sold  separately 

And  when  this  class  of  Rights  is  paid  in  money  by  the  Debtor, 
it  is  always  an  Exchange  :  the  Debtor  exchanges  the  Money  for 
the  Right  of  action :  and  by  so  doing,  the  Right  of  action  is 
extinguished  and  ceases  to  exist 

But  as  the  whole  class  of  Rights  to  specific  chattels  :  and  the 
whole  class  of  Rights  against  persons :  can  be  bought  and  sold,  or 
exchanged  :  and  the  value  of  each  class  of  Rights  can  be  measured 
in  Money  :  they  are,  each  of  them,  Pecunia,  Res,  JBona,  Merx : 
2(p?7/mTa,  Trpay^tara,  Tr/Vovros,  owta,  or/cos,  aya$a,  &C.  :  Goods  : 

Goods  and  Chattels  :  Chattels  :  Vendible  Commodities  :  Wealth. 
The  want  of  knowledge  of  this  vital  principle  has  been  the 
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cause  of   an  immense  amount  of   misconception    and  error   in 
Economics 

Thus  Mill,  in  his  Preliminary  Remarks,  maintains  that  the 
Funds  are  not  Wealth  :  because  they  resemble  a  Mortgage  Deed  : 
and  though  they  may  be  "Wealth  to  the  Mortgagee  :  they  are  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  Property  of  the  Mortgagor 

Now  this  is  a  vital  and  most  important  error.  The  Funds 
and  a  Mortgage  Deed  belong  to  two  distinct  classes  of  Property 

The-  Funds  are  Jura  in  Personam:  they  are  mere  abstract 
Rights  to  demand  a  series  of  payments  from  the  State  as  a 
Persona  :  they  are  Incorporeal  Property  :  and  of  the  same  nature 
as  Bills  of  Exchange 

But  a  Mortgage  Deed  is  the  Right  to  a  specific  thing,  such  as 
a  piece  of  land,  a  house,  or  anything  else.  When  a  person 
mortgages  his  land  or  house,  he  actually  sells  the  land,  or  house, 
to  the  mortgagee,  who  acquires  the  Legal  Right  to  it.  What  the 
Mortgagee  has,  is  the  Right  to  have  the  land  or  house  reconveyed 
or  re-sold  to  him,  when  he  pays  off  the  loan.  Thus  a  Mortgage 
Deed  is  Jus  in  rem,  or  in  re :  it  is  Corporeal  Property 

Thus  the  Funds  are  not  a  Mortgage  Deed  on  the  Property  of 
the  nation,  as  Mill  and  so  many  others  contend  :  they  are  a  charge 
on  the  future  income  of  the  nation  :  and  the  earnings  of  the 
industrial  classes  are  as  much  pledged,  and  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  the  Funds,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  income  of 
those  who  hold  Real  Property 

The  Funds  are  in  fact  a  Bill  of  Exchange  payable  out  of  the 
income  of  the  country,  by  instalments  for  ever 

To  compare  the  Funds  to  a  Mortgage  Deed  is  exactly  the 
same  error  as  to  suppose  that  when  a  merchant  has  accepted  a 
Bill  of  Exchange,  he  has  thereby  granted  a  mortgage  on  his 
lands  or  house 

So  also  many  writers  seeing  that  certain  Paper  Documents, 
such  as  Bank  Notes,  Cheques,  and  Bills  of  Exchange  :  Bills  of 
Lading  and  Dock  Warrants  :  circulate  in  commerce,  consider  that 
they  are  of  the  same  nature:-  and  class  them  all  under  the 
denomination  of  Credit 

F 
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This,  however,  is  a  most  vital  error.  Bills  of  Lading  and 
Dock  Warrants  are  all  Titles  to  specific  goods,  and  cannot  be 
separated  from  them.  They  form  only  one  Property  with  the 
goods  :  and  always  travel  along  with  them.  They  are  all  Jura 
in  rem,  or  in  re  :  or  Corporeal  Property.  They  are  termed  in  Law 
Documents  of  Title 

But  Bank  Notes,  Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange,  &c.,  are 
independent  Property:  and  they  are  exchanged  against  goods — 
exactly  like  money.  They  circulate  in  commerce  exactly  like 
Money.  They  are  Credit :  and  in  Law  they  are  termed 
Valuable  Securities 

We  shall  see  afterwards,  that  many  literary  and  mathematical 
writers  have  totally  misconceived  the  nature  and  effects  of  Credit : 
because  they  have  confounded  the  distinction  between  Bills  of 
Exchange  and  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Bills  of  Lading 

On  the  Corruption  of  Juridical  Terms  in  Popular  Usage 

33.  It  has  been  shown  that  many  words  which  in  archaic 
Jurisprudence,  and  classical  Latin,  mean  Material  Things  in 
Juridical  Latin,  and  in  Modern  Mercantile  Law,  mean  abstract 
Eights 

But  by  a  reverse  process,  many  words  which  in  Jurisprudence 
really  mean  Eights,  have  been  corrupted  in  popular  usage  to 
mean  things 

Thus  it  is  pointed  out  in  Roman  Law  that  the  words  Iter 
Actus,  and  Via,  do  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  mean  the  material 
pathway  or  roadway  :  but  the  Right  of  Way 

Nor  is  this  distinction  of  slight  consequence.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  country  districts  of  England  knows  that 
before  they  were  brought  into  cultivation,  there  were  innumerable 
pathways  through  the  commons,  to  which  the  public  had  a 
prescriptive  Right.  When  the  common  was  brought  under 
culture  these  pathways  were  religiously  preserved,  to  the  immense 
inconvenience  of  farmers,  because  they  conceived  that  the  public 
had  a  Right  to  the  pathway  itself. .  Consequently  they  were  forced 
to  turn  the  plough,  or  lift  it  over  the  pathway,  every  time  they 
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.came  to  it,  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labor.  One  farmer, 
however,  had  the  boldness  to  carry  the  furrows  right  through  the 
pathway  and  bide  the  consequences.  And  the  Court  held  that  he 
was  justified  in  so  doing  :  because  the  public  had  no  Right  in  the 
pathway  itself  :  but  only  a  Right  of  Way  through  the  field 

So  Aquced-uctus  does  not  mean  the  material  channel  in  which 
the  water  flows  :  but  the  Right  of  drawing  water  over  another 
pel-son's  grounds,  to  which  the  material  channel  is  appurtenant 

So  Aqwehaustus  is  the  Right  of  drawing  water  in  another 
person's  grounds 

Thus  Iter,  Actus,  Via,  Aquaductus,  Aqucehaustus,  are  not 
material  things,  but  only  Servitudes  :  or  Abstract  Rights 

So  Dominium  originally  meant  Absolute  Ownership  :  but  in 
process  of  time  it  came  to  mean  the  extent  of  country  over  which 
this  Dominion  is  exercised 

So  Provincia  properly  means  certain  powers  of  administration 
entrusted  to  an  official ;  but  in  popular  usage,  it  is  applied  to  the 
extent  of  country  over  which  this  jurisdiction  is  exercised 

This  corruption  of  language  has  extensively  prevailed  in 
English,  and  a  number  of  words  which  in  Juridical  language 
mean  Rights,  are  in  common  parlance  applied  to  Things 

We  have  already  pointed  out  how  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Property  has  been  corrupted  in  modern  times  in  English 

Thus  also  when  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  is  said  to  have  a 
large  Estate  :  it  is  popularly  supposed  that  he  has  the  Property 
in  a  large  extent  of  land  :  and  the  Land  is  supposed  to  be  his 
Estate 

This  however  is  a  complete  error  :  in  the  first  place,  as  every 
jurist  has  pointed  out,  no  private  person  can  have  any  Absolute 
Property,  or  ownership,  in  land  either  in  England  or  Scotland. 
He  can  only  hold  an  Estate  in  Land 

Absolute  Property  in  Land  is  termed  allodial.  In  the  Roman 
Empire  the  owners  of  land  held  it  in  absolute  Property,  or 
Dominion,  without  any  superior.  And  before  the  conquest  this 
was  the  case  in  England  and  other  countries.  Wherever  the 
Roman  Law  prevailed,  the  hind  was  equally  divided  among  a 
man's  children,  the  same  as  his  moveable  goods.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  small  properties  in  France,  which  so  many  believe 

F  2 
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was  introduced  by  the  French  Kevolufcion.  Whereas  the  fact  is 
that  it  was  inherited  from  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  applied  to 
all  roturier  land.  But  all  feudal  land  was  taken  out  of  its- 
operation,  and  subjected  to  the  law  of  primogeniture.  What  the 
French  Revolution  did  was  to  re-establish  the  law  of  equal 
partition  in  regard  to  feudal  land.  The  law  of  equal  division  also 
prevailed  in  England  :  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  multitudinous 
hedgerows,  which  in  many  parts  of  the  country  used  to  divide  the 
land  into  so  .many  minute  patches,  but  which  have  greatly 
disappeared  before  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  were  the 
consequences  of  this  law 

Feudal  tenure  had  to  a  certain  extent,  been  introduced  into 
England  before  the  Conquest.  But  at  a  great  Council  held  at 
Sarum  in  1086,  the  whole  land  of  England  was  surrendered  in 
absolute  Property  to  the  Crown,  except  Church  Lands,  and  the 
county  of  Kent.  William  made  a  composition  with  the  men  of 
Kent  to  maintain  their  ancient  customs  :  so  that  in  Kent  the 
land  remains  as  formerly  equally  divisable  among  the  children. 
This  is  called  the  custom,  or  law,  of  Gavelkind  :  but  most  of  the 
land  in  Kent  has  been  disgaveled  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament 

The  Conqueror  then  being  sole  Absolute  Proprietor  of  all  the 
lands  in  England,  except  as  above,  granted  out  to  his  followers 
certain  Rights  of  use  and  enjoyment,  and  these  Rights  of  use 
were  termed  Estates 

But  the  persons  to  whom  these  Rights  were  granted  were 
bound  to  render  certain  services  in  return  :  and  they  were  never 
called  owners,  or  Proprietors,  but  only  Tenants.  They  were  only 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  use  and  profits  of  these  lands,  on  the 
express  condition  of  rendering  these  services  to  the  Crown,  which 
if  they  failed  to  do,  they  were  as  strictly  liable  to  forfeiture  as  a 
modern  tenant,  or  farmer,  is  for  non-payment  of  rent.  And  at 
first  these  Estates  were  neither  alienable,  nor  transmissible  by 
will,  but  were  strictly  life  tenancies,  which  reverted  to  the  Crown, 
at  the  death  of  the  tenant 

Thus  Littleton  speaks  of  Tenants  in  fee  simple  :  Tenants  for 
life  :  Tenants  for  terms  of  years :  Tenants  at  will  :  Tenants  by 
copy  :  Tenants  in  common  :  joint  Tenants  :  Tenants  by  grand 
serjeanty.  And  the  Index,  or  Tabula,  says  : — "  The  first  book  is- 
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,of  Estates  which  men  have  in  lands  and  tenements  "  :  and  in 
page  1  he  says — "  For  these  words  (his  heirs)  make  the  Estate  of 
inheritance."  So  in  Book  III.,  c.  '2 — "  Of  Estates  upon  condition," 
he  says  "  Estates  which  men  have  in  lands  and  tenements  upon 
-condition  are  of  two  sorts,"  and  so  on  in  numerous  other 
passages.  Littleton  would  never  have  dreamt  of  applying  the 
word  Estate  to  the  land  itself 

So  Bacon  says — "Property  of  lands  by  conveyance  is  first 
distributed  into  Estates  for  years,  for  life,  in  tail,  and  fee  simple. 
These  Estates  are  created  by  word,  by  writing,  or  by  record  " 

An  Estate  is,  therefore,  always  a  Right  inferior  to  that  of 
Property  :  it  in  reality  means  a  Lease :  as  Bacon  says — "  For 
Estates  for  years  which  are  commonly  called  Leases  for  years. 
Such  Interests,  or  Estates,  in  land  were  always  given  as  the  fee, 
or  reward,  for  services  rendered  to  the  Crown."  So  Bacon  also 
says — "  The  last  and  greatest  Estate  in  lands  is  fee  simple,  and 
beyond  this  there  is  none  of  the  former  for  lives,  years,  or  entails, 
but  beyond  them  is  fee  simple.  For  it  is  the  greatest,  last,  and 
uttermost  degree  of  Estates  in  Land  " 

The  true  meaning  of  Estate  is  therefore  a  Lease  or  Right  to 
use  a  thing,  derived  from  a  higher  power,  for  which  some  service 
is  given  :  which  is  feudal  property  :  and  an  Estate  in  fee  simple 
means  a  perpetual  Lease  of  lands  and  tenements:  and  is  in 
strictness  only  applicable  to  land.  But  to  call  the  Land  itself 
an  Estate  is  as  gross  a  perversion  of  language  as  to  call  it  a 
Lease 

The  true  meaning  of  the  word  Estate  is  also  shown  in  the 
Tempest,  where  Iris  says — 

"  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate 
And  some  donation  freely  to  Estate 
On  the  blessed  lovers  " 

So,  JSgeus  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  says — 
"And  all  my  Right  of  her 

I  do  Estate  unto  Demetrius  " 
So  in  As  You  Like  it,  Oliver  says — 
•"  All  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Oliver's  will  I  Estate  upon  you" 
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So  a  person's  Estate  is  anything  whatever  to  which  he  has  a 
Right,  or  Interest  :  whether  it  be  lands,  houses,  jewelry,  money, 
cattle,  Debts,  the  funds,  shares,  copyrights,  patents,  or  any  other 
property  whatever 

Farm :  another  example  is  the  word  Farm.  Most  persons 
are  accustomed  to  consider  that  a  Farm  is  a  piece  of  land  :  and 
that  a  good  Farmer  is  a  good  agriculturist  :  and  that  to  farm 
well  means  to  till  the  land  well.  All  this,  however,  is  an  error, 
The  word  Farm  like  Estate,  means  a  Lease.  It  is  called  Farm 
from  Firmus,  fixed.  Whenever  a  person  takes  a  Lease  of  any- 
thing capable  of  yielding  profits,  and  upon  agreeing  to  pay  a 
fixed  sum,  is  allowed  to  appropriate  all  the  remaining  profits  to 
himself,  it  is  termed  a  Farm.  Thus  in  many  countries  it  used  to 
be  the  custom  to  Farm  the  taxes.  The  words  Farm  and  Estate 
therefore  simply  mean  a  Lease  :  and  are  in  reality  Eights 

Thus  Spenser,  in  describing  the  miserable  state  of  Ireland  in 
his  day,  says  that  one  of  the  great  evils  was  that — "  The  Lords 
of  land  and  Freeholders  did  not  there  use  to  set  out  their  lands- 
in  Farme,  or  for  a  term  of  years  to  their  tenants  " 

Tithes  :  so  Tithes  are  not  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  flocks, 
or  personal  industries  to  which  the  parson  has  a  Eight :  but  the 
Right  itself  to  demand  the  produce 

Rent :  so  the  word  Eent  does  not  mean  the  money,  or  pro- 
duce, paid  for  the  use  of  land,  houses,  and  other  things.  Eenty 
or  redit'iis,  is  the  Right  which  the  owner  of  such  things  has  to 
demand  compensation  for  their  continuous  use  from  the  person  to- 
whom  their  use  is  granted.  It  is  a  mere  Annuity,  or  Eight  to- 
demand  a  series  of  payments  for  the  continuous  use  of  these 
things.  Formerly  the  Eight  to  receive  interest  for  the  use  of 
money  lent  was  also  called  Eeut.  On  the  Continent  the  Funds- 
are  still  called  Rentes 

Annuity :  so  the  word  Annuity  does  not  mean  the  sums  of 
money  periodically  paid  :  but  the  Eight  to  demand  them  :  and  is 
a  Property  quite  separate  from  the  money  actually  paid 
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Funds  :  this  is  a  popular  name  for  the  Rights  which  persons 
have  to  receive  payments  from  the  State  for  money  they  have  lent 
to  it.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  popular  name  :  the  legal  name  is 
Bank  Annuities 

Credit,  or  Debt :  so  a  Credit  or  a  Debt  is  the  Right  which  a 
person  has  to  demand  a  sum  of  money  from  another  person  :  and 
not  the  Money  itself  which  is  due 

So  a  Fishery,  Shootings,  Turbary,  Tolls,  Ferries,  &c.,  are  not 
Rights  to  actual  fish,  game,  turves,  moneys  :  but  the  Rights  to 
receive  them 

Definition  of  Value 

34.  Value,  as  will  be  shown  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter,  is 
an  affection  of  the  mind  ;  or  a  desire  to  possess  some  external 
object 

It  is  the  Value,  or  the  Desire  of  two  persons,  each  to  obtain 
some  object  which  is  the  Property  of  the  other,  which  produces 
an  Exchange,  or  an  act  of  commerce 

Economic  Quantities  are,  as  we  have  seen,  of  three  distinct 
orders,  any  one  of  which  may  be  exchanged  against  any  other 

Now  if  at  any  time,  the  Proprietors  of  any  tw^o  objects  agree 
to  exchange  them,  then  each  of  the  two  Quantities  is  termed 
The  Value  of  the  other 

Suppose  that  at  any  time  one  ounce  of  Gold  will  exchange 
for  18  ounces  of  Silver :  then  it  is  said  that  one  ounce  of  Gold  is 
of  the  Value  of  18  ounces  of  Silver  which  is  simply  this  equation — 
1  oz.  of  Gold  =  18  oz.  Silver 

Hence  Value  may  be  said  to  be  the  Sign  of  Equality  between 
any  two  Economic  Quantities 

We  have  then  this  Definition — 

The  Value  of  any  Economic  Quantity  is  any  Other  Eccnomic 
Quantity  for  iclucli  it  can  be  exchanged 

Hence  any  Economic  Quantity  has  as  many  Values  as  other 
Economic  Quantities  it  can  be  exchanged  for  :  and  of  course  if  it 
can  be  exchanged  for  nothing,  it  has  no  Value 
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Value  then  by  the  definition  requires  two  objects  :  just  as 
Distance  and  a  Ratio  require  two  objects.  A  single  object  cannot 
have  Yalue  :  any  more  than  a  single  object  can  be  Distant  or 
Equal.  If  we  are  told  that  any  object  is  Distant  or  Equal :  we 
immediately  ask  Distant  from  what  ?  or  equal  to  what  ? 

So  if  it  be  said  that  any  object  has  Value  we  mast  ask — 
Value  in  what  ? 

It  is  also  clear  that  as  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  Quantity 
having  Absolute,  or  Intrinsic,  Distance  or  Equality  :  so  it  is 
equally  absurd  to  speak  of  a  Quantity  having  Absolute,  or 
Intrinsic,  Value 

On  Money  and  Credit 

35.  I.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  Money.  When  persons  traded,  they  exchanged  the 
products  directly  against  each  other  :  as  is  the  custom  at  the 
present  day  with  savage  people 

Thus  in  Iliad,  vii.,  468  we  have — 

"Ni^es  S'e/c  A^yotvoto  7rapeo~Ta,o~av   olvov  ayoixrai' 


u  eV$ev  ap  olvi^ovro  Kaprj  KO/AOOOVTCS 
aAAoi  fM€v  X^X*?'  aAAoi  S'at$a>n  < 
aAAoi  Se  p'lvois,  aAAoi  8'avr^o-t  /^ 
aAAoi 


"  From  Lemnos'  isle  a  numerous  fleet  had  come 
Freighted  with  wine  ....... 

........  All  the  other  Greeks 

Hastened  to  purchase,  some  with  brass  and  some 
With  gleaming  iron  :  some  with  hides, 
Cattle  and  slaves  " 

This  exchange  of  products  against  products  is  termed  Barter. 
And  the  inconveniences  of  this  mode  of  trading  are  obvious. 
"What  haggling  and  bargaining  it  would  require  to  determine  how 
much  leather  should  be  given  for  how  much  wine  !  how  many 
oxen,  or  how  many  slaves  ! 

In  the  Homeric  poems  there  is  not  the  faintest  allusion  to 
anything  of  the  nature  of  Money.  But  even  in  those  days  it  had 
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been  discovered  that  it  would  greatly  facilitate  commerce  if  the 
products  to  be  exchanged  were  referred  to  some  common  measure 
.of  Value 

There  are  several  passages  in  the  Iliad  which  show  that  while 
traffic  had  not  advanced  beyond  Barter,  such  a  standard  of 
reference  was  used.  We  find  that  various  things  were  frequently 
estimated  as  being  worth  so  many  oxen.  Thus  in  Iliad,  ii',  448, 
Pallas's  Shield,  the  JEgis,  had  one  hundred  tassels,  each  of  the 
value  of  one  hundred  oxen.  In  Iliad,  vi.,  231,  Homer  laughs  at 
.the  folly  of  Glaucus,  who  exchanged  his  golden  armour,  worth 
one  hundred  oxen,  for  the  bronze  armour  of  Diomede,  worth  nine 
-oxen.  In  Iliad  xxiii,  703,  Achilles  offered  as  a  prize  to  the 
winner  in  the  funeral  games  in  honor  of  Patroclus,  a  large  tripod, 
which  the  Greeks  valued  among  themselves  at  twelve  oxen  :  and 
to  the  loser,  a  female  slave,  which  they  valued  at  four  oxen 

But  it  must  be  observed  that  these  oxen  did  not  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  like  Money.  The  state  of  Barter  continued  :  just 
as  at  the  present  day  it  is  quite  common  to  exchange  goods 
.according  to  their  value  in  Money,  without  any  actual  Money 
being  used 

On  the  Necessity  for  Money 

35.  II.  The  necessity  for  Money  arises  from  a  different 
cause.  So  long  as  the  products  exchanged  were  equal  in  value 
there  would  be  no  need  for  Money.  If  it  could  always  happen 
that  the  exchanges  of  products,  or  services,  were  exactly  equal 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  transaction 

But  it  would  often  happen  that  when  one  person  required 
some  product,  or  service,  from  another  person,  that  other  person 
would  not  require  an  equal  amount  of  product,  or  service,  from 
him  in  return  :  or  even  perhaps  none  at  all 

If,  then,  such  a  transaction  took  place  between  persons  with 
.such  an  Unequal  result,  there  would  remain  over  a  certain 
amount  of  product,  or  service,  due  from  the  one  to  the  other 

And  this  would  constitute  a  Debt  :  that  is  to  say,  a  Kiirht,  or 
Property,  would  be  created  in  the  person  who  had  received  the 
Jess  amount  of  service,  or  product,  to  demand  the  Balance  due  at 
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some  future  time.  And  at  the  same  time  a  correlative  Duty 
would  be  created  in  the  person  of  the  other,  who  had  received 
the  greater  amount  of  product,  or  service,  to  pay,  or  render,  the 
balance  due  when  required 

Now  among  all  nations  and  persons  who  exchange,  or  traffic, 
with  each  other,  this  result  must  inevitably  happen  :  persons 
want  some  product,  or  service,  from  others  ;  while  those  others- 
want  either  not  so  much,  or  even  perhaps  nothing  at  all,  from 
them.  And  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  inconveniences  which  would 
arise  if  persons  could  never  get  anything  they  wanted,  unless  the 
persons  who  could  supply  these  wants,  wanted  something  equal 
in  value  in  return  at  the  same  time 

In  process  of  time  all  nations  hit  upon  this  plan  :  they  fixed 
upon  some  material  substance,  which  they  agreed  to  make  always- 
exchangeable  among  themselves,  to  represent  the  amount  of  Debt, 

That  is  if  such  an  unequal  exchange  took  place  among 
persons,  so  leaving  a  balance  due  from  one  to  another :  the 
person  who  had  received  the  greater  amount  of  service,  or 
product,  gave  a  quantity  of  this  Universally  Exchangeable 
Merchandise  to  make  up  the  balance  :  so  that  the  person  who 
had  received  the  lesser  amount  of  service,  or  product,  might/ 
obtain  an  equivalent  from  some  one  else 

Suppose  a  winedealer  wants  bread  from  a  baker  :  but  the 
baker  wants  either  not  so  much  wine,  or  even  no  wine  at  all,  from 
the  winedealer.  The  winedealer  buys  the  bread  from  the  baker, 
and  gives  him  in  exchange  as  much  wine  as  he  wants  :  and  makes 
up  the  balance  by  giving  him  an  amount  of  this  Universally 
Exchangeable  Merchandise,  equivalent  to  the  deficiency  :  and  if 
the  baker  wants  no  wine  at  all,  he  gives  him  the  full  equivalent 
of  the  bread  in  this  Merchandise 

The  baker  wants  perhaps  meat,  or  shoes,  but  not  wine, 
Having  received  this  Universally  Exchaugeable  Merchandise  from 
the  winedealer,  he  goes  to  the  butcher,  or  the  shoemaker,  and 
obtains  from  them  the  equivalent  of  the  bread  he  has  sold  to  the 
winedealer.  Hence  the  satisfaction  that  was  due  to  him  from 
the  winedealer  is  paid  by  the  butcher,  or  shoemaker 

This  Universally  Exchangeable  Merchandise  is  termed  Money  : 
and  these  considerations  show  its  fundamental  nature.  Its- 
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function  is  to  represent  the  Debts  which  arise  from  unequal 
exchanges  among  men  :  and  to  enable  persons  who  have  rendered 
any  sort  of  services  to  others,  and  have  received  no  equivalent 
from  them,  to  preserve  a  record  of  these  services  :  and  of  their 
Rights  or  Title,  to  obtain  an  equivalent  product,  or  Service,  from 
some  one  else,  when  they  require  it 

Aristotle,  Bishop  of  Berkeley,  the  Economists,  Adam  Smith, 
Thornton,  Bastiat,  Mill,  and  Jurists  have  seen  the  true  Nature  of 
Money 

35.  III.  The  true  nature  of  Money  is  now  apparent.  It  is- 
simply  a  Right,  or  Title,  to  demand  some  Product  or  service  from 
some  one  else 

Now  when  a  person  accepts  Money  in  exchange  for  products, 
or  services  rendered,  he  can  neither  eat  it,  nor  drink  it,  nor  clothe 
himself  with  it  :  nor  is  it  any  species  of  Economic  satisfaction 
for  the  service  he  has  done.  He  only  agrees  to  accept  it  in 
exchange  for  the  services  he  has  rendered,  because  he  believes,  or 
has  confidence,  that  he  can  purchase  some  satisfaction  which  he 
does  require,  at  any  time  he  pleases.  Money  is  therefore  what  is- 
termed  Credit  ? 

A  whole  series  of  writers  from  the  earliest  times  have 
perceived  that  the  true  Nature  of  Money  is  merely  a  Eight  or  Title 
to  acquire  a  satisfaction  from  some  one  else  ;  i.e.,  a  Credit 

Thus  Aristotle  says1  — 

"  UTrtp  Se  jjLe\\ova"f)<s  dXXayrjs  (et  vvv  /r^Sey  Setrat,  on  ccrrca 
ecu/  SerjOfj)  TO  vo/Aioyxa  olov  'Eyyv^rTfs  CCTTLV  TJ/XII'.  Set  yap  TOVTO 


"But  ivith  regard  to  a  future  Exchange  (if  we  want  nothing  at 
present,  that  it  may  take  place  when  ive  do  want  it)  Money  is  as  it 
ivere  our  Security.  For  it  is  necessary  that  he  who  bring*  it, 
should  be  able  to  get  what  he  ivants  " 

So  a  London  Merchant,  F.  Cradocke,  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth says  —  "  Having  now  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  of 

*Xicomach,  Eth.,  B.   V. 
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these  metals  (Gold  and  Silver)  in  which  the  medium  of  commerce, 

•or  Universal  Credit,  hath  formerly  been  placed 

"  Now  that  Credit  is  as  good  as  Money  will  appear :  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  Money  itself  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  Security 
wh'ich  men  receive  upon  parting  with  their  commodities,  as  a 
ground  of  Hope  or  Assurance,  that  they  shall  be  repaid  in  some 
other  commodity  :  since  no  man  would  either  sell  or  part  with 
any  for  the  best  Money,  but  in  hopes  thereby  to  procure  some 
other  commodities  or  necessary  " 

So  an  old  pamphleteer  in  1710,  saw  the  same  truth.  He 
says1 — "  Trade  found  itself  unsufferably  straightened  and  per- 
plexed for  want  of  a  general  specie  of  a  complete  intrinsic  worth, 
as  the  medium  to  supply  the  Defect  of  Exchanging,  and  to  make 
good  the  balance,  where  a  nation  or  a  market,  or  a  merchant 
•demands  of  another  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  either  the 
buyer  hath  goods  to  answer,  or  the  seller  hath  occasion  to  take 
back  " 

So  the  great  metaphysician,  Bishop  Berkeley,  says  in  his 
Querist — 

21.  Whether  the  other  things  being  given,  as  climate,  soil,  &c., 
the  wealth  be  not  proportioned  to  industry,  and  this  to  the 
circulation  of  Credit,  be  the  Credit  circulated  by  what  Tokens  or 
Marks  whatever  ? 

24.  Whether  the  true    idea    of    Money   as    such,    be   not 
.altogether  that  of  a  Ticket  or  Counter  ? 

25.  Whether  the  terms  crown,  livre,  pound  sterling,  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  exponents,  or  denominations  :  and  whether 
Gold,  Silver,  and  Paper,  are  not  Tickets  and  Counters,   for 
reckoning,  recording,  and  transferring  such  denominations  ? 

35.  Whether  Power  to  command  the  Industry  of  others  be 
not  real  Wealth  ?  And  whether  Money  be  not  in  truth  Tickets 
or  Tokens,  for  recording  and  conveying  such  Power  ?  and 
whether  it  be  of  consequence  what  material  the  Tickets  are 
jnade  of  ? 

426.     Whether  all  circulation  be  not  alike  a  circulation  of 

lAn  Essay  on  Public  Credit,  p.  25 
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Credit,  whatsoever  medium — Metal  or  Paper — is  employed  :  and 
whether  Gold  be  any  more  that  Credit  for  so  much  Power  ? 
See  also  Queries  441,  449,  450,  459,  475,  and  many  others 

It  is  one  of  the  special  merits  of  the  Economists  that  they 
clearly  saw  the  true  nature  of  Money.  Among  many  others 
Bandeau,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  says1 — "This 
coined  Money  in  circulation,  is  nothing,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
but  effective  Titles  on  the  general  mass  of  useful  and  agreeable 
enjoyments,  which  cause  the  well  being  and  propagation  of  the 
human  race  " 

"It  is  a  kind  of  Bill  of  Exchange,  or  Order,  payable' at  the 
will  of  the  bearer  " 

"  Instead  of  taking  his  share  in  kind  of  all  matters  of 
subsistence,  and  all  raw  produce  annually  growing,  the  sovereign 
demands  it  in  Money,  the  effective  Titles,  the  Order,  the  Bill  of 
Exchange,  &c." 

So  Edmund  Burke2  speaks  of  Gold  and  Silver  as — "  The  two 
great  recognised  Species  that  represent  the  lasting  Credit  of 
mankind  " 

So  Smith  says3 — "  A  Guinea  may  be  considered  as  a  Bill  for 
a  certain  quantity  of  necessaries  and  conveniences  upon  all  the 
tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood  " 

So  Henry  Thornton,  the  eminent  banker,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Bullion  Report,  says4 — "  Money  of  every  kind  is  an  Order 
for  goods.  It  is  so  considered  by  the  laborer  when  he  receives  it, 
and  it  is  almost  instantly  turned  into  money's  worth.  It  is 
merely  the  Instrument  by  which  the  purchaseable  stock  of  the 
country  is  distributed  with  convenience  and  advantage  among 
the  several  members  of  the  community  " 

This  great  fundamental  truth  was  also  very  clearly  seen  by 

1  Introduction  a  la  Philosophic  Economiquc 
^Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution 

3  Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  II.,  c.  2 
*An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Paper  Credit  of  Great  Britain,  p.  8O 
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Bastiat.  He  says1 — "  You  have  a  crown  piece.  What  does  it 
mean  in  your  hands  ?  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  witness  and  the 
proof,  that  you  have  at  some  time  done  work,  which,  instead  of 
profiting  by,  you  have  allowed  society  to  enjoy,  in  the  person  of 
jour  client.  This  crown  piece  witnesses  that  you  have  rendered 
a  service  to  society,  and,  moreover,  it  states  the  value  of  it.  It 
witnesses  besides,  that  you  have  not  received  back  from  society  a 
real  equivalent  service,  as  was  your  Right.  To  put  it  into  your 
power  to  exercise  this  Right,  when  and  where  you  please,  society, 
by  the  hands  of  your  client,  has  given  you  an  Acknoivledgment  or 
Title,  an  Order  of  the  State,  or  Token,  a  crown  piece  in  short 
which  does  not  differ  from  Titles  of  Credit,  except  that  it  carries 
its  Value  in  itself  (?),  and  if  you  can  read  with  the  eyes  of  the 
mind,  the  inscription  it  bears,  you  can  see  distinctly  these  words — 
"  Pay  to  the  bearer  a  service  equivalent  to  that  whicli  he  has 
rendered  to  society.  Value  received  and  stated,  proved  and  measured 
by  that  wliich  is  on  me  " 

"  After  that  you  cede  your  crown  piece  to  me.  Either  it  is  a 
present,  or  it  is  in  exchange  for  something  else,  if  you  give  it  to 
me  as  the  price  of  a  service.  See  what  follows  :  your  account  as 
regards  the  real  satisfaction  with  society  is  satisfied,  balanced, 
•closed.  You  rendered  it  a  service  for  a  crown  piece,  you  now 
restore  it  the  crown  piece  in  exchange  for  a  service  :  so  far  as 
regards  you,  the  account  is  settled.  But  I  am  now  just  in  the 
position  you  were  in  before.  It  is  I,  now,  who  have  done 
a  service  to  society  in  your  person.  It  is  I  who  am  the 
creditor  for  the  value  of  the  work  which  I  have  done  for  you, 
,and  which  I  could  devote  to  myself.  It  is  into  my  hands  now 
that  this  Title  of  Credit  should  pass,  the  witness  and  the  proof  of 
this  social  Debt,  you  cannot  say  that  I  am  the  richer,  because  if 
I  have  to  receive  something,  it  is  because  I  have  given  some- 
thing " 

So  again  he  says2 — "  It  is  enough  for  a  man  to  have  rendered 
services,  and  so  to  have  the  Right  to  draw  upon  society  by 
the  means  of  exchange  for  equivalent  services.  That  which  I 
-call  the  means  of  Exchange,  is  Money,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Bank 

i(Euvres,  Vol.  II.,  Maudit  Argent,  p.  80 
2  Harmonies  Ecmomiques,  Capital,  p.  209 
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Notes,  and  also  Bankers.  Whoever  has  rendered  a  service,  and 
has  not  received  an  equal  satisfaction,  is  the  Bearer  of  a  Warrant 
either  possessed  of  value,  like  Money,  or  of  Credit  like  Hank 
Notes,  which  gives  him  the  Right  to  draw  from  society, 
when  he  likes,  and  under  what  form  he  will,  an  equivalent 


service  " 


So  again  he  says1 — "  I  take  the  case  of  a  private  student. 
What  is  he  doing  at  Paris  ?  How  does  he  live  therei?  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  society  places  at  his  disposal,  food,  cloth inu-, 
lodging,  amusements,  books,  means  of  instruction,  a  multitude  of 
things,  in  short,  of  which  the  production  would  demand  a  long 
time  to  be  explained  and  still  more  to  be  effected.  And  in 
return  for  all  these  things,  which  have  required  so  much  labor, 
toil,  fatigue,  physical  and  intellectual  efforts,  so  many  transports, 
inventions,  commercial  operations,  what  services  has  the  student 
rendered  to  society  ?  None  !  he  is  only  preparing  to  render  some. 
Why  then  have  these  millions  of  men  who  have  performed  actual 
services,  effectual  and  productive,  abandoned  to  him  their  fruits  ? 

"  This  is  the  explanation — The  father  of  this  student  who 
was  an  advocate,  a  physician,  or  a  merchant,  had  formerly 
rendered  services — it  may  be  to  the  people  of  China — and  had 
received,  not  direct  services,  but  Rights  to  demand  services,  at 
the  time,  in  the  place,  and  under  the  form,  which  might  suit  him 
the  best.  It  is  for  these  distant  and  anterior  services  that  society 
is  paying  to-day  :  and  wonderful  it  is  !  If  we  follow  in  thought 
the  infinite  course  of  operations  which  must  have  taken  place  to 
attain  this  result,  we  shall  see  that  every  one  must  have  been 
remunerated  for  his  pains  :  and  that  these  Rights  have  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  sometimes  in  small  portions,  sometimes 
-combined,  until  in  the  consumption  of  this  student  the  whole  has 
been  balanced.  Is  not  this  a  strange  phenomenon  ? 

'•  We  should  shut  our  eyes  to  the  light  if  we  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  society  cannot  present  such  complicated 
transactions,  in  which  the  civil  and  penal  laws  have  so  little 
part,  without  obeying  a  wonderfully  ingenious  mechanism.  77//.v 
Mechanism  •/*  the  object  of  Political  Economy  " 

1  Bar  monies  Economiques,  Organisation  yaturcllc,  p.  L'-J 
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So  Mill  says — "The  Pounds,  or  Shillings  which  a  person 
receives,  weekly  or  yearly,  are  not  what  constitutes  his  income  : 
they  are  a  sort  of  Ticket,  or  Order,  which  he  can  present  for 
payment  at  any  shop  he  pleases,  and  which  entitles  him  to  receive 
a  certain  Yalne  of  any  commodity  that  he  makes  choice  of.  The 
farmer  pays  his  laborers  and  his  landlord  in  these  Tickets,  as  the 
most  convenient  plan  for  himself  and  them  " 

It  is  so  clearly  understood  that  Money  is,  in  reality,  nothing 
more  than  the  Right  or  Title  to  demand  something  to  be  paid  or 
done,  that  some  Jurists  expressly  class   it  under   the   Title   of 
Incorporeal  Property 
Thus  Yulteius  says — 

"  Nummus  in  quo  non  Materia  ipsa,  sed  Yalor  attenditur  " 
"  Money,  in  which  not  the  Material,  but  the  Value  is  regarded"' 
That  is  we  desire   or  demand   other  things   for  the  direct 
satisfaction   they   give   us  :   but   we  only  desire  money   as   the 
Means  of  purchasing  other  things 

Gold  and  Silver  Money,  therefore,  may  be  justly  termed 
Metallic  Credit 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  writers  of  all  classes,  Philosophers^ 
Merchants,  Bankers,  Economists,  and  Jurists,  are  all  perfectly 
agreed  upon  the  nature  of  money.  It  represents  Indebtedness  : 
or  Services  due  to  the  owner  of  it  :  and  it  represents  the  Right 
or  Title,  which  its  owner  has  to  demand  some  product,  or  service,, 
in  recompense  for  some  service  he  has  done  for  some  one  else 

On  Credit 

35.  IV.  So  long  as  nations  continue  in  a  low  state  of 
civilisation,  all  the  Money,  or  Credit,  is  made  of  some  material 
substance.  But  when  they  advance  in  civilisation  they  make  use 
of  Credit  of  another  form 

To  revert  to  the  case  from  which  we  showed  that  the 
necessity  for  money  arose  out  of  Unequal  Exchanges  among  men. 
Suppose  that  if  instead  of  the  General  Merchandise  called  Money, 
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by  which  the  Creditor  can  obtain  a  satisfaction  from  some  one 
else,  the  Debtor  simply  gives  a  Promise  that  he  himself  will 
render  the  balance  due  when  required.  Then  the  Creditor  has 
also  the  Right  to  demand  an  equivalent  at  a  future  time,  but  only 
from  his  own  Debtor 

Suppose  that  a  person  holds  a  tea  merchant's  Promise  to 
deliver  a  chest  of  tea  when  required  :  and  the  tea  merchant  is 
able  to  deliver  the  tea  when  required  :  it  is  evident  that  the 
Promise  is  exactly  equivalent  to  so  much  Money,  in  that 
particular  case 

Xow  that  Promise  is  only  the  Eight  to  demand  a  particular 
commodity  from  a  particular  person.  And  that  person  may  die 
or  become  bankrupt :  and  be  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise.  Hence 
the  Promise  is  both  Particular  and  Precarious.  But  so  long  as 
the  tea  merchant  is  able  to  deliver  the  tea  when  required,  the 
Promise  is  of  the  Value  of  the  tea  :  and  to  any  one  who  wants 
tea,  the  Promise  is  of  the  same  Yalue  as  Money  in  that  particular 
instance 

This  Order  or  Promise,  or  Right,  is  what  is  usually  termed 
Credit  :  and  though  it  is  of  a  lower  and  inferior  form,  it  is 
clearly  seen  that  it  is  of  the  same  general  nature  as  Money 

Moreover,  this  Right  may  be  bought  and  sold,  or  exchanged, 
exactly  like  Money 

Suppose  that  a  second  person  had  performed  services  to  a 
wine  merchant :  and  as  before,  had  received  a  Promise  from  him 
to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  :  then  of  course  his  promise  to 
jay  so  much  wine  would  be  of  the  Yalue  of  that  quantity  of  wine. 
Suppose,  then,  that  the  person  who  held  the  Promise  to  pay 
tea,  did  not  happen  to  want  tea ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  his 
Promise  to  pay  tea  would  not  avail  to  procure  him  wine.  Also 
suppose  that  the  person  who  held  the  Promise  to  pay  the  wine, 
did  not  happen  to  want  wine  :  but  did  happen  to  want  tea  :  then 
his  order  to  pay  wine  would  not  procure  him  the  tea 

But  suppose  that  these  two  persons  happened  to  meet,  ami 
made  known  their  respective  wants  to  each  other,  they  might 
agree  to  exchange  their  respective  Orders,  according  to  the  relative 
Value  of  the  tea  and  the  wine.  And  then  each  person  would  be 
able  to  obtain  the  satisfaction  he  required 
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The  same  also  is  true  with  respect  to  every  other  Promise  to 
pay  any  other  product.  An  order  for  a  shilling's  worth  of  bread 
or  of  milk  is  exactly  of  the  Value  of  a  shilling  in  these  particular 
cases  :  and  so  on  in  regard  to  an  Order  for  any  other  product  in 
succession.  The  only  difference  is  that  each  Order  has  only  one 
particular  Value  :  while  with  a  shilling,  he  can  get  Any  of  the 
products  he  may  require.  Thus,  while  each  Order  has  only 
one  Yalue,  a  shilling  has  a  multitude  of  Values,  or  a  general 
Value,  and  can  purchase  any  one  of  them 

But  these  Orders  are  so  many  circulating  Credits  or  Debts : 
and  they  may  be  interchanged  among  their  respective  holders  in 
any  way  they  please.  So  that  a  person  who  holds  several  Orders 
for  one  thing  only,  may  exchange  them  against  Orders  for  as 
many  other  things  as  he  may  require 

Now  as  in  Economics  we  are  in  no  way  concerned  with  the 
materials  of  things  :  nor  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
useful :  but  simply  and  solely  with  their  Quality  of  Exchange- 
ability :  or  their  capacity  of  being  bought  and  sold,  or  exchanged  : 
and  as  these  Orders  may  all  be  bought  and  sold  exactly  like  any 
material  chattels  :  they  are  termed  Pecunia,  Bona,  Res,  Merx  in 
Roman  Law  :  ^p^/x,ara,  Trpay/xara,  TrAovros,  ovcria,  oucos,  dyaOd, 
&c.,  in  Greek  Law  :  Goods,  Chattels,  Vendible  Commodities, 
Merchandise,  Incorporeal  Chattels,  Incorporeal  Wealth  in  English 
Law  :  and  therefore,  Wealth  in  Economics 

From  this  it  is  seen  that,  though  highly  inconvenient,  it  would 
be  perfectly  possible  to  carry  on  the  exchanges  of  society  without 
actual  material  money.  During  the  great  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  gold  and  silver  Money  entirely  disappeared  from  cir- 
culation :  and  private  Tickets,  or  Orders,  of  the  nature  described 
above,  took  its  place.  Instead  of  metallic  money,  people  had 
their  pockets  filled  with  bread  tickets,  milk  tickets,  rail-road 
tickets,  and  many  others.  If  a  man  had  his  hair  cut  and  tendered 
a  dollar  in  payment,  he  could  not  get  the  change  in  Money :  but 
the  hairdresser  gave  him  so  many  tickets,  promising  to  cut  his  hair 
so  many  times.  We  saw  one  case  in  an  American  paper  in  which 
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payment  was  made  in  Tickets,  or  Bills,  promising  to  pay  in 
strawberries,  when  the  season  came  on 

It  is  so  usual  in  this  country  to  make  Credits  payable  in 
Money  only,  that  it  is  sometimes  supposed  that  Credits  can  only  be 
made  payable  in  Money.  But  in  the  south  of  Europe  it  is  quite 
usual  to  make  Bills  payable  in  the  products  of  the  earth,  such  as 
oil,  currants,  &c. 

This  seemed  so  novel  a  doctrine,  that  we  shall  find  hereafter 
that  Lord  Cranworth,  when  Chancellor,  asserted  that  a  Bill 
payable  in  iron  was  not  legal 

On  Substances  used  as  Money 

36.  The  necessity  for  Money  has  arisen  among  all  nations, 
the  most  barbarous  as  well  as  the  most  civilised.  As  soon  as  the 
members  of  any  community,  however  barbarous,  begin  to 
exchange  among  themselves,  Unequal  Exchanges  must  necessarily 
arise :  and  therefore  Indebtedness  is  created.  And  some 
substance  is  hit  upon  to  represent  these  services  due  :  and  the 
Rights  which  its  holders  have,  to  demand  some  product,  or 
service,  in  satisfaction  of  the  services  they  have  done  to  some 
one  else 

A  great  many  different  substances  have  been  used  by  different 
nations  to  represent  this  universal  want.  The  Hebrews,  we  know, 
used  Silver.  Xo  money  was  in  use  in  the  times  of  the  Homeric 
poems  :  but  some  time  after  them,  though  we  cannot  say  when, 
copper  bars,  or  skewers,  were  used  as  Money  throughout  Greece  : 
which  Pheidon  of  Argos,  in  the  eighth  century,  B.C.,  superseded 
by  silver  coins.  The  ./Ethiopians  used  carved  pebbles :  the 
Carthaginians  used  leather  discs,  with  some  mysterious  substance 
sewii  up  in  them.  Throughout  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Oc.-an, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  shells  are  still  used.  In  Thibet 
and  some  parts  of  China  little  blocks  of  compressed  tea  aiv 
as  Money.  In  the  last  century,  dried  cod  was  used  in  X  \\- 
i'oundland  :  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  :  tobacco  in  Virginia. 
Smith  says  that,  in  his  day,  nails  were  used  as  Money,  in  a 
village  in  Scotland.  In  some  of  the  American  colonies  powder 
and  shot :  in  Carnpeachy,  logwood :  and  among  the  North 

&  2 
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American  Indians  belts  of  wampum  were  used  as  Money.  We 
read  of  another  people  who  used  cowries  as  small  change  :  and 
the  skulls  of  their  enemies  for  large  sums.  It  is  said  that  in 
Virginia,  in  1867,  the  proprietors  were  reduced  to  such  straits  as 
to  use  dried  squirrel  skins  as  Money,  and  many  other  things- 
have  been  used  in  various  countries  for  the  same  purpose 

But  when  we  consider  the  purposes  for  which  Money  is 
required,  it  is  easily  seen  that  no  substance  possesses  so  many 
advantages  as  a  Metal.  The  use  of  Money  being  to  preserve  the 
record  of  services  due  to  its  possessor  for  any  future  time,  it  is 
clear  that  Money  should  not  alter  by  time.  A  Money  of  dried 
cod  would  not  keep  very  long,  nor  would  it  be  easily  divisible, 
Not  many  bankers  would  care  to  keep  their  accounts  in  dried 
cod,  tobacco,  sugar,  logwood,  or  dead  men's  skulls 

One  of  the  first  requisites  of  Money  is  that  it  should  be 
easily  divisible  into  very  small  fragments  :  so  that  its  owner 
should  be  able  to  get  any  amount  of  service  he  pleases  at  any 
time.  Taking  these  requisites  into  consideration,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  no  substance  which  combines  them  so  well  as  a 
metal.  Metal  is  uniform  in  its  texture  :  it  can  be  divided  into 
any  number  of  fragments,  each  of  which  shall  be  equal  in  value 
to  any  other  fragment  of  the  same  weight :  and  if  required, 
these  fragments  can  always  be  reunited,  and  form  a  whole  again, 
of  the  value  of  all  its  parts  :  which  can  be  said  of  no  other 
substance 

All  civilised  nations,  therefore,  have  adopted  Metal  as  Money  : 
and  of  Metals  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  have  been  chiefly 
preferred 

The  Chinese  invented  Paper  Money 

37.  We  have  now  to  treat  of  a  Material  used  as  Moneyr 
which  in  latter  times  at  least,  has  had  incomparably  more 
influence  in  the  World  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  :  namely 
Paper 

The  Romans  invented  the  business,  which  in  modern  language 
is  termed  Banking.  The  Roman  bankers  invented  Cheques  and 
Bills  of  Exchange  :  but  they  did  not  invent  Bank  Notes.  The 
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use  of  Cheques  and  Bills  of  Exchange  by  the  Romans  was 
extremely  narrow  :  restricted  to  the  immediate  parties  :  and  they 
were  never  made  transferable,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  so  as  to  get 
into  general  circulation  and  serve  the  purposes  of  Money 

The  invention  of  Paper  to  be  used  as  circulating  Money  is 
due  to  the  Chinese 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hiantsong  of  the  Dynasty 
of  Thang,  about  the  year  807  A.D.  there  was  a  great  scarcity  in 
the  country.  The  Emperor  ordered  all  the  merchants  and  rich 
persons  to  bring  their  money  into  the  public  treasury,  and,  in 
exchange  for  it,  gave  them  Notes,  called  fey-thsian,  or  flying 
money.  In  three  years,  however,  this  Money  was  suppressed  in 
the  capital,  and  was  current  only  in  the  provinces.  In  906  A.D. 
Thait-siu,  the  founder  of  the  Soung  Dynasty,  revived  this  practice. 
Merchants  were  allowed  to  deposit  their  cash  in  the  public 
treasuries,  and  received  in  return  Notes  called  pian-fhs'lan,  or 
current  Money.  The  convenience  of  this  was  so  great,  that  the 
custom  quickly  spread,  and  in  997,  there  was  paper  in  circulation 
to  the  amount  of  1,700,000  ounces  of  silver,  and  in  1021  it  had 
increased  to  2,830,000  ounces.  At  this  period  a  company  of 
sixteen  of  the  richest  Merchants  were  permitted  to  issue  Notes 
payable  in  three  years.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
company  was  bankrupt,  which  gave  rise  to  much  public  distress 
and  litigation.  The  Emperor  abolished  the  Notes  of  this 
company,  and  forbade  any  more  joint  stock  Banks  to  be  founded. 
Henceforth  the  power  of  issuing  Notes  was  kept  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  These  Notes  were  also  called  Jciao-tsu,  and 
were  of  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver.  In  1032  there  were 
Jciao-tsu  to  the  value  of  1,256,340  ounces  in  circulation. 
Subsequently  banks  of  this  nature  were  set  up  in  each  province, 
and  the  Notes  issued  by  one  provincial  Bank  had  no  currency  in 
any  other.  These  were  the  first  Bank  Notes  on  record — that  is 
to  say,  Notes  issued  in  exchange  for  money,  or  convertible  into 
money  :  and  not  Paper  Money  or  paper  created  without  any 
previous  deposit  of  specie.  Besides  these  Bank  Notes,  the 
Chinese  issued  Paper  Money  to  a  vast  amount1 

It  would  be  too  long  here  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the 

t  Journal  Asiatique,  Vol.  I.,  p.  256 
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Paper  Money  of  China :  but  we  have  given  some  full  notices  of 
it  elsewhere.1  But  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  the 
process  of  its  manufacture 

About  1288,  Marco  Polo  travelled  in  China,  and  discovered 
the  existence  of  this  Paper  Money.  In  Book  II.,  c.  18,  he  gives 
an  account  of  its  manufacture.  He  says  that  it  was  made  in 
Kambalu.  The  inner  rind  of  the  mulberry  tree  was  steeped  and 
Dounded  in  a  mortar,  and  then  made  into  paper,  resembling  that 
made  from  cotton,  but  quite  black.  It  was  then  cut  into  pieces 
nearly  square,  but  of  different  sizes.  The  smallest  were  of  the 
value  of  a  denier  tournois  :  the  next  for  a  Venetian  groat  :  others 
for  two,  five,  and  ten  groats  :  others,  one  to  ten  gold  besants. 
Several  officers  had  to  subscribe  their  names  and  place  their  seals 
on  each  Note,  which  was  then  stamped  with  the  royal  seal  dipped 
in  vermilion.  Counterfeiting  was  a  capital  offence.  It  had  then 
a  forced  currency,  and  no  one  dared  to  refuse  it  on  pain  of  death. 
Caravans  of  merchants  arrived  with  their  goods,  which  they  laid 
before  the  king,  who  selected  what  he  pleased,  and  paid  them  in 
this  money.  When  any  one  wished  to  exchange  old  money  for 
new,  it  was  done  at  the  mint,  at  a  charge  of  three  per  cent.  If 
any  one  wanted  gold  or  silver  for  manufacture,  they  could  obtain 
bullion  at  the  mint  in  exchange  for  the  paper.  Marco  Polo 
mentions  many  cities  where  he  observed  this  money  in  circulation. 

Credit  and  Paper,  either  payable  in  specie,  or  inconvertible, 
now  forms  the  great  Circulating  Medium,  or  Currency,  of  the 
world,  and  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  amounts  to  nearly  one 
hundred  times  the  quantity  of  specie,  in  this  country 

Credits  payable  in  Services 

38.  In  every  Obligation,  or  Contract,  the  party  who  has  the 
Right  to  enforce  the  performance  of  the  Duty  is  the  Creditor : 
and  the  party  whose  Duty  to  perform  it  is  the  Debtor 

The  words  of  the  Digest  are  General.  A  Credit  is  the  Right 
to  compel  a  person  to  Pay  or  Do  something.  Hence  large 
amounts  of  Credit  are  payable,  not  in  any  material  substance, 
Money  or  any  other  :  but  in  Personal  Services 

1  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  Act  Currency,  p.  666 
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Thus  in  feudal  times  Rents  were  payable  not  only  in  Money, 
and  in  products  of  the  earth,  termed  Rents  in  kind  :  but  also  in 
Personal  Services  :  and  such  Rents  were  termed  Rent  Services 

And  the  person  who  has  the  Right  to  demand  a  service  is  as 
much  a  Creditor  as  the  one  who  has  the  Right  to  demand  a 
material  product :  and  the  person  who  is  bound  to  render  a 
service  is  as  much  a  Debtor  as  the  one  who  is  bound  to  pay  a 
material  substance 

A  jaded  legislator  has  taken  shootings  in  the  Highlands.  On 
the  10th  of  August  he  goes  to  the  Railway  office  and  pays  five 
guineas  :  in  exchange  he  receives  a  ticket  for  Inverness.  That 
ticket  is  a  Credit  :  it  is  a  Bill  payable  in  a  Railway  journey  to 
Inverness 

In  exchange  for  Money  the  Post  Office  issues  Postage  Stamps. 
These  Stamps  are  Credit.  They  are  Bills  payable  in  the  carriage 
of  a  letter 

A  Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society,  in  exchange  for  his 
subscription  receives  an  ivory.  That  ivory  is  a  Credit.  It  is  a 
Bill  payable  in  admission  to  the  gardens 

A  person  wishes  to  see  Irving,  in  Hamlet.  He  has  perhaps 
to  buy  a  ticket  a  fortnight  in  advance.  That  ticket  is  a  Credit. 
It  is  a  Bill  payable  in  seeing  Irving  in  Hamlet 

A  College  engages  one  of  its  members  at  a  quarterly  salary  to 
give  lectures  to  its  students.  The  lecturer  gives  his  lectures,  and 
thus  acquires  a  Right  to  demand  his  salary  from  the  College. 
This  Right  of  Action  is  the  Credit  or  the  Debt 

A  member  of  the  University  gives  lessons  to  private  students. 
The  fee  is  paid  either  in  advance,  or  after  the  lessons  are  given. 
If  the  fee  is  paid  in  advance,  the  student  acquires  a  Right  of 
action,  a  Credit  or  Debt,  against  his  tutor  to  demand  so  much 
instruction.  If  the  lessons  are  given  first,  the  tutor  acquires  a 
Right  of  action,  a  Credit,  or  a  Debt  to  demand  payment  for  his 
lessons 

The  master  of  a  household  engages  servants,  and  agrees  to  pay 
them  wages  monthly,  or  quarterly,  as  the  case  may  be.  When 
the  servants  have  performed  these  terms  of  service,  they  have  a 
Right  of  action  against  their  master  for  their  wages.  This  Right 
of  action  is  a  Credit  or  a  Debt 
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So  officials  of  all  kinds  at  the  end  of  certain  terms  of  service 
acquire  a  Eight  to  be  paid  for  their  services.  These  Rights  are 
Credits  or  Debts 

Hence  Credit  can  purchase  services  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
Money  :  it  is  a  Purchasing  Power  which  can  effect  any  result 
that  Money  can 

The  Function  of  Credit  is  to  bring  into  Commerce  the  Present 
Values  of  Future  Profits 

39.     The  true  function  of  Credit  is  now  apparent 

It  is  a  very  common  idea  that  Credit  is  the  u  goods"  which 
are  "  lent :"  or  the  "  transfer  "  of  them 

Such  ideas  are  wholly  erroneous.  In  all  cases  whatever,  a 
Credit  is  the  Present  Right  to  a  Future  Payment 

And  the  true  function  of  Credit  is  to  bring  into  Commerce  the 
Present  Values  of  Future  Profits 

When  an  estate  in  land  is  sold  the  Present  Value  of  all  its 
Future  Profits  is  expressed,  and  brought  into  Commerce  by  the 
Money  paid  for  it 

The  total  amount  of  the  Shares  in  any  Commercial  Company, 
banking,  insurance,  railway,  or  any  other,  denotes  the  value  of 
the  existing  property  of  the  Company,  together  with  the  total 
Present  Value  of  their  Future  Profits 

So  the  Money  paid  for  the  goodwill  of  a  business,  a  copyright, 
patent,  a  professional  practice,  &c.,  is  the  Present  Value  of  the 
Future  Profits 

So  when  a  merchant  or  trader  trades  on  "  Credit  "  he  brings 
into  Commerce  the  Present  Value  of  a  Future  Profit.  He  buys 
the  goods  or  the  labor,  and  gives  as  their  Price  the  Eight  to 
demand  a  sum  to  be  paid  out  of  the  expected  future  profits 

So  when  the  State  contracts  a  loan  for  any  public  purpose  it 
buys  the  Money,  and  gives  as  its  price  the  Eight  to  demand  a 
series  of  payments  out  of  the  future  income  of  the  people 

So  when  municipal  corporations  and  other  public  bodies  con- 
tract loans  for  public  purposes,  they  buy  money  by  giving  as  its 
Price  the  Eight  to  demand  a  series  of  payments  out  of  the  future 
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revenues  of  their  constituents.     That  is,  they  brinir  into  Com- 
merce the  Present  Value  of  their  Future  income 

So  Credit  in  all  its  forms,  and  to  whatever  purpose  it  is  applied, 
simply  brings  into  Commerce  the  Present  Value  of  a  Future 
Profit 

The  famous  French  wit,  Eivarol,  well  said — "Man  conquers 
space  by  commerce,  and  Time  by  Credit " 

The  Fundamental  Concept  of  Monetary  Science 

40.  The  preceding  considerations  now  enable  us  to  perceive 
the  Fundamental  Concept  of  Monetary  Science 

We  have  seen  that  writers  of  all  classes  are  agreed  as  to  the 
fundamental  nature  of  Money.  It  represents  Debts  which  are 
due  to  persons  who  have  done  services  to  others,  and  have  received 
no  equivalent  services  in  return.  It  merely  represents  the  Right 
to  demand  these  equivalent  services  when  they  please  :  and 
its  special  function  is  to  measure,  record,  and  preserve  these 
Rights  for  future  use  ;  and  to  transfer  them  to  any  one  else 

If  all  the  services  exchanged  in  society  exactly  balanced,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  money 

Supposing,  then,  that  there  was  nothing  but  Metallic  Money 
in  use,  the  following  axiom  is  evident — 

61  The  Quantity  of  Money  in  any  country  represents  the 
Quantity  o/Debt  which  there  would  be,  if  there  were  no  Money" 

But  as  we  have  seen  that  in  civilised  countries  these  Debts,  or 
Rights,  are  recorded  in  the  simple  form  of  Rights  against 
particular  persons,  whether  written  and  unwritten,  as  well  as  in 
Metallic  Coin,  which  are  rights  against  the  general  community, 
the  terms  Circulating  Medium,  or  Currency,  include  these  Debts 
in  both  forms 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  Circulating  Medium,  or  Currency, 
represents  nothing  but  Transferable  Debt  :  and  that  whatever 
represents  Transferable  Debt  is  Circulating  Medium,  or  Curivncy, 
whatever  its  nature  or  form  may  be,  either  Metal,  or  Paper,  or 
anything  else 

Consequently  this  proposition  necessarily  follows — 

"  Where  there  is  no  Debt  there  can  be  no  Currency  " 
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All  erroneous  theories  of  Currency  have  been  founded  on  not 
perceiving  the  fundamental  nature  of  Currency  :  and  the  greatest 
monetary  disasters  the  world  has  ever  seen,  have  been  produced 
by  violating  this  fundamental  axiom 

On  the  Distinction  between  Money  and  Credit 

41.  It  has  now  been  shown  that  Money  and  Credit  are 
essentially  of  the  same  nature  :  Money  being  only  the  highest 
and  most  general  form  of  Credit.  They  are  each  a  Right,  or 
Title,  to  demand  some  product  or  service  in  future 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  very  important  distinction  between 
Money  and  Credit,  which  must  now  be  pointed  out 

In  Economics  all  Money  is  Credit  :  but  all  Credit  is  not 
Money 

No  one  can  compel  any  one  else  to  sell  him  anything  for 
Money,  or  Credit.  When,  therefore,  any  one  has  taken  Money  in 
exchange  for  anything,  it  is  in  reality  only  Credit  :  because  he 
only  takes  it  in  the  belief  that  he  can  exchange  it  away  for 
something  else 

But  suppose  that  a  sale  has  taken  place  :  and  that  a  Debt  has- 
been  incurred  thereby  :  public  policy  requires  that  the  Debtor 
should  be  able  to  compel  the  Creditor  to  accept  something  in 
discharge  of  his  Debt.  It  would  cause  infinite  misery  if  Creditors 
could  arbitrarily  refuse  anything  they  pleased  in  payment  of 
their  Debts.  Hence  in  all  countries  the  Law  declares  that  if  a 
Debt  has  been  incurred,  the  Debtor  can  compel  the  Creditor  to 
accept  some  specific  thing  in  payment  of  it 

Whatever  that  Something  is  which  a  Debtor  can  compel  a 
Creditor  to  accept  in  payment  of  a  Debt  which  has  been  incurred, 
is  Money,  or  Legal  Tender 

From  this  it  follows  that  some  things  may  be  Money  in  some 
cases,  and  not  in  others 

Gold  Coin  in  this  country  is  Money,  or  Legal  Tender,  in  all 
cases,  and  to  any  extent 

Silver  is  only  Money,  or  Legal  Tender,  to  the  amount  of  40s. 
If  a  Creditor  chooses  to  accept  of  payment  of  a  larger  amount 
than  40s.  in  silver,  it  is  entirely  of  his  own  free  will 
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111  England,  as  between  the  public  and  the  Bank  of  England, 
Bank  Notes  are  nothing  but  Credit.  The  Bank  cannot  compel 
any  one  to  receive  its  Notes :  and  any  holder  of  its  Notes  can 
compel  the  Bank  to  cash  them  on  demand 

Between  private  persons  a  Bank  Note  for  £5  is  not  Money, 
or  Legal  Tender,  for  that  exact  amount  of  Debt.  But  in  Debts 
above  £5,  Bank  Notes  are  Money,  or  Legal  Tender.  But  even 
this  is  only  so  long  as  the  Bank  pays  its  Notes  in  cash  on  demand. 
If  the  Bank  were  to  stop  payment,  its  Notes  would  cease  to  be 
Legal  Tender  in  any  case 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Bank  of  England  Notes  are  not- 
Legal  Tender  in  any  case 

If  two  persons  are  mutually  indebted  to  each  other  in  equal 
amounts  at  the  same  time,  each  may  compel  the  other  to  accept 
the  Debt  he  owes,  as  Legal  Tender  for  the  Debt  which  is  due  to 
him.  Each  Debt  is  therefore  Money,  or  Legal  Tender,  in  respect 
of  the  other  :  and  neither  party  can  demand  specie  from  the  other. 

So  if  a  Creditor  voluntarily  accepts  payment  from  his  Debtor 
in  a  country  bank  note  without  indorsement,  he  makes  it  Money 
even  though  the  Bank  should  fail  :  or  if  he  voluntarily  accepts  a- 
Cheque  from  his  Debtor,  and  has  the  Credit  transferred  to  his 
own  account :  he  makes  it  Money :  and  it  is  a  final  closing  of  the 
transaction  :  even  though  the  Bank  should  fail  immediately  after. 

This  is  a  principle  of  supreme  importance  in  modern  com- 
merce, as  will  be  shown  more  fully  hereafter 

Reason  wluj  Paper  can  supersede  Money 

42.  The  reason  why  Paper  can  supersede  Money  is  now 
apparent 

An  order  to  receive  a  coat  could  never  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  a  coat  :  because  it  cannot  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  coat. 
An  order  to  receive  meat,  or  bread,  or  wine,  cannot  supersede 
meat,  bread,  or  wine  :  because  it  cannot  serve  the  same  purpose 
as  meat,  bread,  or  wine :  and  so  on  regarding  orders  for  other 
material  chattels.  An  order  for  such  things  can  never  serve  as  a- 
substitute  for  the  things  themselves  :  because  they  are  hetero- 
geneous quantities,  of  a  totally  different  nature:  and  cannot 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  things  themselves 
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But  an  Order  to  pay  Money  can  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
Money  :  because  they  are  homogeneous  quantities.  A  piece  cf 
Money,  like  a  piece  of  Paper,  is  nothing  more  than  an  Order  to 
receive  a  useful  material  chattel :  and  provided  that  the  Order  is 
sure  to  be  obeyed  on  demand,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  it 
be  of  Metal  or  Paper 

Consequently  the  Exchange  of  Paper  for  Money  is  nothing 
more  than  Exchange  of  a  particular  Right  for  a  general  Right 

As  Daniel  Webster,  the  eminent  American  jurist,  said — 
•"  Credit  is  to  Money  what  Money  is  to  goods."  That  is  Credit 
is  an  Order  for  Money,  and  Money  is  an  Order  for  goods 

To  be  useful  Money  must  be  exchanged  away  for  other  things, 
just  as  Paper  is.  And  if  Paper  can  be  exchanged  away  for 
exactly  the  same  things  that  Money  can,  Paper  has  exactly  the 
same  Value  as  Money.  As  the  Italians  say — "  Che  oro  vale, 
oro  e  "— "  That  which  is  of  the  Value  of  Gold  is  Gold  " 
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Aspects  in  different  Sciences 

43.  We  have  now  a  most  important  observation  to  make. 
The  same  Quantities  may  be  common  to  different  sciences,  and 
require  to  be  regarded  in  different  aspects  in  each 

Thus  Jurisprudence  and  Economics  are  inseparably  allied : 
and  Money  and  Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Abstract 
Rights,  are  both  Juridical  and  Economical  Quantities  :  but  they 
differ  in  some  respects  according  as  they  are  regarded  in  a 
Juridical  or  an  Economical  aspect 

Thus  in  Jurisprudence  Money  is  the  absolute  payment  and 
satisfaction  of  a  Debt :  and  a  closing  of  the  transaction  :  and 
Bills  of  Exchange  are  not  the  closing  of  the  transaction,  unless 
they  are  accepted  as  such 

Also  in  Jurisprudence  Money  is  Corporeal  Property  :  abstract 
Rights  and  Rights  of  action  are  Incorporeal  Property  :  but  if 
these  Rights  and  Rights  of  action  are  recorded  on  paper, 
parchment,  or  any  other  material,  they  become  Corporeal,  or 
Material,  Property  :  just  like  Money 
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But  in  Economics  a  payment  in  Money  is  not  the  closing  of 
the  transaction.  The  Economists  held  that  a  complete  Exchange 
is  the  obtaining  a  satisfaction  for  a  satisfaction.  In  Economics 
Money  is  only  an  abstract  Right  recorded  and  preserved  in  gold 
to  obtain  a  satisfaction.  Money  in  Economics  is  only  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  in  Gold.  So  in  Economics,  Eights,  whether  purely 
abstract  or  recorded  on  paper,  are  exactly  of  the  same  nature. 
A  piece  of  Money  is  no  more  an  Economic  satisfaction  than  a 
piece  of  Paper 

Hence  in  Economics  Money  and  Rights  of  action,  whether 
written  or  unwritten,  are  of  exactly  the  same  nature.  They  are  all 
simply  Rights  to  demand  something  in  future  :  hence,  as  many 
Jurists  have  seen,  they  are  all,  in  Economics,  equally  Incorporeal 
Property,  or  Credit 

But  as  they  all  possess  the  Quality  of  Exchangeability,  they 
are  all  equally  Wealth 


There  is  no  Necessary  Relation  between  the  Quantity  of  Money 
in  any  country,  and  the,  Quantity  of  Commodities  and 
their  Price 

44.  We  have  now  to  demonstrate  a  proposition  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  Economics,  and  on  which  errors  of  the 
most  serious  nature  are  very  prevalent 

Many  writers  on  Economics  have  supposed  that  the  quantity 
of  Money  in  a  country  bears  some  necessary  relation  to  the 
quantity  of  commodities  in  it :  and  many  more  think  that  the 
prices  of  commodities  are  determined  by  the  ratio  which  the 
quantity  of  Metallic  Money  bears  to  the  quantity  of  commodities. 
That  this  is  a  very  serious  error  may  easily  be  shown 

Suppose  that  A  and  B  are  mutually  indebted  :  that  A  owes  B 
£10  :  and  B  owes  A  £13.  Then  it  is  quite  clear  that  their  Debts 
may  be  settled  in  three  different  ways — 

1.  Each  may  send  a  clerk  to  demand  payment  of  his  del  ,t 
from  the  other  in  money:  this  method  would  require  £-23  in 
money  to  discharge  the  two  debts 
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2.  A  may  send  £10  to  B  to  discharge  his  debt :  and  B  may 
send  back  to  A  the  same  £10  with  £3  additional  to  discharge  his 
debt :  this  method  would  require  £13  to  discharge  the  two  debts 

3.  They  may  meet  together,  and  set  off  their  mutual  amounts 
of  debt,  and  pay  only  the  difference  in  Money  :  by  this  means  the 
two  debts  would  be  discharged  by  the  use  only  of  £3 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  very  different  quantity  of  Money 
would  be  required  to  carry  on  any  given  amount  of  business, 
according  as  either  of  these  methods  of  settling  debts  was 
adopted.  Between  the  first  and  the  third  methods  there  is  a 
difference  of  £20.  These  £20  would  not  influence  prices,  but 
would  only  be  required  to  settle  debts  in  a  clumsy  way.  So  that 
it  is  clear  that  by  a  simple  change  in  the  method  of  doing  business 
£20  might  be  withdrawn  from  its  employment  :  and  set  free  to 
be  applied  to  new  transactions 

The  adoption  of  the  third  method  of  settling  debts  in  the 
place  of  the  first,  would  in  no  way  affect  prices,  because  these 
amounts  of  Money  would  have  to  be  retained  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  settling  debts,  and  would  in  no  way  enter  into  the  sales  of 
commodities,  and  therefore  in  no  way  affect  their  prices.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  greatly  alter  the  ratio  between  Money  and 
commodities 

Now  when  these  transactions  are  multiplied  by  millions,  it  is 
evident  that  there  may  be  large  quantities  of  money  in  a  country 
which  may  exercise  no  influence  on  prices  :  and  the  ratio  between 
Money  and  commodities  may  vary  greatly,  according  as  one  or 
other  of  these  methods  of  doing  business  is  adopted 

Now  if  a  country  which  habitually  used  the  first  method  were 
to  change  its  custom,  and  adopt  the  third  method,  it  is  very 
evident  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  Money  might  be  disengaged 
from  its  usual  employment,  and  applied  to  promote  new  opera- 
tions :  and,  therefore,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  addition  to  the  previously  existing  quantity  of 
Money  :  as  by  this  improvement  in  the  method  of  settling  debts, 
many  times  the  same  quantity  of  business  might  be  done  on  the 
same  basis  of  specie.  Hence  the  various  methods  of  economising 
the  use  of  Money  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  be  considered 
as  an  increase  of  the  resources  of  the  nation 
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But  the  methods  of  proving  this  proposition  are  by  no  means 
exhausted.  I  was  examined  as  a  witness  before  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Commission  of  1887,  and  I  somewhat  startled  the  Com- 
mission by  saying  that  though  every  system  of  Credit  must  rest  on 
a  basis  of  Specie,  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the  basis 
of  specie  and  the  superstructure  of  Credit  raised  upon  it 

The  proof  of  this  is  extremely  simple,  and  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  a  practical  example 

Before  bankers  discounted  Bills  of  Exchange,  there  used  to  be 
fairs  at  the  great  continental  cities,  Lyons,  Nuremberg,  and  many 
others,  held  every  three  months.  Merchants  in  France  and  other 
countries  did  not  make  their  Bills  payable  at  their  own  houses, 
where  they  must  have  kept  large  sums  in  specie  to  meet  them,  but 
they  made  them  payable  only  at  these  great  fairs.  In  the 
meantime  their  Bills  circulated  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
performed  all  the  functions  of  Money.  On  a  fixed  day  of  the  fair, 
the  merchants  met  together,  and  exchanged  their  acceptances 
against  each  other.  By  the  principle  of  Compensation,  which 
will  be  more  fully  described  in  a  future  chapter,  these  acceptances 
exchanged,  reciprocally  paid,  discharged,  and  extinguished  each 
other.  Boisguillebert,  the  morning  star  of  French  Economics, 
says,  that  at  the  fair  of  Lyons,  80,000,000  of  Bills  paid  and  dis- 
charged each  other,  without  the  use  of  a  single  coin.  Hence, 
when  all  Debts  balance  each  other,  they  may  all  be  settled 
without  the  use  of  a  single  coin.  Now  this  is  equally  true  whether 
there  were  80,  or  800,  or  8,000  millions  of  Debts  to  be  settled. 
Hence,  it  is  evident  that  so  long  as  the  Debts  to  be  settled  exactly 
balance,  there  is  no  use  for  any  Money,  however  large  they  may  be 
in  actual  amount.  In  such  a  case  Money  is  only  required  in  case 
there  should  be  any  undischarged  balances  of  Debts 

Airain,  suppose  that  Creditors  and  Debtors  have  accounts  at 
the  same  Bank.  The  Debtor  gives  his  Creditor  a  Cheque  on  his 
account.  The  Creditor  pays  it  into  his  own  account.  And  the 
Hanker  transfers  the  Credit  from  the  account  of  the  iK-bh.r  to 
that  of  the  Creditor  :  and  this  is  a  complete  payment  of  the  I>ebr, 
without  the  use  of  Money.  This  operation  is  termed  a  Novation. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  the  larger  a  hank  is,  the  m..iv  of  its 
customers  will  deal  with  each  other,  and  the  greater  will  he  the 
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number  of  transactions  settled  by  means  of  Novations,  without 
the  use  of  money 

But  the  system  has  been  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  re- 
finement still.  By  a  device  called  the  Clearing  System,  which 
will  be  more  fully  described  in  a  future  chapter,  all  the  Banks 
which  join  in  it  are,  as  it  were,  formed  into  one  huge  Bank,  in 
which  Credits  are  transferred  from  Bank  to  Bank  with  as  great 
facility  as  they  are  transferred  from  one  account  to  another  in  the 
same  Bank.  By  this  ingenious  system  there  were  upwards  of 
£7,000,000,000  of  transactions  settled  in  the  London  Clearing 
House  alone,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  by  means  of  these  Novations, 
without  the  use  of  a  single  coin.  And  if  7,000  millions  could  be 
settled  without  a  single  coin,  it  is  evident  that  any  times  the 
amount  might  be  so  done  with  the  same  facility.  Besides  London, 
all  towns  of  any  size  in  the  country  have  Clearing  Houses  as  well. 
Hence,  it  is  seen  that  the  larger  and  better  organised  the  System 
of  Credit  is,  the  less  and  less  specie  is  required  as  its  basis. 
Within  the  last  fifty  years  the  commerce  of  the  country  has 
increased  manifold,  and  the  quantity  of  Credit  has  multiplied 
many  times,  and  yet  there  is  probably  not  any  more  specie  in  the 
country  than  there  was  then  :  probably  even  less.  In  fact,  money 
is  never  used  in  Commerce  now,  except  to  pay  balances  of  Debts. 
Which  proves  that  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the 
basis  of  specie  and  the  superstructure  of  Credit  built  on  it 

On  Barter  :  Sale  or  Circulation  :  and  Exchange 
On  Barter 

45.  When  material  products  are  exchanged  directly  for 
material  products  the  transaction  is  termed  Barter 

On  Sale  or  Circulation 

To  understand  Economics  as  a  Science,  we  must  revert  to  the 
original  Concept  of  it  by  its  founders  the  Economists,  as  the 
Science  of  Exchanges,  or  of  Commerce,  to  which  all  the  most 
intelligent  Economists  in  the  world  are  now  reverting  :  as  the 
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only  one  by  which  it  can  be  created  into  a  Science  :  after  the 
temporary  confusion  into  which  it  was  thrown  by  the  unfortunate 
system  of  J.  B.  Say  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  which  is  rapidly  sinking 
into  oblivion 

The  Economists  only  admitted  an  Exchange  to  be  where  a 
material  product  was  exchanged  for  material  product,  i.e.9  a 
Barter  :  that  is,  where  each  side  obtained  a  Satisfaction 

But  in  modern  times  such  exchanges  are  comparatively  rare. 
Persons  usually  want  to  obtain  things  from  others,  while  these 
others  want  nothing  from  them.  To  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  would  arise  if  no  one  could  get  what  he  wanted,  unless  he 
could  supply  the  other  party  at  the  same  time  with  what  he 
wanted,  people  hit  upon  the  plan  of  adopting  some  particular 
commodity,  which  should  be  universally  exchangeable.  The 
buyer,  therefore,  gave  the  seller  in  exchange  for  his  product  an 
equivalent  in  this  universally  exchangeable  Merchandise,  so  that 
he  could  get  any  satisfaction  he  pleased  from  any  one  else  who 
could  render  it 

This  universally  exchangeable  Merchandise  is  termed  Money. 
The  person  who  has  got  the  Money  has  not  got  a  satisfaction  : 
his  desire  is  not  consummated,  or  completed.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  Satisfaction,  he  must  exchange  away  the  Money  for  some 
product  he  does  desire.  Hence,  the  Economists  termed  a  Sale 
a  Demi-Exchange 

Le  Trosne  says1 — "  There  is  this  difference  between  an  Exchange 
and  a  Sale,  that  in  an  Exchange  everything  is  consummated,  or 
completed  (consomme)  for  each  party.  They  possess  the  thing 
which  they  desired  to  procure,  and  they  have  only  to  enjoy  it. 
In  the  Sale,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  the  purchaser  who  has 
attained  his  object,  because  it  is  only  he  who  is  in  a  position  to 
enjoy.  But  everything  is  not  ended  for  the  seller  " 

And  again — "  Exchange  arrives  directly  at  its  object,  which 
is  completion  (consommai-iori) :  it  has  only  two  terms,  and  is 
ended  in  one  contract.  But  a  contract  in  which  Money  inu-r- 
venes  is  not  completed  (consomme) :  but  it  is  necessary  that  the 
seller  should  become  a  buyer,  either  himself,  or  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  person  to  whom  he  transfers  the  Money.  There 

i  De  I'Interet  Social*,  p.  905,  916 
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are,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  completion  (cons animation),  which  is 
the  ultimate  object,  at  least  four  terms,  and  three  contractants,  of 
whom  one  intervenes  twice  " 

When,  however,  the  person  who  had  sold  his  product  for 
Money,  and,  therefore,  furnished  a  satisfaction  to  the  other  party, 
had  himself  exchanged  away  the  Money  and  obtained  a  product 
for  it,  he,  too,  had  acquired  a  satisfaction,  which  he  could  enjoy: 
and  the  Exchange  was  completed  (consomme) 

For  this  reason  Money  was  called  the  Medium  of  Exchange 
This  Sale,  the  Economists  termed  Circulation.  Sale,  or 
Circulation,  therefore,  the  Economists  denned  to  mean  the  Ex- 
change of  a  Product  for  Money.  Circulation,  therefore,  meant 
Purchase  with  Money:  in  contradistinction  to  Exchange  of 
Products  :  or  Barter 

But  Credit  is  used  in  all  respects  in  the  same  way  as  Money 
to  Purchase,  or  Circulate,  commodities.  Hence,  Sale,  or  Cir- 
culation, always  denotes  an  Exchange  in  which  one  or  both  of  the 
Quantities  exchanged  is  Money  or  Credit 

The  sum  total  of  these  Sales  is  properly  termed  the  Circulation. 
Hence  any  sum  of  Money,  or  Credit,  may  add  considerably  to  the 
Circulation  :  because  every  time  it  is  transferred  it  is  a  Sale,  and 
therefore  it  augments  the  circulation.  Just  in  the  same  way  the 
Circulation  of  a  newspaper  is  not  properly  the  number  of  copies 
sold  :  but  the  number  of  its  readers 

Hence  the  Circulation  is  the  Quantity  of  Money  and  Credit 
multiplied  into  the  number  of  their  Transfers 

As  the  use  of  Money  and  Credit  is  to  set  industry  in  motion  : 
and  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  use  unless  they  do  that :  their 
beneficial  effects  are  not  measured  by  their  actual  amount,  but 
by  the  industry  which  they  generate.  Money  lying  locked  up  in 
a  box,  or  Credit  unused,  only  represents  latent  power,  and  not 
actual  power.  They  may  be  called  Power  or  Wealth  in  the  latent 
state  :  they  resemble  the  steam  engine  of  a  mill  which  is  not 
going  :  and  which  is  of  no  use  until  it  is  set  in  motion 

And  as  the  produce  of  the  mill  is  measured  by  the  Quantity 
of  the  Motion  of  the  engine  :  so  the  useful  effect  of  Money  and 
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•Credit  is  measured  by  their  Quantity  of  Motion  :  which  is  called 
the  Circulation.  The  Circulation  which  is  the  sole  test  of  their 
useful  effect  is  therefore  the  product  of  their  amount  multiplied 
into  the  velocity  of  their  Circulation.  The  Quantity  of  Motion 
of  the  engine  is  called  its  Duty  :  hence  the  Circulation  of  Money 
and  Credit  may  be  called  its  Duty 

It  is  so  essential  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  useful  effect 
produced  by  any  amount  of  Money  or  Credit,  that  we  may  add 
.another  illustration.  The  effect  produced  by  any  body  in  motion 
is  measured  by  its  weight  or  mass  multiplied  into  its  velocity  : 
which  is  termed  its  Momentum.  If  the  mass  be  diminished, 
yet  by  increasing  its  velocity,  the  effect,  or  Momentum,  may 
still  be  the  same.  If  a  body  weighing  100  Ibs.  move  with  a 
velocity  1,  its  momentum  will  be  100  :  but  if  we  diminish  the 
weight  to  50  Ibs.,  and  can  double  its  velocity,  the  effect  or  the 
Momentum  will  still  be  the  same — 100 

The  useful  effects  of  Money  and  Credit  are  exactly  analogous. 
Their  useful  effect  is  the  result  of  their  combined  amount  and 
velocity  of  Circulation  :  which  is  termed  Circulation.  If  we  can 
make  £50  circulate  with  twice  the  velocity  of  £100,  the  useful 
•effect,  or  Circulation,  will  be  the  same.  Hence  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Circulation  is  the  Momentum  of  Money  and  Credit 


On  Exchange 

An  Exchange  is  the  interchange  of  things  of  a  like  nature  : 
either  products  for  products  :  or  Money  or  Credit  for  Money  or 
Credit 

Thus  we  speak  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  or  the  value  of  the 
Money  of  one  country  in  terms  of  the  Money  of  another.  Or  we 
ask  for  the  change  (M.,  the  'change  or  exchange)  of  a  £5  note, 
or  a  sovereign.  A  Bill  of  Exchange  is  a  Right  of  action  to  be 
exchanged  at  the  proper  time  for  Money.  So  we  exchange  one 
book  for  another  :  or  a  picture  for  a  statue 

So  in  Lear,  when  Albany  throws  down  his  glove' to  the  traitor 
Edmond,  the  latter,  throwing  down  his  own  says — "There's  my 

H  2 
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exchange " :  and  a  little   further  on  Edgar  says  to  Edmond — 
."  Let's  exchange  charity  " 

So  in  Hamlet,  Laertes  says — "  Exchange  forgiveness  with  mer 
noble  Hamlet  " 

When  the  interchange  is  between  products  and  Money  or 
Credit,  the  one  who  gives  the  Money  or  Credit,  is  said  to  Buy  the 
product :  and  the  one  who  gives  the  product  is  said  to  Sell  it : 
and  the  quantity  of  Money  given  is  termed  the  Price 

When  the  exchange  is  between  Money  or  Credit  for  Money  or 
Credit,  each  side  is  said  to  Buy  and  Sell :  and  each  quantity  of 
Money  or  Credit  exchanged  for  the  other  is  termed  the  Price  of 
the  other 

Thus  we  buy  a  horse,  or  a  house,  or  land  :  or  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  :  with  Money  or  Credit.  An  officer  formerly  bought 
a  commission  in  the  army  :  but  he  exchanged  from  one  regiment 
into  another 


On  the  Meaning  of  Circulating  Medium 

46.  We  have  now  to  consider  two  terms,  Circulating 
Medium  and  Currency,  which  are  both  of  comparatively  recent 
origin  :  which  have  in  recent  times  given  rise  to  many  con- 
troversies :  but  which  are  admitted  to  be  synonymous :  and 
consequently,  if  we  can  positively  determine  the  meaning  of  one 
of  them  that  will  also  necessarily  determine  the  meaning  of  the 
other 

The  term  Circulating  Medium  does  not  occur  in  Adam  Smith. 
It  seems  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last- 
century.  The  first  occasion  on  which  we  have  met  with  it  is  in 
the  debate  on  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  of  1797.  Mr.  Fox  said1 
— "  He  wished  that  gentlemen,  instead  of  amusing  themselves- 
with  new  terms  of  *  Circulating  Medium '  and  the  like,"  &c.f 
which  shows  that  it  must  then  have  been  of  very  recent  origin 

Mr.  Pitt  in  his  reply  said — "  As  so  much  has  been  said  on 
the  nature  of  a  Circulating  Medium,  he  thought  it  necessary  to- 
notice  that  he  did  not,  for  his  own  part,  take  it  to  be  of  that 

1  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  Vol.  xxiii,  p.  310 
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empirical  kind  which  had  been  generally  described.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  consist  of  Anything  that  answered  the  great  purposes 
of  trade  and  commerce,  whether  in  specie,  paper,  or  any  other 
term  which  might  be  used."  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  included  under  the  term  Circulating  Medium,  or 
Currency,  Money  and  Credit  in  all  its  forms.  Which  continued 
to  be  the  invariable  usage  in  all  Parliamentary  debates,  until 
Lord  Overstone  perverted  men's  minds  with  a  fantastic  definition 
of  his  own,  which  he  beguiled  Sir  Eobert  Peel  into  adopting 

The  verb  to  Circulate,  like  many  others  in  English,  has  both 
an  active  and  a  neuter  meaning 

1.  It  means  that  which  Circulates  commodities  :  i.e.,  which 
causes  commodities  to  circulate  :  where  it  is  an  active  verb 

2.  That  which  Circulates  itself  :  where  it  is  a  neuter  verb 
Smith  uses  the   word    Circulate  in  both  senses  in  different 

passages.  Thus,  speaking  of  gold  and  silver  he  says — "  Their 
use  consists  in  Circulating  commodities  " 

"  The  great  wheel  of  Circulation  is  altogether  different  from 
the  goods  circulated  by  it.  The  revenue  of  the  society  consists 
altogether  in  these  goods,  and  not  in  the  wheel  that  Circulates 
them."  In  these  two  passages  Circulates  is  active 

A  little  further  on,  he  speaks  of  the  different  sorts  of  paper 
money  :  but  he  says  that  the  Circulating  notes  of  banks  and 
bankers  are  best  known :  where  Circulates  is  neuter 

In  the  following  sentence  both  senses  occur — uLet  us 
suppose,  for  example,  that  the  whole  Circulating  money  of  some 
particular  country  amounted  at  a  particular  time  to  one  million 
sterling,  that  sum  being  sufficient  for  Circulating  the  whole 
annual  products  of  their  land  and  labor  " 

The  ordinary  meaning  of  words  in  scientific  language  leaves 
no  possible  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  true  meaning  of  Circulate,  in 
the  expression  Circulating  Medium.  A  medium,  in  scientific 
language,  means  some  middle  thing  by  which  something  else  is 
effected.  Thus  Money  is  termed  the  Medium  of  Exchange, 
because  it  is  the  medium  by  which  exchanges  are  eillru-d. 
Hence  the  Circulating  Medium  is  the  medium  by  which  the 
^Circulation  of  commodities  is  effected 
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Now  it  has.  just  been  shown  that  by  Circulation  the  Economists 
meant  Sales.  And  how  are  Sales  effected  ?  By  the  means,  or 
medium,  of  Money  and  Credit.  Buying  with  Money  effects- 
the  Circulation  of  commodities  :  but  buying  with  Credit  equally 
effects  the  Circulation  of  products  :  in  whatever  form  the  Credit 
may  be,  either  written  or  umvritten 

Hence  Money  and  Credit  are  equally  Circulating  Medium  : 
and  the  total  amount  of  the  Circulating  Medium  means  the  total 
amount  of  Money  and  Credit  in  all  its  forms 

On  the  Meaning  of  Currency 

47.  The  meaning  of  the  word  Currency,  which  all  writers- 
admit  to  be  synonymous  with  Circulating  Medium,  is  much  more 
recondite,  and  has  given  rise  to  protracted  controversies  in  modern 
times,  which,  however,  we  shall  not  notice  at  present.  We  shall 
in  this  section  merely  explain  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 

The  word  Currency  is  in  fact  a  technical  term  in  Mercantile 
and  Constitutional  Law  :  and  the  following  is  the  true  meaning 
of  "  Current "  and  "  Currency  "  in  English  Law 

It  is  a  general  rule  of  law  that  a  person  cannot  transmit  to 
another  any  better  title  to  a  thing  than  he  has  himself 

As  it  is  said1 — "Nemo  plus  juris  ad  alium  transferre  potest 
quam  ipse  haberet " 

"  No  one  can  transfer  to  another  a  greater  right  than  he  has 
himself" 

It  is  also  a  general  rule  of  law  that  if  a  person  loses  a  thingr 
or  has  it  stolen  from  him,  he  does  not  thereby  lose  the  Property 
in  it.  Consequently  he  can  not  only  recover  it  from  the  finder 
or  thief,  but  also  from  any  one  else  in  whose  possession  he  may 
find  it :  even  though  that  person  bought  it,  or  took  it  in  pledge, 
honestly,  and  in  good  faith,  and  gave  full  value  for  it,  and  not 
knowing  that  it  was  not  the  lawful  property  of  the  seller  or 
pledger.  This  Eight  of  recovery  is  termed  the  Jus  vindicandi  in 
Eoman  Law 

But  to  this  Eule  of  Law  Money  always  was,  from  the  very 
necessity  of  the  case,  an  exception.  If  the  true  owner  of  the 

1  Digest,  50,  17,  54 
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money  finds  it  in  the  possession  of  the  finder  or  thief,  he  can 
reclaim  it.  But  if  the  finder  or  thief  has  once  puivi. 
goods  with  it,  and  the  shopkeeper  has  taken  it  honestly, 
in  the  usual  way  of  business,  and  without  knowing  it  has 
stolen,  he  can  retain  it  against  the  true  owner,  even  though  he 
should  be  able  to  identify  it.  That  is,  the  person  who  acquires 
Money  honestly  in  the  way  of  business,  has  a  good  title  to  it,  even 
though  the  transferor  had  not.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Law  that  the 
Property  in  Jfoney  passes  by  delivery.  Thus,  after  the  Money 
has  once  been  passed  away  in  commerce  to  an  innocent  receiver, 
the  true  owner  has  lost  his  Jus  vindicandi 

It  is  this  peculiarity  which  affects  the  Property  in  Money, 
which  passes  by  delivery,  which  is  denoted  by  the  words 
"Current"  and  "Currency "in  English  Law.  And  when  an 
Act  of  Parliament  declares  that  any  instrument  shall  be 
"  Current,"  it  means  that  the  Property  in  it  shall  pass  by  delivery 
to  the  innocent  purchaser 

This  Quality  of  Currency  is  also  called  Negotiability 

And  when  the  representatives  of  Money,  such  as  Bank  Notes, 
Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange,  &c.,  came  into  use,  the  Law  Merchant 
applied  the  same  principle  of  Currency  to  them.  They  are  like 
Money  so  far  as  this,  that  the  Property  in  them  passes  like  the 
Property  in  Money.  Thus  if  they  are  lost,  or  stolen,  the  true 
owner  may  recover  them  if  he  can  find  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
finder,  or  thief  :  but  if  the  finder,  or  thief,  succeeds  in  passing 
them  away  for  value,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,-  to  an 
innocent  purchaser,  that  innocent  purchaser  acquires  the  Property 
in  them  :  and  may  retain  them  against  the  true  owner  :  and 
enforce  payment  of  them  from  all  the  parties  liable  on  them 

This  doctrine  has  been  affirmed  in  a  whole  series  of  cases  in 
the  Courts  of  Law  which  we  shall  notice  shortly 

It  follows  from  this,  that  in  strict  law,  this  principle  of 
Currency  can  only  be  applied  to  those  Eights  of  action  which 
are  recorded  on  some  material.  An  abstract  Right  can  not-  lie  lost, 
mislaid,  or  stolen  :  or  passed  away  in  commerce.  For  a  Right  of 
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action  to  be  Currency  in  strict  law,  it  must  be  recorded  on  some 
material,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  carried  in  the  hand  :  or  in 
the  pocket  :  or  put  away  in  a  drawer  :  or  dropped  in  the  street : 
or  stolen  from  the  drawer  or  the  pocket :  and  carried  off  by  the 
finder  or  thief  :  and  transferred  in  commerce 

So  far  then  as  regards  Mercantile  Law  there  is  no  difficulty  : 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  perfectly  clear.  But  if  the  word 
Currency  is  used  to  denote  a  certain  class  of  Economic  Quantities, 
synonymous  with  Circulating  Medium :  a  difficulty  arises. 
Because  there  is  an  immense  mass  of  Credit  which  has  produced 
exchanges,  and  has  circulated  commodities  :  and  is,  therefore, 
Circulating  Medium  :  which  is  not  recorded  on  any  material  at 
all,  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  lost  or  stolen,  and  carried  off, 
and  transferred  in  commerce  by  manual  delivery 

Thus  the  gigantic  mass  of  Banking  Credits,  and  the  Book 
Debts  of  traders,  have  all  effected  a  Sale,  or  Circulation  :  and, 
therefore,  they  are  all  Circulating  Medium  :  but  they  have  not 
the  attribute  of  Currency  in  a  legal  sense  :  because  they  cannot 
be  mislaid  :  lost  :  or  stolen  :  and  picked  up,  and  passed  away  in 
commerce  by  manual  delivery.  So  also  private  Debts  between 
persons,  termed  Verbal  Credits  :  they  only  arise  from  the  transfer 
of  goods  or  Money :  and  they  exist  equally  whether  they  are 
recorded  on  paper  or  not.  They  are  equally  Circulating  Medium. 
Private  Debts  among  traders  affect  prices,  and  effect  sales,  exactly 
like  so  much  Money.  Consequently,  though  they  are  not  Cur- 
rency in  strict  law  :  yet  if  that  word  is  still  to  be  retained  as  a 
scientific  term  denoting  a  certain  class  of  Economic  Quantities, 
synonymous  with  Circulating  Medium  :  they  must  all  be  included 
under  that  term :  because  they  can  all  be  recorded  on  paper  at 
pleasure  :  and  put  into  circulation,  when  they  do  actually  become 
Currency  in  strict  law  :  and  their  nature  and  effects  are  exactly 
the  same,  whether  they  are  recorded  on  paper  or  not 

In  the  great  discussions  in  Parliament  which  arose  out  of  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  define  the  term  Currency.  But  all  the  speakers 
assumed  that  it  comprehended  Money  and  Credit  in  all  its  forms 

This  truth  was  well  expressed  by  Lord  Titchfield  in  the  House 
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of  Commons  in  the  debates  of  1822.  Speaking  of  the  various 
forms  .of  Credit  used  as  substitutes  for  Money,  he  said1  —  "  When 
it  was  considered  to  how  great  an  extent  these  contrivances  had 
been  practised  in  the  various  modes  of  Verbal,  Book,  and  Circu- 
lating Credits,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  country  had  received 
a  great  addition  to  its  Currency.  This  addition  to  the  Currency 
would  have  the  same  effect  as  if  Gold  had  been  increased  from 
the  mines  " 


Decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Law  regarding  the  Meaning  of 
Currency 

48.  The  meaning  of  the  word  Currency  has  acquired  so 
much  importance  in  consequence  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of 
1844  being  based  upon  a  peculiar  definition  of  it,  which  will 
have  to  be  examined  hereafter,  that  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to 
our  readers  to  place  before  them  a  resume  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts  of  Law  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 

Bank  Notes.  In  Miller  v.  Race  (1  Burr.,  452),  confirming 
Anonymous  (1  Lord  Eaymond,  738),  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
decided  that  Bank  Notes  have  the  Credit  and  Currency  of  Money 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  "  An  action  would  lie  against  the 
finder :  that  no  one  disputes :  but  not  after  the  Note  had  been 
paid  away  in  Currency.  An  action  would  not  lie  against  the 
defendant,  because  he  took  it  in  the  course  of  Currency :  and, 
therefore,  it  could  not  be  followed  into  his  hands.  It  never  shall 
be  followed  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  lona  Jide  took  it  in 
the  course  of  Currency.  A  Bank  Note  is  constantly  and  uni- 
versally both  at  home  and  abroad,  treated  as  Money,  as  cash  :  and 
it  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  that  their  Currency 
should  be  established  and  maintained  " 

Cheques.  In  Grant  v.  Vaughan  (3  Burr.,  151G),  the  Court 
unanimously  held  that  Cheques  possess  the  attribute  of  Currency, 
exactly  like  Bank  Notes 

1  Parliamentary  Delates,  N.S.,  Vol.  ix.,  p.  868 
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Bills  of  Exchange.  la  Peacock  v.  Rhodes  (2  Douglas,  633), 
the  Court  decided  that  Bills  of  Exchange  possess  the  attribute  of 
Currency,  exactly  like  Bank  Notes.  Lord  Mansfield  said — "The 
holder  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  or  Promissory  Note,  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  assignee  of  the  payee.  An  assignee  must  take 
the  thing  assigned,  subject  to  all  the  equity  to  which  the  original 
party  was  subject.  If  this  rule  applied  to  Bills  and  Promissory 
Notes,  it  would  stop  their  Currency.  The  law  is  settled,  that  a 
holder,  coming  fairly  by  a  Note  or  Bill,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  transaction  between  the  original  parties.  I  see  no  difference 
between  a  Note  indorsed  in  blank,  and  one  payable  to  bearer. 
They  both  go  by  delivery,  and  possession  proves  property  in  both 
cases  " 

In  Collins  v.  Martin  (B  &  P.,  648),  the  same  doctrine  of 
Currency  was  applied  to  pledging  Bills  equally  as  to  selling  them. 
Eyre,  C.  J.,  said — "  For  the  purpose  of  rendering  Bills  of  Exchange 
negotiable,  the  Right  of  Property  in  them  passes  with  the  Bills. 
Every  holder  of  the  Bills  takes  the  Property,  and  his  title  is 
stamped  on  the  Bills  themselves.  The  Property  and  the  possession 
are  inseparable.  This  was  necessary  to  make  them  negotiable : 
in  •  this  respect  they  differ  essentially  from  goods,  of  which  the 
property  and  the  possession  are  in  different  persons  " 

Foreign  Bonds. — In  Gorgier  v.  Mieville  (3  B.  &  C.),  Foreign 
Bonds  payable  to  the  holder  were  decided  to  possess  the  attribute 
of  Currency  :  exactly  as  Bank  Notes  and  Bills  indorsed  in  blank 

Exchequer  Bills.— In  WooJcey  v.  Pole  (4  B.  and  Aid.  1), 
Exchequer  Bills  payable  to  blank,  or  order,  were  also  decided  to 
possess  the  attribute  of  Currency.  The  question  was  whether 
Exchequer  Bills  followed  the  law  of  goods,  in  which  there  is  the 
Jus  vindicandi :  or  the  law  of  Money,  in  which  there  is  no  Jus 
vindicandi.  The  Court  held  that  Exchequer  Bills  follow  the  law 
of  Money.  Holroyd,  J.,  said—"  It  has  long  been  fully  settled 
that  Bank  Notes,  or  Bills,  Drafts  on  Bankers,  Bills  of  Exchange 
or  Promissory  Notes,  either  payable  to  order  and  endorsed  in 
blank,  or  payable  to  bearer,  when  taken  lonafide,  and  for  a  valu- 
able consideration  pass  by  delivery,  and  vest  a  right  thereto  in  the 
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transferee,  without  regard  to  the  title,  or  want  of  title,  in  UK,' 

person    transferring    them These  authorities 

show  that  not  only  Money  itself  may  pass,  and  the  liighc  to  it 
may  arise  by  Currency  alone  :  but  further  that  these  mercantile 
instruments,  which  entitle  the  bearer  of  them  to  Money,  may  also 
pass,  and  the  Eight  to  them  arise  in  the  like  manner  by  Currency 

or  Delivery We  next  consider   the  nature  and 

effect  of  the  instrument,  both  as  to  the  property  which  it  concerns, 

and  as  to  its  Negotiability  by  law The  instrument 

is  created  by  the  Statute  48,  Geo.  III.,  c.  1,  and  is  thereby  made 

Negotiable    and    Current The   case,  therefore, 

stands  thus  :  this  Exchequer  Bill  was  a  Current  and  Negotiable 
instrument  for  the  payment  of  Money.  Now  Money  passes  from 
one  person  to  another  by  reason  of  its  Currency  :  and  for  that 
reason  only  :  and  not  because  it  has  no  earmark,  it  cannot  be 
recovered  from  the  person  to  whom  it  has  been  passed.  The 
Exchequer  Bill,  therefore,  seems  to  me  upon  the  same  principle  to 
follow  the  nature  of  Money  for  which  it  is  a  security  " 

In  Ing  ham  v.  Primrose  (7  C.B.N.S.,  p.  8),  Williams,  J.,  said — 
"  It  is,  we  think,  settled  law,  that  if  the  defendant  had  drawn  a 
•Cheque  :  and,  if,  before  he  had  issued  it,  he  had  lost  it,  or  it  had 
been  stolen  from  him,  and  it  had  afterwards  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  a  holder  for  value,  without  notice,  who  had  sued 
the  defendant  upon  it,  he  would  have  had  no  answer  to  the  action. 
So  if  he  had  indorsed  a  Bill  in  blank,  or  a  Bill  payable  to  his- 
order,  and  if  it  had  been  lost, -or  stolen,  before  he  had  delivered 
it  to  any  one  as  indorsee.  The  reason  is  that  such  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments have  by  the  law  merchant  become  part  of  the  Mercantile 
Currency  of  the  country  :  and  in  order  that  this  may  not  be 
impeded,  it  is  requisite  that  innocent  holders  for  value  .should 
have  a  right  to  enforce  payment  of  them  against  those  who,  by 
making  them,  have  caused  them  to  be  part  of  such  Currency  " 

In  Whistler  v.  Forster  (14  C.B.N.S.,  248),  Willes,  J.,  saiil— 
"  The  general  rule  of  law  is  undoubted,  that  no  one  can  transfer 
a  better  title  than  he  himself  possesses  :  Nemo  dat  quod  tion  hn bet. 
To  this  there  are  some  exceptions  :  one  of  which  arises  out  of  the 
rule  of  the  law  merchant  as  to  Negotiable  Instruments.  These 
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being  part  of  the  Currency,  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  as 
Money 

In  Shute  v.  RoUns  (1  M.  &  M.,  133),  Lord  Tenterden  spoke  of 
bankers'  paper  as  being  part  of  the  Circulating  Medium  of  the 
•country 

In  Lang  v.  Smith  (7  Bing.,  284),  Tindall,  C.  J.,  said—"  The 
first  question  was,  whether  the  instruments  in  dispute  had 
acquired  from  the  course  of  dealing  pursued  in  the  City  the 
-character  of  Bank  Notes,  Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividend 
Warrants,  Bills  or  other  Instruments  which  form  part  of  the 
Currency  of  the  country  " 

In  Goodwin  v.  Robarts  (L.  R.,  10  Excheq.,  377),  scrip  entitling 
the  bearer  to  demand  Bonds  from  a  Foreign  Government  were 
also  decided  to  possess  the  attribute  of  Currency 

These  extracts  authoritatively  decide  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  Currency.  It  means  that  the  Property  to  which  this  attri- 
bute is  attached  is  an  exception  to  the  general  jus  vindicandi, 
which  attaches  to  goods 

It  means  that  when  once  this  class  of  Property  has  been 
acquired  by  a  purchaser  honestly  in  the  way  of  business,  the 
Property  in  it  passes  by  delivery.  And  this  is  the  sole  meaning 
of  the  word  Currency 

These  cases  decide  that  Money  and  all  written  Securities  for 
money  made  transferable  by  the  parties  to  them,  are  all  included 
under  the  term  Currency 

We  shall  consider  the  case  of  Credit  not  recorded  as  transfer- 
able documents  in  a  future  chapter 

We  may  now  observe  that  it  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the 
word  Currency  has  established  such  a  hold  in  Economics.  Because 
it  is  not  an  Economical  term  at  all.  Circulating  Medium  is  a 
technical  term  in  Economics,  and  denotes  a  certain  class  of 
Quantities  about  which  there  can  be  neither  mistake  nor  doubt. 
But  Currency  is  a  pure  term  of  Mercantile  Law,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Economics.  Circulating  Medium  is  the  name  of  a 
certain  class  of  Quantities:  but  Currency  is  an  attribute  of 
•certain  Quantities  :  and  to  call  the  Quantities  themselves  by  the 
name  of  an  attribute  they  possess  is  as  absurd  as  to  call  a  Wheel 
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a  Rotation,  or  a  Horse  a  Velocity.     Suppose  that  the  jus  vindicandi 
was  taken  away  by  law,  everything  would  be  Currency 

Nevertheless,  the  word  is  too  firmly  established  to  be  abolished  : 
and  therefore  the  only  plan  is  to  remember  that  it  is  absolutely- 
synonymous  with  Circulating  Medium,  and  includes  Money  and 
Credit  in  all  its  forms  both  written  and  unwritten 


The  different  Forms  of  Currency 

49.  Adopting,  then,  the  terms  Circulating  Medium  and 
Currency  as  absolutely  identical  and  synonymous,  and  as  designat- 
ing a  certain  class  of  Economic  Quantities,  its  different  forms- 
are — 

1.  Coined  Money,  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper 

2.  The  Paper   Currency  :    Bank  Notes,   Cheques,  Bills  of 
Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  Exchequer  Bills,  Dividend  Warrants, 
and  all  Orders  and  Promises  to  pay  money 

3.  Simple  Debts  of  all  sorts:  not  recorded  as  Circulating 
Paper :    such   as   Credits  in   bankers'   books  termed   Deposits : 
Book   Debts  of  traders  :  and  private  Debts  between  persons  : 
because  all  these  Debts  may  be  recorded  on  paper  at  the  will  of 
the   parties  :  and   thrown   into   circulation  :    moreover,   Simple 
Debts   can   be   transferred   with  perfect   facility  without  being 
recorded  on  paper.     All  these  denote  that  a  transaction  has  taken 
place,  and  are  a  Title  to  future  payment.     From  these  considera- 
tions it  follows  that  the  Circulating  Medium,  or  Currency,  of  any 
country  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  Debts,  or  Titles  to  future  pay- 
ment belonging  to  every  individual  in  it :  that  is,  all  the  Money 
and  Credit  in  it 

Postage  Stamps  must  also  be  included  under  the  term 
Currency.  They  are  a  most  usual  form  of  remittance  :  they  pass 
in  small  payments  :  and  since  the  Post  Office  is  bound  to  ca>h 
them,  they  are  in  fact  penny  Notes.  Though  the  point  has  not, 
been  actually  decided  at  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  any 
one  were  to  steal  postage  stamps,  and  they  were  taken  honestly  in 
payment  :  it  would  be  held  that  they  possess  the  uttribi: 
Currency  :  hence  they  are  in  every  sense  strictly  Currency 
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On  the  Channel  of  Circulation 

50.  The  Quantity  of  the  Circulating  Medium,  or  the  amount 
-of  Money  and  Credit,  representing  the  Indebtedness,  or  the 
balances  which  arise  from  the  unequal  exchanges  of  products  and 
services,  is  frequently  termed  by  Adam  Smith  and  other  writers 
the  Channel  of  Circulation 

This  Channel  of  Circulation  is  rilled  with  some  Material 
(counting  written  and  unwritten  Credit  as  identical)  :  and  Prices 
are  estimated  by  the  Quantity  of  this  Material,  which  is  given  in 
exchange  for  any  Economic  Quantities 

Let  us  suppose  that  Gold  alone  was  used  at  any  time  to  repre- 
sent Debt,  and  fill  the  Channel  of  Circulation.  This  Gold  is 
divided  into  certain  pieces  of  fixed  weight  and  quality,  termed 
Coins  :  and  Prices  are  estimated  in  these  Coins 

But  suppose  that  at  any  time  Gold  was  discontinued,  and 
Silver  substituted  as  the  representative  of  Debt :  and  suppose  that 
Coins  were  struck  of  Silver  of  exactly  the  same  weight  as  the 
Gold  ones 

Then  as  Silver  is  at  the  present  moment  about  twenty-four 
times  less  valuable  than  gold  :  it  would  require  twenty-four  times 
as  many  Silver  Coins  to  represent  any  amount  of  Debt,  as  it 
would  Gold  coins.  And  Prices  would  rise  twenty-four  fold  : 
but  other  products  would  still  preserve  the  same  relations  among 
themselves.  Hence,  though  Prices  would  rise,  yet  the  Values  of 
products  with  respect  to  each  other  would  remain  exactly  the 
same 

Again,  suppose  that  Silver  was  taken  away  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Debt,  and  Copper  substituted :  and  Copper  coins 
struck  of  the  same  weight  as  the  previous  Gold  and  Silver  ones, 
and  called  by  the  same  name.  Then  Prices  would  be  estimated 
in  Copper  coins  :  and  as  Copper  is  about  900  times  less  valuable 
than  Gold,  Prices  estimated  in  copper  would  rise  to  about  900 
times  their  amount  in  Gold.  But  the  relative  value  of  all  other 
commodities,  would  remain  the  same. 

Now,  as  the  Value  of  Gold  as  representing  Debt,  depends  on  the 
Quantity  of  Gold  which  represents  any  amount  of  Debt,  it  would 
manifestly  follow  that  if  the  quantity  of  Gold  which  represented 
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any  amount  of  Debt  were  greatly  increased,  the  Value  of  Gold 
would  greatly  diminish.  If  Gold  became  as  plentiful  as  Silver, 
Gold  would  have  no  more  Value  than  Silver.  Consequently,  even 
while  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  Coins  remained  the  same, 
Gold  would  fall  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  its  former  value  as 
a  Purchasing  Power 

So  if  Gold  became  as  plentiful  as  Copper,  it  would  be  of  no 
more  purchasing  power  than  Copper  :  that  is,  it  would  fall  to 
about  the  900th  part  of  its  former  Value 

Thus,  in  a  general  way,  if  any  quantity  of  Stuff  of  any  sort  is 
used  to  represent  any  quantity  of  Debt  at  any  time  :  and  if  the 
quantity  of  Stuff  is  greatly  increased,  while  the  quantity  of  Debt 
remains  the  same,  it  necessarily  produces  a  great  diminution  in 
the  Value  of  the  Stuff,  or  a  general  rise  of  Prices 

But  the  quantity  of  Stuff  which  represents  Debt,  and  fills  the 
Channel  of  Circulation,  need  not  be  all  of  the  same  material.  It 
may  be  partly  Gold,  partly  Silver,  and  partly  Copper :  and 
Prices  will  be  estimated  by  the  whole  quantity  of  Stuff  which 
fills  the  Channel  of  Circulation,  and  not  by  any  particular 
portion  of  it 

In  modern  times  a  new  kind  of  Stuff  is  employed  to  a  gigantic 
extent  to  fill  the  Channel  of  Circulation ;  and  that  is  Credit :  or 
Rights  of  action  in  various  forms 

O 

With  respect  to  Credit  there  is  a  most  important  observation 
to  be  made  :  Credits  in  some  countries  are  made  payable  in  Gold : 
and  in  some  countries  in  Silver 

Now  Credits  payable  in  Gold — which  we  may  term  Gold 
Credits — are  of  exactly  the  same  Value  as  Gold  :  and  Credits 
payable  in  Silver — widen  we  may  term  Silver  Credits — are  of 
exactly  the  same  Value  as  Silver 

Hence  the  Value  of  Gold  throughout  the  world  is  determined 
not  only  by  the  actual  quantity  of  Gold  :  but  by  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  Gold,  and  all  Gold  Credits 

So  the  Value  of  Silver  throughout  the  world  is  determined 
not  only  by  the  actual  quantity  of  Silver  :  but  by  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  Silver,  and  all  Silver  Credits 

And,  furthermore,  the  Value  of  Gold  compared  to  Silver  is 
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determined,  not  only  by  the  relative  quantities  of  Gold  and  Silver 
themselves  :  but  by  the  ratio  of  the  aggregate  of  Gold  and  all 
Gold  Credits  compared  to  the  aggregate  of  Silver  and  all  Silver 
Credits 

It  is  the  enormous  creation  of  Credit  in  modern  times,  in  the 
forms  of  Mercantile  Credits  and  Banking  Credits,  which  has  so 
prodigiously  raised  the  Prices  of  commodities,  and  diminished  the 
Rate  of  Interest  in  the  last  two  centuries  in  this  and  in  many 
other  countries  :  as  we  shall  show  more  fully  hereafter 

It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  the  Quantity  of  Credit  which 
is  used  and  in  circulation  in  this  country  is  at  least  one  hundred 
times  the  amount  of  Metallic  Coin 

Furthermore,  there  are  in  some  countries,  such  as  Russia  and 
others,  vast  quantities  of  Inconvertible  Paper  Money  :  this  Paper 
Money  is  an  independent  standard,  just  like  Gold  and  Silver  :  it 
is  almost  everywhere  at  a  heavy  discount  as  compared  to  Specie  : 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  standard  at  its  Value  in  Specie 

And  the  total  aggregate  of  all  the  Gold  and  Gold  Credits — all 
the  Silver  and  Silver  Credits — and  all  the  Inconvertible  Paper 
Money  and  Paper  Money  Credits — constitutes  the  Circulatingr 
Medium,  or  Currency,  of  the  World  in  which  Prices  are 
estimated 

Hence  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  principles  and 
mechanism  of  the  colossal  system  of  Credit  is  the  very  foundation 
of  modern  Economics 

It  is  the  quantity  of  Credit  which  in  modern  times  has  the 
greatest  influence  on  Prices — far  greater  than  the  quantity  of 
Gold  and  Silver  :  and  Variations  in  the  quantity  of  Credit  pro- 
duces more  changes  in  the  Value  of  Commodities  than  any 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  Gold  and  Silver  :  and  it  is  the  abuses- 
of  Credit  which  produce  those  terrible  calamities  known  as  Com- 
mercial Crises  and  Monetary  Panics,  which  we  shall  have  to- 
investigate  hereafter 

On  Price 

61.  When  any  Economic  Quantity  is  exchanged  for  any 
other  Economic  Quantity,  each  is  termed  The  Value  of  the  other. 
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But  when  one  or  both  of  the  Quantities  exchanged  is  Money  or 
Credit,  it  receives  a  special  name — it  is  termed  Price.  Price 
therefore  always  is  Value  expressed  in  Money  or  Credit 

Xow  the  Value  of  Money  is  any  other  Economic  Quantity 
which  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  it :  either  a  material 
chattel  :  or  a  service  :  or  a  Eight,  such  as  a  Debt 

If  Money  be  taken  as  the  fixed  Quantity,  the  more  of  the  other 
Quantity  which  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  it,  the  Greater  is 
the  Value  of  Money.  The  less  of  the  other  Quantity  which  can 
be  obtained  for  it,  the  Less  is  the  Value  of  Money 

Or  if  the  other  Quantity  be  taken  as  the  fixed  Quantity  :  the 
less  the  money  given  for  it,  the  greater  is  the  Value  of  Money  :' 
and  the  more  the  Money  given  for  it,  the  less  is  the  Value  of 
Money 

Hence  it  is  seen  that — The  Value  of  Money  varies  Inversely 
as  Price 

But  Credits,  or  Debts,  are  Commodities  or  Merchandise,  which 
are  brought  into  commerce,  and  bought  and  sold,  or  exchanged 
like  any  other  merchandise 

Xow  when  any  Commodities  or  Merchandise  are  brought  into 
commerce,  they  are  always  divided  into  certain  Units  for  the 
convenience  of  sale.  Coals  are  sold  by  the  ton  :  corn  by  the 
quarter  :  tea  and  sugar  by  the  pound  :  cloth  by  the  yard  :  wine 
and  other  liquids  by  the  gallon,  quart  or  pint,  &c. 

So  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  Bullion  is  divided  into 
Units  called  Coins 

In  a  similar  way,  when  the  Commodity,  or  Merchandise, 
tunned  Credit,  or  Debt,  is  brought  into  commerce,  it  must,  for  the 
convenience  of  trade,  be  divided  into  Units 

The  Unit  of  Credit,  or  Debt,  is  the  Right  to  demand  £  100  to 
be  jiaid  one  year  hence 

The  sum  of  Money  given  to  purchase  the  Unit  of  Debt  is  also 
termed  its  Price.  And  as  in  all  other  sales,  the  less  the  quantity 
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of  Money  given  to  purchase  the  Unit  of  Debt,  the  greater  is 
the  Yalue  of  Money  :  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  Money 
given  to  purchase  the  Unit  of  Debt,  the  less  is  the  Yalue  of 
Money 

Hence  the  Yalue  of  Money  with  respect  to  Debts,  varies 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  with  respect  to  any  other  mer- 
chandise 

But  in  the  commerce  of  Debts  it  is  not  usual  to  estimate  the 
Yalue  of  Money  by  the  quantity  of  Debt  it  will  purchase.  As 
Money  naturally  produces  a  profit,  it  is  clear  that  the  Yalue,  or 
Price,  of  a  Debt  to  be  paid  only  one  year  hence  must  be  less  than 
the  actual  amount  of  the  Debt.  The  difference  between  the 
Present  Yalue,  or  the  Price  of  the  Debt,  and  the  amount  of  the 
Debt  is  the  Profit  made  by  buying  it 

This  difference,  or  profit,  is  termed  Discount 

As  dear  old  Horace  says,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  understand 
things  addressed  to  the  eye  than  those  only  addressed  to  the  ear, 
the  following  figure  will  make  the  matter  clearer — 

A  | IB 

D 

c| I  IE 

Let  A  B  be  the  Unit  of  Debt 

0  D  the  amount  of  Money  given  for  it  :  i.e.,  its  Price 

D  E  the  difference  between  the  Price  of  the  Debt  and  its 
Amount,  i.e.,  the  Discount 

In  the  commerce  of  Debts  it  is  invariably  the  custom  to 
estimate  the  Yalue  of  Money  by  the  Discount,  or  Profit,  it  yields  : 
and  not  by  the  Price  of  the  Debt 

Now  as  the  Price  of  the  Debt  decreases  or  increases,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Discount  increases  or  decreases  :  and  the  Yalue 
of  Money  estimated  in  this  way  increases  or  decreases 

Hence  in  the  commerce  of  Debts,  the  Yalue  of  Money  varies 
Directly  as  the  Discount 

This  rule  embraces  both  branches  of  commerce — 
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The  Value  of  Money  varies   Inversely  as  Price:  and  Directly 

as  Discount 

To  Discount  a  Debt  is  to  buy  it  by  paying  down  the  Present 
Value  of  its  amount  payable  at  a  future  time 

Hence  it  must  be  observed  that  the  term  Value  of  Money  has 
two  distinct  meanings  in  commerce.  There  are  three  great 
branches  of  commerce  :  the  commerce  in  material  commodities  : 
the  commerce  in  labor  :  and  the  commerce  in  Debts.  And  the 
-expression  "  Value  of  Money  "  has  two  distinct  meanings,  as  it  is 
applied  to  these  three  branches  of  commerce.  In  the  commerce 
of  material  commodities  and  in  the  commerce  of  labor  it  means 
the  quantity  of  the  commodity,  or  of  the  service,  which 
Money  can  purchase  :  in  the  commerce  of  Debts  it  means  the 
Discount,  or  Profit,  made  by  buying  the  Debt 

On  Interest  and  Discount 

52.  Profits  made  by  trading  in  Debts  are  made  in  two 
ways — 

(1)  When  the  person  who  buys  the  Debt  agrees  to  defer 
receiving  the  Profit  until  the  end  of  the  time  agreed  on 

In  this  case  the  Profit  is  termed  Interest 

Thus,  when  a  person  buys  a  Debt  of  £100  payable  one  year 
hence,  at  £5  per  cent.  Interest,  he  pays  down  the  £100  :  and 
receives  in  exchange  for  it  the  Right  to  demand  £105  at  the  end 
of  the  year 

The  Debt  is  the  Price  of  the  Money :  and  the  Money  is  the 
Price  of  the  Debt 

AVhen  the  Debtor  pays  the  Debt  he  brings  the  £105  in  Money 
to  his  Creditor  :  and  buys  up  the  Eight  of  action  against  himself. 

Thus  every  "  Loan  "  of  Money,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  Sale  or  an 
Exchange  :  the  lender  transfers  the  Property  in  the  Money  to  the 
"  borrower"  :  and  in  exchange  for  it  receives  the  Right  of  art  ion 
to  demand  the  Principal  and  Interest  at  the  end  of  the  year 

This  Ilight  of  action  is  a  new  Creation  of  Property  :  and  is 
the  Credit,  or  the  Debt 

I  2 
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All  "  loans"  of  Money  are  Sales  or  Exchanges  :  they  are  acts 
of  commerce  :  and,  therefore,  enter  into  the  Science  of  Economics. 

(2)  "Where  the  Difference,  or  Profit,  is  retained  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Debt 

In  this  case  the  Profit  is  termed  Discount 

But  Discount  itself  is  of  two  kinds — 

(a)  In  the  ordinary  books  of  Algebra  it  is  said  that  Discount 
is  where  the  Profit  is  retained  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  :  and 
the  sum  paid  for  the  Debt  is  such  a  sum  as,  improved  at  the 
given  Eate  of  Interest,  should  be  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
Debt,  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  advance 

It  is,  therefore,  the  Present  Value  of  the  sum  agreed  upon 
at  the  agreed  upon  Eate  of  Profit.  This  may  be  called  Algebraical 
Discount.  It  is  used  by  Insurance  Companies  in  determining 
the  Present  Value  of  Future  Payments  :  and  in  some  other  cases, 

(&)  But  this  kind  of  Discount  is  never  used  by  bankers  and 
dealers  in  Money.  In  banking  it  is  invariably  the  custom  to 
retain  the  full  amount  of  the  Profit  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of 
Purchasing  the  Debt 

Thus,  if  a  banker  discounts  a  Bill  of  £100  for  a  year  at  5  per 
cent.,  he  deducts  and  retains  the  full  £5  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  and  gives  his  customer  a  Credit  for  £95.  That  is,  he 
creates  a  Eight  of  action  of  £95,  to  purchase  the  Eight  to  £100 
at  the  end  of  the  year 

As  this  method  of  Discount  is  invariably  used  in  banking  and 
money  lending,  it  may  be  termed  Banking  Discount 

The  Eate  of  Interest  or  Discount  is  the  ratio  of  the  profit  to 
the  amount  of  the  Debt,  made  in  some  given;time,  as  the  year 

The  profits  made  by  Interest  and  Algebraical  Discount  are 
exactly  equal :  but  Banking  Discount  is  more  profitable  :  because 
in  the  example  given  in  the  former  case,  a  profit  of  £5  is  made  on 
the  advance  of  £100  :  in  the  latter  case  on  the  advance  of  £05 
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So  loDg  as  the  Rate  of  Discount  is  low,  there  is  not  much 
•difference  in  the  Profits  by  way  of  Interest  or  Banking  Discount. 
But  as  the  Rate  increases,  the  Profit  increases  at  a  very  rapid  ratio, 
as  may  easily  be  seen 

If  a  person  "lends"  £100  at  20  per  cent.  Interest:  he 
.advances  £100,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  receives  £120  :  which 
is  a  profit  of  20  per  cent. 

If  he  discounts  a  Bill  for  £100  at  20  per  cent.,  he  advances 
only  £80  :  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  receives  £100  ;  which  is  a 
profit  of  25  per  cent. 

If  he  lends  £100  at  50  per  cent.  Interest  he  advances  £100  : 
.find  at  the  end  of  the  year  receives  £150  :  which  is  a  profit  of  50 
per  cent. 

If  he  discounts  a  Bill  of  £100  at  50  per  cent.,  he  advances 
-only  £50  :  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  receives  £100  :  which  is  a 
profit  of  100  per  cent. 

So  Discounting  a  Bill  of  £100  at  GO  per  cent,  is  a  profit  of 
150  per  cent. 

If  a  person  lends  £100  at  100  per  cent.  Interest  :  at  the  end 
.of  the  year  he  receives  £200  :  which  is  a  profit  of  100  per  cent. 

If  he  Discounted  a  Bill  of  £100  at  100  per  cent.,  he  would 
advance  Nothing  :  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  would  receive 
£100  :  or  his  profit  would  be  Infinite 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  investigate  the  whole  Theory 
.of  Banking  Discount :  but  we  have  given  a  full  exposition  of  the 
subject  in  our  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking  and  Elements  of 
Economics 

On  Production 

53.  The  word  Production,  as  a  technical  term  in  Economics, 
.comes  from  the  Latin producere,  which  means  to  lead  or  briii^ 
forth  :  or  to  expose  for  sale 

Thus  Thais  in  the  Ewiuchm  of  Terence,  says  (Act  I.,  1,  90)— 
"  Ancillas,  servos    .     .     . 
Omnes  Produxi,  vendidi " 
"  All  the  Slaves  male  and  female  I  offered  for  sale,  and  sold  " 
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So  also  Suetonius  (De  illus.  gram.  c.  4)  says — 

"  Quum  familia  alicujus  produceretur  " 
"  When  any  one's  household  slaves  ivere  offered  for  sale" 
The  original  sense  of  Produce  in  English  is  exactly  the  samer 
It  is  to  draw  forth,  to  cause  to  come  near.     Thus  in  Isaiah,  XLI., 
21,  it  is  said— "Produce  your  cause  with  the  Lord  :  bring  forth 
your  strong  reasons,  saith  the  King  of  Jacob  "  ;  and  the  marginal 
note  says — "  Produce — cause  to  come  near  " 

So  Antony  in  Julius  Ccesar  (Act  III.,  sc.  1),  says — 

"  That's  all  I  seek, 
And  am  moreover  suitor,  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  in  the  market  place  " 

So,  Albany  says  in  Lear  (Act  V.,  sc.  3) — 

Produce  their  bodies,  be  they  alive  or  dead  " 

So,  when  Mr.  Montague  Tigg  gives  Mr.  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  and 
party  a  dinner — "  It  was  as  good  a  one  as  Money  (or  Credit,  no- 
matter  which)  could  Produce  " 

To  Produce,  is  simply  to  bring  forward  something,  and  place 
it  where  it  is  wanted.  If  a  witness  is  told  to  Produce  a  deed,  or 
document,  in  Court,  it  means  that  he  is  to  bring  it  into  Court, 
and  place  it  there.  A  party  to  a  cause  Produces  his  witnesses  in 
Court.  A  gaoler  is  ordered  to  Produce  the  body  of  his  prisoner 
in  Court :  i.e.,  to  place  him  there 

In  the  Universal  language  of  commerce  the  Producer  is  the 
person  who  brings  anything  into  the  market,  and  offers  it  for 
sale.  When  the  turn  of  the  market  is  for  or  against  the  Producer, 
it  means  that  it  is  for  or  against  the  Seller 

Hence  the  true  and  original  meaning  of  Production  in 
Economics  is  to  place  anything  in  the  market,  and  offer  it  for 
sale.  A  thing  may  be  produced  in  nature,  but  until  it  is  offered 
for  sale,  it  is  not  Produced  in  Economics 

A  great  poet  may  produce  a  great  poem  :  a  great  artist  may 
produce  a  great  picture  :  a  great  sculptor  may  produce  a  greafc 
statue  :  we  may  estimate-  their  merits  most  highly :  they  may 
be  among  the  highest  products  of  human  genius  :  but  how  arc 
we  to  estimate  their  Market  Value  ?  For  Economics  has  nothing 
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to  do  with  them,  except  so  far  as  regards  their  Market  Value. 
Hence,  though  the  poem,  the  picture,  or  the  statue,  may  be 
produced  in  nature,  or  called  into  existence  :  they  are  not  Pro- 
duced in  Economics,  until  they  are  brought  into  the  market,  and 
offered  for  sale 

So  in  French,  the  original  and  primary  meaning  of  Prodnire, 
as  Littre  says,  is  pousser  en  avant :  and  of  production  it  is  action 
deproduire,  de  mettre  en  avant 

A  Product  in  Economics  is  Anything  whatever  which  is 
brought  into  the  market,  and  offered  for  sale  :  whether  it  be 
Material,  Immaterial,  or  Incorporeal 

It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  in  Economics,  especially  in 
recent  times,  to  think  of  the  word  Production  only  as  meaning 
bringing  something  into  existence.  But  when  it  is  seen  that 
Production  means  placing  something  in  the  market  and  offering 
it  for  sale  :  it  is  evident  that  the  product  must  not  only  be  called 
into  existence,  but  transported  from  place  to  place 

Hence  modern  Economists  expressly  class  Transport  or 
Circulation  as  one  form  of  Production 

Thus  Destutt  de  Tracy1  under  Production  includes  changes  of 
form  and  place 

J.  B.  Say  enumerates  Transport  under  the  term  Production. 
Michel  Chevalier  does  the  same.  Mill,  who  gives  the  first  book 
of  his  work  to  Production,  in  the  sense  of  obtaining  things  from 
the  earth,  in  a  subsequent  chapter  says2 — "  Improvements  in 
production,  understanding  this  last  expression  in  its  widest  sense 
to  include  the  process  of  procuring  commodities  from  a  distance, 
as  well  as  that  of  producing  them  " 

Hence  Foreign  Importers,  Merchants,  and  Traders  of  all 
sorts,  wholesale  and  retail,  are  Producers  :  because  they  transport 
commodities  from  one  place  to  another,  and  offer  them  for  sale  in 
the  place  where  they  are  wanted 

1  Traite  d'Economie  Politique,  p.  *:i 
*Frin.  of  Pol  Econ.,  Bit.  IV,,  c.  3,  §  1 
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Three  Classes  of  Economic  Producers 

54.  Now  in  general  there  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  opera- 
tions necessary  before  a  Commodity  can  be  placed  in  the  market 
and  offered  for  sale  to  the  final  purchaser,  who  purchases  the 
finished  product,  and  takes  it  out  of  commerce  for  personal  use 
and  enjoyment :  who  in  the  language  of  Economics  is  termed  the 
Consumer 

(1)  Agricultural  Producers. — One  class  of  persons  obtains 
the  rude  produce  from  the  earth  :  this  class  includes  agriculturists, 
miners,  hunters,  fishermen,  breeders  of  cattle,  herds,  &c.:  these 
persons  bring  their  products  into  the  market  and  offer  them  for 
sale 

(2)  Manufacturing  Producers. — But  when  this  raw  produce 
is  first  brought  into  the  market  it  is  seldom  fitted  for  final  pur- 
chase and  human  use  without  undergoing  several  processes   of 
manufacturing  and  fashioning 

Manufacturers  of  all  sorts  purchase  the  raw  produce  from  its 
first  or  agricultural  producers  :  and  fashion  and  transform  it  by 
an  infinity  of  processes  :  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  human  use 

(3)  Commercial  Producers. — But  after  the  raw  produce  of 
the  earth  has,  by  the  various  processes  of  manufacture,  been  ren- 
dered fit  for  human  use,  it  has  still  to  be  transported  from  one 
country  to  another  :  and  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  same 
country  :  before  it  is  placed  in  the  market,  and  finally  offered  for 
sale  to  the  consumer,  who  takes  it  out  of  commerce  for  his  own 
use  and  enjoyment.  These  Commercial  Producers  include  Foreign 
Importers,  Merchants,  and  Traders  of  all  sorts,  wholesale  and 
retail 

Now  Money  is  used  to  effect  all  these  operations  :  hence 
Money  employed  in  any  one  of  them  is  used  as  Productive 
Capital 

But  Credit  is  also  used  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Money  to 
effect  any  of  these  operations.  Hence  Credit  may  be  used  in  all 
respects  like  Money  as  Productive  Capital 

We  have  shown  in  the  introduction  that  it  was  one  of  Adam 
Smith's  grand  services  to  Economics  to  demonstrate  that 
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Manufactures  and  Commerce  are  productive  of  Wealth,  as  well  MS 
agriculture,  which  the  Economists  contended  was  the  only  form 
of  Productive  Labor 

On  Consumption 

55.  Consumption  in  Economics  is  the  correlative  term  to 
Production 

The  Producer  is  the  person  who  offers  a  product  for  sale  in 
commerce  :  the  Consumer  is  the  person  who  purchases  it  for  his 
own  use  and  enjoyment  :  and  takes  it  out  of  Commerce 

Hence  Production  and  Consumption  constitute  Exchange 

A  great  deal  of  misconception  has  been  introduced  into 
Economics  in  recent  times,  by  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
English  word  Consumption  represents  two  French  words  Con- 
somption  and  Consommation 

Now  Consomption  comes  from  Consumer,  which  necessarily 
means  destruction.  But  Consommation  comes  from  Consommer 
which  means  to  finish,  to  accomplish,  to  complete  :  and  in  no  way 
involves  destruction 

Xow  Consommation  is  the  technical  term  in  French  Economics 
for  Consumption  ;  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  Consommation  in  French 

The  Economists  termed  the  person  who  brought  a  product 
into  the  market  and  offered  it  for  sale  the  Producteur  :  and  the 
person  who  purchased  it  for  use  and  e.njoyment,  and  took  it  out 
of  commerce,  the  Consommateur  or  the  Acheteur-Consommateur, 
the  Buyer-Consumer 

Consommation  is  derived  from  Consommer,  which  comes  from 
the  Latin  Consummate,  to  complete,  to  accomplish 

Thus  La  Fontaine  says— "  En  pen  de  jours  il  consomma 
Paffaire." — "  In  a  few  days  he  completed  the  transaction  " 

So  Pascal  says — "  On  va  chercher  et  consommer  la  de"mon- 
stration." — "  We  must  now  seek  for  and  complete  the  proof " 

So  Dupuis  says — "  Durant  laquelle  se  consomme  le  grand 
ouvrage." — ",During  which  the  great  work  is  completed"'' 
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Another  writer  says — "  Le  sacrifice  d'Isaac,  qui  ne  fut  point 
consomme,  fut  1'image  de  celui  qui  fut  consomme  sur  la  croix.'r 
— "The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  which  was  not  completed,  was  the  type 
of  the  one  which  was  completed  on  the  Cross  " 

We  need  not  multiply  instances  :  as  every  French  scholar 
knows  well  enough  that  the  genuine  sense  of  consommer  is  to 
Complete,  to  Accomplish 

And  this  was  the  meaning  universally  given  to  Consommation 
by  the  early  French  Economists 

Thus  Le  Trosne  says — "  There  is  this  difference  between  an 
exchange  and  a  sale,  that  in  an  exchange  everything  is  completed 
(consomme)  for  each  party  :  they  have  the  thing  which  they  wished 
to  procure,  and  have  only  to  enjoy  it.  In  a  sale,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  only  the  buyer  who  has  gained  his  object :  because  it  is  only 
he  who  is  able  to  enjoy.  But  all  is  not  finished  (termine)  for  the 
seller" 

Also — "  Exchange  arrives  directly  at  its  object,  which  is  com- 
pletion (consommation)  :  there  are  only  two  terms  and  it  is 
finished  (se  termwe)  in  one  contract.  But  a  contract  in  which 
Money  intervenes  is  not  completed  (consomme),  because  the  seller 
must  become  a  buyer,  either  by  himself,  or  by  the  interposition  of 
him  to  whom  he  transfers  his  money.  There  are,  therefore,  to 
arrive  at  completion  (consommation),  which  is  the  final  object,  at 
least  four  terms  and  three  contractors,  of  whom  one  intervenes 
twice  " 

So  Blanqui  says — "  Toutes  les  transactions  devaient  se  con- 
sommer  par  forme  d'echange." — "All  business  must  be  completed 
in  the  form  of  an  exchange  " 

So  Cournot  says — "  Ou  se  consomment  les  achats  et  les  vents." — 
"  Where  sales  and  purchases  are  completed  " 

Michelet  says — "  II  ne  consomme  rien,  ne  fin.it  rien." — "He 
completes  nothing,  finishes  nothing  " 

Consommation,  or  Consumption,  then,  in  the  language  of  the 
early  French  Economists,  simply  meant  the  completion  of  an 
Exchange.  Suppose  for  'example,  that  a  painter  and  a  sculptor 
agree  to  exchange  a  picture  and  a  statue.  When  the  painter  has 
received  the  statue  and  the  sculptor  has  received  the  picture,  each 
has  Produced,  i.e.,  offered  in  exchange  his  own  work,  and  ha& 
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Consummated  his  desire  by  obtaining  the  object  he  wished  to 
enjoy.  And  the  Exchange  is  Consummated,  or  Completed, 
because  each  has  obtained  a  Satisfaction.  Hence  was  effected 
what  the  early  Economists  called  a  complete  Exchange.  But  there 
was  no  idea  of  Destruction  in  this  reciprocal  Consummation  of 
desires 

The  Consommateitr,  or  Consumer,  then,  was  the  person  who 
Consummated,  Completed,  or  Accomplished  the  desire  of  the 
Producer.  The  Producer  brings  forward  something  and  offers  it 
for  sale  :  but  it  is  the  Purchaser  who  gives  Value  to  it :  it  is  he 
who  crowns  the  work,  and  Consummates  the  desire  of  the 
Producer  :  or  completes  the  transaction  by  purchasing  the  pro- 
duct by  giving  something  in  exchange  for  it :  which  is  its  value. 
The  consumer,  therefore,  meant  nothing  but  the  Purchaser,  or 
Customer 

Thus  Consummation  was  used  by  the  early  French  Economists 
to  mean  simply  Demand 

Thus  Boisguillebert,  the  morning  star  of  modern  Economics, 
says — "  Consummation  (Demand)  is  the  principle  of  all  Wealth  " 

"  All  the  revenues,  all  the  riches  in  the  world,  both  of  a  prince 
and  his  subjects,  only  consist  in  Demand  (consommation)  :  all  the 
most  exquisite  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  precious  products 
would  be  nothing  but  rubbish  if  they  were  not  Demanded 
(Consommes)  " 

So  Smith  uses  the  word  Consume  simply  to  mean  to  Purchase 
— u  Though  we  frequently,  therefore,  express  a  person's  revenue 
by  the  metal  pieces  which  are  commonly  paid  to  him,  it  is  because 
the  amount  of  these  pieces  regulates  the  extent  of  his  power  of 
Purchasing,  or  the  Value  of  the  goods  which  he  can  annually 
afford  to  Consume.  We  still  consider  his  income  as  consisting  in 
this  power  of  Purchasing,  or  Consuming,  and  not  in  the  pieces 
which  convey  it " 

It  was  J.  B.  Say  who  first  used  Consommation  to  mean 
destruction.  We  have,  in  the  Introduction,  pointed  out  the  absurd 
consequence  to  which  this  leads.  But  even  Say,  himself,  says — 
"The  Comommateurs  (Consumers)  of  things  are  the  /•'/// 
and  certainly  persons  do  not  purchase  everything  for  the  sake  of 
destroying  it 
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We  must,  therefore,  eliminate  all  idea  of  Destruction  from  the 
term  Consommation  or  Consumption,  in  Economics  :  and  leave 
only  Purchase  as  its  true  meaning.  The  consumer  is  simply  the 
Purchaser,  or  Customer 

Hence  the  student  must  carefully  observe  that  in  the  language 
of  Economics  the  expression  "  Production  and  Consumption,"  is 
one  and  indivisible  :  and  it  must  not  be  separated  into  its  com- 
ponent terms.  It  simply  means  Supply  and  Demand.  "  Pro- 
duction and  Consumption,"  or  "  Supply  and  Demand,"  together 
constitute  Exchange  :  and  each  act  of  Exchange  is  a  phenomenon 
of  Value,  or  of  Commerce 

On  Payment  and  Satisfaction 

56.  The  words  Payment  and  Satisfaction  are  often 
supposed  to  be  synonymous,  but  they  are  not  so 

The  word  Payment  means  anything  whatever  which  is  taken 
in  exchange  for  anything  else 

It  originally  came  from  the  Sanskrit  Pag,  which  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Greek  Tnfyco,  Doric  Wyco,  iryywfu 

In  old  Latin  this  was  Pago,  or  Paco  :  the  same  as  paciscor  : 
and  also  Pango,  pegi,  or  panxi,  pactum  :  to  covenant :  agree  with  : 
or  come  to  terms  with 

Thus  it  is  said  in  the  Laws  of  the  XII.  Tables — 

"  Rem  ubi  pagunt,  orato  " 

"  If  they  come  io  terms,  let  it  be  settled  as  agreed  upon  " 

"  Ni  pagunt,  in  comitio  aut  in  foro  ante  meridiem  causam 
conjicito" 

"  If  they  do  not  come  to  terms,  bring  on  the  cause  before  midday 
either  in  thecomitium  or  the  forum" 

Hence,  pacare  is  to  come  to  terms  with  :  to  appease  :  hence 
the  Italian  pagare,  and  our  pay 

When  one  person  has  parted  with  anything  else  to  another 
person,  or  done  him  a  service,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  from  him 
some  equivalent :  unless  it  was  meant  as  a  donation.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  has  the  right  to  accept  anything  he  pleases  as  an 
Equivalent 

Thus  where  two  persons  agree  to  exchange  any  material  pro- 
ducts, each  is  payment  for  the  other :  because  each  product 
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satisfies  and  appeases  the  claim  of  the  other  for  an  equivalent. 
AYhi-ii  goods  are  paid  for  in  Monuy  it  is  sometimes  supposed  thai 
it  is  only  the  Money  which  is  Payment  for  the  goods.  But  the 
goods  are  equally  payment  for  the  Mouey.  Because  each  person 
has  got  what  he  agreed  to  take  in  exchange  for  his  product 

So  when  Money  is  paid  as  Wages  for  work  done,  the  Money  is- 
Payment  for  the  work  :  bat  the  work  is  equally  Payment  for  the 
Money 

So  when  persons  agree  to  exchange  different  kinds  of  work, 
each  is  payment  for  the  other 

So  when  a  merchant  agrees  to  take  a  trader's  Bill  at  three 
months  in  exchange  for  goods  :  the  Bill  is  Payment  for  the  goods  : 
it  appeases  the  claim  of  the  merchant :  because  he  has  agreed  to 
rake  a  Right  of  action  in  exchange  for  the  goods.  And  the  goods 
are  equally  Payment  for  the  Right  of  action 

AYhen  the  Bill  becomes  due  the  trader  has  to  pay  his  Bill :  that 
is,  he  has  to  appease  the  claim  which  the  holder  of  the  Bill  has 
fur  Money.  And  when  he  pays  the  Bill,  he  buys  up  the  Right  of 
action  against  himself 

The  Money  is  the  Payment  for  the  Right  of  action  :  and  the 
Right  of  action  is  Payment  for  the  Money 

Hence  to  Pay  means  simply  to  appease  :  when  a  man  pays  his 
Debt,  he  appeases  the  Right  or  claim  which  his  "Creditor  has  to 
demand  a  sum  of  money  from  him.  When  he  pays  his  Rent,  he 
appeases  the  Right  which  the  owner  of  the  house  or  land  has 
against  him  for  compensation  for  its  use 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  Payment  is  a  final  closing  of  the 
transaction.  The  only  legal  word  which  denotes  a  final  closing 
is  Satisfaction.  If  a  Bill  is  taken  in  exchange  for  goods  it  is 
Payment :  but  it  is  not  Satisfaction  (unless  it  is  expressly  received 
as  sui'h)  until  the  Bill  itself  is  paid 

If,  however,  the  owner  of  the  Bill  neglects  to  follow  up  his 
legal  remedy,  the  Bill  becomes  not  only  Payment,  but  Satisfaction  : 
by  doing  so  the  owner  of  it  has  made  it  Money 
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And  EcoDomists  go  further  :  they  say  that  Money  itself  is 
only  a  higher  order  of  Bill  :  that,  though  when  a  person  has 
received  Money  it  is  Payment :  but  it  is  not  Satisfaction,  until  he 
has  exchanged  away  the  Money  for  some  object  he  desires 

Thus,  though  a  shoemaker  is  paid  when  he  has  got  Money  for 
his  shoes  :  yet  he  has  not  got  a  satisfaction  until  he  has  got  bread, 
or  meat,  or  clothing,  or  something  else  he  desires  for  the  Money 

On  Capital 

57.  Adam  Smith's  use  of  the  word  Capital  strikingly 
exemplifies  the  defect  of  his  definitions.  He  enumerates  as 
Capital  :  (1)  Material  things :  (2)  Personal  Qualities  :  (3) 
Abstract  Rights,  such  as  Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  &c., 
which  are  Credit.  That  is,  he  enumerates  all  the  three  orders  of 
Economic  Quantities  as  Capital 

Now  when  we  are  told  that  all  these  things  are  Capital,  we 
have  no  more  notion  of  what  Capital  is,  than  if  we  were  told  that 
they  are  all  Abracadabra 

We  do  not  want  an  enumeration  of  what  things  are  Capital : 
but  we  want  a  Definition  of  what  Capital  is 

The  word  Capital  is  derived  from  the  Latin   Caput,   which 

means  the  source  of  a  spring,  or  the  root  of  a  plant — namely,  the 

source  from  which  any  increase  flows 
Thus  Plautus  says — 

"  0  scelerum  Caput  " — 0  source,  or  fountain,  of  crimes''' 
"Perjurii  Caput" — "  0  fountain  of  perjury" 
Stephen,  in  his  Thesaurus,  thus  defines  the  word — 
"  Ke<£a/Wov — Caput  uncle  fructus  et  reditus  manat  " 
"  Capital — the  source  from  which  any  Profit  or  Revenue  flows" 
So  Senior  says — "  Economists  are  agreed  that  Whatever  gives 

a  Profit  is  properly  termed  Capital  " 

And  de  Fontenay  says — "  Wherever  there  is  a  Revenue  you 

perceive  Capital  " 

This  is  a  good  general  Definition  :  and  the  "  Whatever  gives 

a  Profit "  must  be  interpreted  in  as  wide  and  general  a  sense  as 

the  "  Anything  whose  Value  can  be  measured  in  Money  "  is  in  the 

definition  of  Wealth 
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The  Definition  of  Capital  is,  therefore,  this — 
4i  Capital  is  any  Economic  Quantity  used  for  the  purpose  of 
Profit  " 

Any  Economic  Quantity  whatever  may  be  used  as  Capital 

58.  Xow,  as  Aristotle  pointed  out,  any  Economic  Quantity 
whatever  may  be  used  in  two  different  ways — 

(1)  The  proprietor  may  use  it  for  his  own  personal  enjoyment 

(2)  He  may  trade  with  it  :  i.e.,  he  may  use  it  so  as  to  produce 
a  Profit 

When  any  Economic  Quantity  whatever  is  used  so  as  to 
produce  a  profit :  i.e.,  is  traded  with — it  is  termed  Capital 

Economic  Quantities,  it  has  been  shown,  are  of  three  distinct 
orders  :  (1)  Material  Things  :  (2)  Personal  Qualities,  both  in  the 
form  of  Labor  and  Credit :  (3)  Abstract  Rights 

And  each  of  these  Quantities  may  be  used  in  either  of  the 
above  ways 

I.  Material  Things.  Suppose  that  a  person  has  a  sum  of 
Money.  If  he  expends  it  on  his  own  personal  gratification,  or 
household  expenses  :  such  Money  is  not  used  as  Capital  :  because 
he  makes  no  profit  by  it 

But  if  he  lends  it  out  at  interest  :  or  if  he  buys  goods  with  it 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again  at  a  profit  :  or  if  he  buys 
into  the  Funds  :  or  the  Shares  of  any  commercial  company  :  then 
he  uses  his  Money  as  Capital  :  and  the  goods  are  also  Capital, 
because  he  intends  to  sell  them  again  at  a  profit :  and  the  Funds 
and  the  Shares  are  also  Capital,  because  they  produce  him  an 
annual  revenue 

So,  if  the  owner  of  land  lives  on  it  himself,  and  uses  it  fur  his 
own  personal  enjoyment  :  he  does  not  use  the  land  as  Capital 

But  if  he  lets  it  out  to  farmers :  or  to  builders  to  build  houses 
upon  :  and  receives  a  Rent  for  so  doing  :  then  he  uses  the  land 
as  Capita] 

Some  great  noblemen  possess  large  tracts  of  land  upon  which 
part  of  London  is  built  :  that  land  yields  them  enormous  revenues  : 
and  therefore  it  is  Capital  to  them 
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And  so  any  material  thing  whatever  may  be  used  as  Capital 

So  if  a  person  spends  Money  merely  on  a  general  education,  of 
which  he  makes  no  profitable  use  :  that  Money  is  not  used  as 
Capital 

But  if  he  spends  his  Money  in  acquiring  a  professional 
education :  such  as  that  of  a  schoolmaster,  an  advocate,  a 
physician,  a  surgeon,  or  an  engineer,  or  any  profession  by  which 
he  intends  to  earn  an  income  :  then  he  uses  the  Money  as  Capital. 

And  the  professional  knowledge  which  he  has  thus  acquired 
is  Capital  to  him,  because  he  makes  an  income  by  trading  with  it. 

II.  Personal  Qualities.  Personal  Qualities  may  also  be  used 
in  both  ways.  But  Personal  Qualities  are  of  two  forms — they 
are  of  the  form  (a)  of  Labor :  and  (b)  of  Credit 

(«)  Personal  Qualities  as  Labor — If  a  man  digs  in  his  own 
garden  for  his  amusement :  or  if  he  sings,  acts,  or  gives  lectures 
for  the  delectation  of  his  friends — such  Labor  is  not  used  as 
Capital 

But  if  he  sells  his  Labor  in  any  way  for  Money  :  then  he  uses 
his  Labor  as  Capital 

Thus  Huskisson  said — "  He  had  always  maintained  that 
Labor  is  the  poor  man's  Capital " 

So  Mr.  Cardwell  speaking  to  his  constituents  said — "  Labor 
is  the  poor  man's  Capital " 

So  a  writer  in  a  daily  paper  said — "The  only  Capital  they 
possess  is  their  Labor :  which  they  must  bring  into  the  market  La 
supply  their  daily  wants  " 

And  speaking  of  them  the  Economist  said — '"  They  have  no 
Capital  but  their  Labor  " 

So  Froude  said  in  Oceana — "  And  the  land  would  be  within 
the  reach  of  poor  men  who  have  no  Capital  except  their  Labor/' 

So  Cardinal  Manning  said — "  I  claim  for  Labor  the  rights  of 
Capital.  It  is  Capital  in  the  truest  sense.  .  .  .  The  Capital 
of  Money  and  the  Capital  of  strength  and  skill  must  be  united 
together  " 

So  his  knowledge,  skill,  and  abilities  are  Capital  to  any  one 
who  earns  an  income  as  an  advocate,  physician,  actor,  engineer, 
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or  as  manager  of  a  great  commercial  company,  or  in  any  other 
profession.  His  services  are  wanted,  demanded,  and  paid  for  by 
his  clients  :  their  Value  is  measured  in  money  :  hence  they  are 
Xp?7/xaTa,  or  Wealth  :  and  as  he  makes  an  income  by  their  employ- 
ment, they  are  Capital 

This  income  is  measurable  and  taxable,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  if  he  made  an  income  by  selling  corn,  cattle,  or  any  other 
material  chattels 

All  modern  writers  admit  that  Labor  is  a  marketable  com- 
modity which  can  be  bought  and  sold  like  any  material  chattel : 
and  consequently  it  is  Wealth  :  and  as  a  person  can  sell  his  Labor 
for  a  profit,  and  make  an  income  thereby,  it  may  be  used  as 
Capital 

(b)  Personal  Qualities  as  Credit.  So  Personal  Credit  may 
be  used  in  two  ways.  If  a  person  buys  goods  on  Credit  for  his 
own  enjoyment,  as  for  household  use,  such  Credit  is  not  used  as 
Capital 

But  a  merchant  may  use  his  Credit  for  the  purpose  of  Profit : 
and  therefore  as  Capital 

He  may  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  goods,  or 
materials  :  or  in  employing  Labor :  By  giving  a  Promise  to  pay 
at  a  future  time,  instead  of  actual  Money.  He  sells  the  goods  and 
makes  a  profit  by  so  doing  :  just  as  if  he  had  paid  for  them  in 
Money 

Or  he  may  employ  Laborers  by  means  of  his  Credit :  and  sell 
the  products  for  more  than  they  cost :  and  so  make  a  profit  :  in 
these  ways  he  uses  his  Personal  Credit  as  Capital 

When  Personal  Qualities,  either  in  the  form  of  Labor,  or  of 
Credit,  are  used  in  this  way  to  produce  a  profit,  they  are  termed 
Personal  Capital 

III.     Rights.     When  Personal  Credit  is  used  as  a  Purcha- 
power,  a  Right  of  action,  or  an  Economic  Quantity  of  the  third 
order  is  created.     And  as  this  Right  of  action  may  lie  bought  and 
sold,  or  exchanged,  like  any  material  chattel  :  it  is  a  Marketable 
Commodity.     The  traffic  in  these  Rights  of  adion  is  the  must 
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colossal  branch  of  modern  commerce.  It  is  in  buying  and  selling 
these  Rights  of  action  that  bankers  make  their  profits.  But  as 
the  commerce  in  these  Eights  of  action  is  the  subject  matter  of 
this  work,  we  shall  say  no  more  about  them  here 

But  any  other  Right  may  be  used  as  Capital.  If  a  man  buys 
the  Funds,  or  Shares  in  any  Commercial  Company,  or  municipal 
or  other  obligations,  such  as  Eailway  Debenture  Stock :  all  these 
and  many  other  classes  of  Rights  produce  him  a  profit :  hence 
they  are  Capital  to  him 

So  the  Copyright  of  a  successful  work  is  Capital  to  the  author  : 
and  if  he  sells  it  to  a  publisher,  it  becomes  fixed  Capital  to  him 

There  is  a  class  of  traders  whose  especial  business  is  to  buy 
and  sell  Rights  :  such  as  Shares  in  all  kinds  of  Commercial  Com- 
panies, and  Public  Securities  :  they  keep  a  stock  of  this  kind  of 
Property  on  hand,  just  as  other  traders  keep  a  stock  of  material 
goods.  These  persons  are  termed  Stock  Jobbers 

Capital  may  Increase  in  two  distinct  ivays* 

59.  Capital  may  increase  in  two  fundamentally  distinct 
ways — 

(1)  By  actual  increase  of  Quantity  :  as  cattle,  flocks  and  herds, 
and   all   animals  :  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  :  increase  by 
adding  to  their  number,  or  Quantity 

(2)  By  Commerce  or  Exchange :  that  is  by  exchanging  away 
something  which  has  a  lower  value  in  a  place  :  and  obtaining  some- 
thing in  exchange  for  it  which  has  a  higher  Value  in  that  place 

Money  is  used  as  Capital,  and  produces  a  profit,  by  the  second 
of  these  methods.  Money  is  used  as  Capital  either  by  advancing 
a  certain  sum  of  it,  and  acquiring  the  Right  to  be  repaid  the 
capital,  together  with  interest,  at  a  future  time :  or  by  buying 
goods  which  are  to  be  sold  for  a  higher  price  than  they  cost :  or 
by  employing  Labor  to  produce  commodities :  and  selling  them 
at  a  higher  price  than  they  cost 

It  is  also  clear  that  any  Economic  Quantity  which  is  used  as 
a  substitute  for  Money,  and  produces  exactly  the  same  effects  and 
profits  as  Money  :  may  be  used  as  Capital  as  well  as  Money  :  by 
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the  force  of  the  definition  which  Senior  says  all  Economists  are 
agreed  in 

Hence  if  a  merchant  or  trader  can  purchase  goods,  or  labor, 
with  his  Credit :  by  giving  his  Promise  to  pay  at  a  future  time  : 
and  can  sell  the  goods  at  a  higher  price  than  lie  had  paid  for 
them  :  and  so  make  a  Profit  after  paying  and  discharging  the 
Debt  he  incurred  by  buying  them— then  it  is  clear  that  his  Credit 
has  been  Capital  to  him  exactly  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same 
sense  that  Money  is 

Take  a  very  simple  example.  Suppose  that  a  trader  buys 
goods  for  £100  :  and  sells  them  for  £125  :  he  first  replaces  his 
original  capital  of  £100  :  and  then  he  has  a  surplus  of  £2">.  He 
is  therefore  better  off  by  £25  at  the  end  of  the  operation  than  he 
was  at  the  beginning  :  and  he  has  used  his  Credit  as  Capital 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  the  trader  sees  he  can  make 
a  profit  if  he  has  the  means  to  purchase  goods.  But  suppose  that 
he  has  no  Money  and  no  Credit  :  then  he  can  purchase  no  goods: 
and  he  can  make  no  profit 

But  suppose  that  he  has  Credit :  that  is,  that  the  owner  of  the 
goods  has  confidence  in  his  skill,  integrity,  and  character — he  may 
sell  him  the  goods,  and  take  as  the  price  his  Promise  to  pay  at  a 
future  time,  instead  of  actual  Money 

Xow  as  the  payment  is  deferred :  and  there  is  always  some 
risk  of  failure  in  payment :  the  price  in  Credit  is  always  higher 
than  the  price  in  Money 

Suppose  that  the  price  in  Credit  is  £105  :  then,  as  before,  the 
trader  sells  the  goods  for  £125.  At  the  agreed  upon  time  he 
discharges  his  Debt  of  £105  :  and  he  has  a  profit  of  £20.  That 
is,  he  is  better  off  by  £20  at  the  end  of  the  operation  than  he  was 
at  the  beginning  :  and  -thus  he  has  used  his  Credit  as  Capital 

Now  by  the  purchase  with  Money  he  is  £25  better  oil'  at  the 
end  of  the  operation  than  he  was  at  the  beginning  :  and  by  the 
purchase  with  Credit  he  is  £20  better  off  than  he  was  at  the 
I  .--•inning.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  make  so  great  a  profit  by 
it  as  by  Money  :  but  yet  he  has  made  a  profit  by  his  Credit 
which  he  could  not  have  made  without  it 

Hence  by  the  very  definition,  his  Credit  has  been  Capital  to 
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him  :  and  it  has  produced  exactly  the  same  circulation  of  com- 
modities that  Money  would  have  done 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  Credit  is  Productive  Capital  exactly 
in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  sense  that  Money  is 

Thus  we  see  how  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  defini- 
tions removes  all  doubts  and  difficulties.  Many  persons  have 
found  it  very  hard  to  understand  how  Credit  can  be  Capital. 
But  that  entirely  depends  on  the  definition  of  Credit,  and  the 
definition  of  Capital.  When  it  is  agreed  that  anything  which  has 
purchasing  power  is  Wealth  :  all  difficulty  vanishes.  Because 
Money  is  Purchasing  Power:  and  also  Credit  is  Purchasing 
Power.  A  trader's  Purchasing  Power  is  his  Money  and  his 
Credit.  Therefore  his  Money  and  his  Credit  are  equally  Wealth. 

And  as  we  have  seen  that  the  definition  of  Capital  is 
"Anything  which  produces  a  Profit"  :  and  that  a  trader  makes 
a  Profit  equally  by  his  Money  and  his  Credit  :  it  necessarily 
follows  that  he  may  use  his  Money  and  his  Credit  equally  as 
Capital 

Thus  the  expression  that  "  Credit  is  Capital,"  which  has 
called  forth  so  much  dissent  in  recent  times,  simply  means  that 
commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  Credit,  by  Bank  Xotesy 
Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  other  instruments  as  well  as  by 
Money 

The  meaning  of  Capital  as  denoting  anything  by  which  a  profit 
can  be  made  is  constantly  used  in  the  common  language  of 
politics.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  up  a  newspaper  without 
seeing  that  it  is  said  that  one  party  or  another  makes  Capital  of 
such  and  such  an  event.  Thus  where  one  party  in  the  State 
makes  an  error :  the  other  party  is  said  to  make  "  Capital  "  of  it  : 
i.e.,  turn  it  to  their  own  profit :  or  when  the  government  achieves- 
a  great  military  or  political  success,  it  is  said  to  make  "  Capital" 
of  it  :  i.e.,  turn  it  to  its  own  profit 

Thus  Cobden  says  in  a  letter — "They  have  traded  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  as  a  political  party  on  the  Irish  question  :  but  now 
that  Capital  is  exhausted  " 
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Hence  Capital  /.«  anything  ichntmr  u-hirli  a  /»-r*on  (racks 
irith.  and  makes  a  profit  by 

There  is  no  such  Thing  as  Absolute  Capital 

60.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  such  tiling  as 
Absolute  Wealth  :  that  is,  there  is  nothing  which  is  in  its  own 
nature,  Wealth  :  and  that  whether  anything  is  Wealth  or  not, 
depends  entirely  upon  Human  wants  and  Desires 

So,  also,  it  must  be  carefully  observed  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  Absolute  Capital 

As  Mill  justly  observes,  the  distinction  between  Capital  and 

•non-Capital  does  not  lie  in  the  kind  of  commodity  but  in  the 

Mind  of  the  owner.     That  is,  that  whether  anything  is  Capital  or 

not,  in  no  way  depends  on  the  Nature  of  the  thing  itself,  but 

solely  and  exclusively  on  its  Method  of  Use 

Many  writers  from  an  imperfect  consideration  of  the  subject 
say  that  Capital  is  simply  the  accumulation  of  the  products  of 
past  labor.  But  this  is  a  vital  error  which  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  Because  all  the  accumulated  products  of  past 
labor  are  not  Capital :  but  only  that  portion  of  them  which  is 
traded  with  :  or  used  for  the  purposes  of  profit 

Moreover,  many  things  may  be  used  as  Capital  which  are  in 
no  way  the  accumulated  products  of  past  labor.  As  Senior  says — 
*•  Economists  are  agreed  that  Whatever  gives  a  profit  is  properly 
termed  Capital."  Now  it  has  been  shown  that  any  Economic 
Quantity  may  be  used  as  Capital.  Not  only  may  many  material 
products  be  used  as  Capital  which  are  not  the  products  of  past 
labor,  such  as  the  land :  but  Personal  Qualities  both  in  the 
form  of  Labor  and  Credit,  may  be  used  as  Capital.  Now 
how  is  Labor  itself  the  accumulated  product  of  past  labor  ? 
How  is  Personal  Credit  the  accumulated  product  of  past 
labor  ?  Also  Incorporeal  Quantities  may  be  used  as  Capital, 
or  for  the  purposes  of  profit,  as  well  as  any  material  chattels. 
Now  how  are  Banking  Credits,  Bank  Notes,  Cheques,  Dills  of 
Exchange,  &c.,  the  accumulated  product  of  past  labor  ':  In  fact, 
in  this  great  civilised  country  the  enormously  greater  amount  of 
Capital  is  purely  Personal  and  Incorporeal 
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Some  statisticians  indeed  endeavor  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  Capital  in  the  country.  But  it  is  evident  that  such  attempts 
are  wholly  futile.  How  can  they  form  any  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  Capital  unless  they  tell  us  what  they  reckon  as  Capital  ? 
Because  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
Economic  Quantities  which  are  being  used  as  Capital  at  any  given 
instant.  The  very  same  Quantity  may  be  used  as  Capital  at  one 
instant  and  as  Income  at  the  next.  And  it  has  been  shown  that 
persons  trade  with,  and  make  Capital  of,  not  only  the  realised 
profits  of  the  past,  but  also  the  Expected  Profits  of  the  Future 


On  Fixed  and  Floating,  or  Circulating,  Capital 

61.  "We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Absolute 
Capital  :  that  whether  any  Economic  Quantity  is  Capital  or  notr 
depends  entirely  on  its  method  of  use 

But  Capital  itself  may  be  used  in  two  different  ways — 

1.  The  Capitalist  may  retain  the  object  used  as  Capital  in 
his  own  possession,  and  make  a  continuous  series  of  profits  by  its- 
use.     Consequently  the  Capital,  supposing  it  to  be  worn  out,  is 
only  replaced  with  the  profits  in  a  series  of  instalments.     Capital 
used  in  this  way  is  termed  Fixed  Capital 

2.  The  Capitalist  may  part  with  it  entirely  :  and  replace  the 
Value  of  the  Capital  with  a  profit  in  one  operation.     Hence  it 
goes  away  from  him  entirely  :  and  is  replaced  in  one  operation. 
Capital  used  in  this  way  is  termed  Floating1,  or  Circulating, 
Capital 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  entirely  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  person  who  uses  it,  and  the  purpose  and 
method  in  which  it  is  used,  that  it  receives  either  of  these 
denominations 

The  same  article  may  be  Floating  Capital  in  the  hands  of  one 
person,  and  Fixed  Capital  in  the  hands  of  its  next  possessor  :  if 
the  first  produces  it  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  outright,  and  so 
replaces  the  sum  expended  in  producing  it  in  one  operation  :  and 
the  next  purchases  it,  and  retains  it  in  his  own  possession  :  ai;d 
only  makes  a  profit  by  its  continuous  use 
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This  distinction  is  often  overlooked :  and  the  term  Fixed 
Capital  is  applied  to  articles  of  a  certain  nature  :  and  the  term 
Floating,  or  Circulating,  Capital  to  articles  of  another  nature  : 
but  this  is  very  erroneous 

Thus  Smith  enumerates  four  kinds  of  Fixed  Capital — 

1.  The   useful   machines  and  instruments  of  trade,  which 
facilitate  and  abridge  labor 

2.  Buildings  used  for  purposes  of  profit  both  by  their  pro- 
prietors and  by  those  who  pay  rent  for  them  for  trading  purposes. 

3.  Improvements  in  land 

4.  The  Acquired  and  Useful  Abilities  of  all  the  members  of 
the  society 

This  enumeration  is  imperfect,  because  Smith  omits  all  that 
stupendous  mass  of  Incorporeal  Property  which  has  increased  to 
such  a  gigantic  extent  in  modern  times 

Thus  if  a  person  invests  his  Money  in  the  Funds  :  or  in  the 
Shares  of  a  Commercial  Company  of  any  sort :  or  in  Railway 
Debentures  :  or  in  Municipal  Loans  :  or  the*  Obligations  of  other 
public  bodies :  or  in  purchasing  the  goodwill  of  a  business  :  or  in 
a  professional  practice  :  or  in  copyrights,  or  patents  :  or  in  any 
Incorporeal  Property  which  yields  a  revenue :  all  these  are  Fixed 
Capital 

Smith  also  enumerates  four  kinds  of  Floating,  or  Circulating, 
Capital 

1.  The  Money  by  means  of  which  the  other  three  are  circu- 
lated and  distributed  to  their  proper  Consumers 

Under  the  term  Money  he  includes  Bank  Notes,  and  of  course 
Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  other  securities  for  Money.  But 
all  these  paper  documents  are  merely  Rights  of  action,  or  Credits  : 
hence  Smith  expressly  includes  Credits  under  the  term  Floating, 
or  Circulating,  Capital 

2.  The   stock   of  provisions   in  the  hands  of  the  farmers, 
graziers,  butchers,  corn  merchants,  brewers,  &c. 

3.  The  materials  in  the  hands  of  different  workpeople  to  be 
made  up,  clothes,  furniture,  &c. 
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4.  The  work  which  is  made  and  completed,  but  still  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  but  not  yet 
disposed  of,  or  distributed  to  the  proper  consumers  :  such  as  the 
finished  work  in  the  shop  of  the  smith,  cabinet  maker,  goldsmith, 
jeweller,  china  merchant,  &c. 

It  must  be  carefully  observed  that  Smith's  distinction  between 
certain  articles  as  absolutely  Fixed  Capital :  and  of  other  articles 
as  absolutely  Circulating  Capital :  is  to  a  great  extent  erroneous. 

If  a  person  buys  land  for  the  purpose  of  farming  it  himself  : 
or  of  letting  it  out  to  farmers :  or  if  he  buys  or  builds  houses  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  them  out  to  tenants :  then  such  land,  or 
houses,  are  Fixed  Capital 

But  it  is  quite  common  for  speculators  to  buy  up  land,  and 
build  houses  for  the  express  purpose  of  selling  them  again :  and 
so  recouping  their  outlay  in  one  operation.  In  the  hands  of  such 
speculators,  land  and  houses  so  treated  are  Circulating  Capital 

Some  manufacturers  build  engines  which  are  sold  to  Railway 
Companies  :  or  agricultural  implements  which  are  sold  to  farmers  : 
or  machinery  which  is  sold  to  manufacturers.  In  the  hands  of 
the  makers,  these  engines  and  machinery  are  Floating,  or 
Circulating,  Capital :  because  they  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sold  outright :  and  so  changing  hands  :  and  their  whole 
price  and  profit  is  reaped  in  one  operation.  When  they  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  Railway  Companies,  the  farmers,  and  the 
manufacturers,  they  become  Fixed  Capital :  because  they  remain 
in  the  possession  of  their  owners,  who  only  recoup  themselves 
gradually  for  their  wear,  tear,  and  deterioration  in  a  continuous 
series  of  profits 

So,  a  shipbuilder  builds  ships  and  sells  them  to  a  Shipping 
Company :  in  the  hands  of  the  builder,  these  ships  are  Floating 
Capital :  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  they  are  Fixed  Capital 

And  so  many  other  instances  might  be  quoted 

On  the  other  hand,  many  articles  which  are  usually  used  as 
floating  capital  may  become  Fixed  Capital 

Furniture,  clothes,  and  plate  are  usually  Floating  Capital  : 
because  they  are  usually  made  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold 
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But  sometimes  they  are  retained  in  the  hands  of  their  owners, 
and  let  out  for  hire  :  and  then  they  are  Fixed  Capital 

There  is  a  class  of  traders,  named  Stock  Jobbers,  who  buy 
Stocks  and  Shares  and  Public  Securities,  with  the  intention  of 
selling  them  again  with  a  profit  :  just  as  other  traders  buy  and 
sell  material  goods  :  in  the  hands  of  these  Stock  Jobbers  these 
Stocks,  Shares,  and  Securities  are  Floating  Capital.  But  other 
persons  buy  these  Stocks,  Shares,  and  Securities  as  a  permanent 
investment,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  persons  they  are  Fixed 
Capital 

Another  class  of  traders,  named  Bankers,  make  a  special 
business  of  buying  Debts,  i.e.,  Discounting  Bills  of  Exchange. 
The  Bills  in  the  portfolio  of  a  banker  are  exactly  like  the  goods 
in  the  shop  of  a  trader.  The  banker  buys  Bills  of  Exchange, 
which  are  merchandise,  from  one  set  of  persons,  his  own  customers, 
and  sells  them  at  a  higher  price  to  other  persons,  namely,  the 
acceptors:  and  so  makes  a  profit.  Hence  the  Bills  in  the  portfolio 
of  a  banker  are  Floating  Capital :  exactly  as  the  goods  in  the  shop 
of  a  trader  are 

It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  apply  the  terms  Floating,  or  Fixed, 
Capital  absolutely  to  any  articles,  whatever  their  nature  may  be, 
unless  we  know  the  method  in  which  their  owners  employ  them. 
And  unless  an  object  is  incapable  of  being  applied  to  more  than 
one  of  these  purposes,  it  is  not  correct  to  call  it  by  either  name 
absolutely 

There  are  very  few  things  to  which  the  name  of  Fixed  Capital 
may  be  invariably  applied.  The  only  class  of  Economic  Quantities 
which  are  invariably  Fixed  Capital  are  Personal  Qualities.  Persons 
cannot  devest  themselves  of  their  qualities,  they  can  only  make  an 
income  by  their  use.  Therefore  they  are  necessarily  Fixed 
Capital 

On  the  other  hand,  Money  and  all  articles  of  consumption, 
such  as  corn,  wine,  oil,  coals,  meat,  &c.,  are  necessarily  Floating 
Capital  :  because  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  profit  by  them 
except  by  absolutely  parting  with  them 

Almost  all  other  property  is  capable  of  being  employed  in 
either  way,  at  the  will  of  its  owner :  and  therefore  is  Fixed,  or 
Floating,  Capital,  according  to  the  method  in  which  it  is  used 
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On  the  Three  Ambiguities  in  the  Theory  of  Credit,  or  Debt 

62.  We  have  now  to  notice  three  perplexities,  or  Ambiguities, 
in  the  Theory  of  Credit,  or  Debt,  which  have  been  the  cause  of 
an  immense  amount  of  confusion  and  misconception,  which  the 
reader  must  carefully  observe 

First  Ambiguity. — A  Debt  is  not  the  Money  owed  by  the 
Debtor,  but  the  Abstract  Personal  Duty  to  pay  the  Money 

I.  We  have  now  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  Debt, 
about  which  there  is  great  misconception.  It  is  one  of  the 
examples  of  words,  which,  in  early  jurisprudence  and  classical 
Latin,  meant  a  Material  Thing,  but  has  come  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation  and  jurisprudence  to  mean  solely  a  Right  and  a  Duty. 

We  think  it  absolutely  certain  that  in  classical  Latin  the  word 
Debitum  means  the  Material  thing,  whether  Money  or  any  other 
which  is  due.  And  in  this  we  are  confirmed  by  the  high  authority 
of  Professor  H.  ISTettleship,  of  Oxford 

The  idea  that  the  word  Debt  means  the  Money  due  is  very 
common  at  the  present  day,  and  has  greatly  impeded  the  due 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  Credit 

Many  literary  and  mathematical  writers  suppose  that  a  Debt 
is  the  Money  due  :  or  Money  in  the  Debtor's  possession  to  which 
the  Creditor  has  a  Eight 

This  very  common  error,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  produce 
several  examples,  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  Digest 

It  is  said1 — u  Obligationuni  substantia  non  in  eo  consistit  ut 
aliquod  Corpus  nostrum  faciat :  sed  ut  Alium  nobis  ad  stringit 
ad  Dandum  aliquod,  vel  Faciendum,  vel  Prestandum  " 

"  The  essence  of  Obligations  does  not  consist  in  this  that  it 
makes  any  specific  Goods  our  property :  but  that  it  binds  some 
Person  to  Pay  us  something :  or  to  Do  something :  or  to  Gua- 
rantee something  " 

Pothier  well  says2 — 

"  The  Right  which  the  Obligation  gives  the  Creditor  of  pro- 
ceeding to  obtain  payment  of   the   thing   which  the  Debtor  is 

1  Digest,  44,  7,  2  2  Traite  sur  Us 
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obliged  to  give  him,  is  not  a  Right  iu  the  Thing  itself  (Jus  in  re]  : 
it  is  only  a  Right  against  the  Person  of  the  Debtor  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  him  to  give  it  (J-its  ad  rem  acquirendam).  The 
thing  which  the  Debtor  is  obliged  to  give  continues  to  belong  to 
him  :  and  the  Creditor  cannot  become  proprietor  of  it  except  by 
the  delivery,  real  or  fictitious,  which  is  made  to  him  by  the 
Debtor  in  the  performance  of  the  Obligation 

"  And  till  this  delivery  is  made  the  Creditor  has  nothing  more 
than  the  Right  of  demanding  the  thing  :  and  he  has  only  that 
Right  against  the  Person  of  the  Debtor  who  has  contracted  the 
Obligation 

"  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  my  Debtor  who  has  contracted  the 
Obligation  to  give  a  thing  to  me,  transfers  it  upon  a  particular 
title  to  a  third  person,  whether  by  sale,  or  donation,  I  cannot 
demand  it  from  the  party  who  has  so  acquired  it,  but  only  from 
my  Debtor.  The  reason  is,  as  the  Obligation  does  not,  according 
to  our  principle,  give  the  Creditor  any  Right  in  the  thing  which 
is  due  to  me,  which  I  can  pursue  against  the  person  in  whose 
hands  it  may  be  found  " 

This  doctrine  is  most  true  and  most  important.  Suppose  a 
Creditor  comes  to  his  Debtor  and  demands  payment  of  his  Debt : 
and  the  Debtor  has  the  very  Money  wherewith  to  pay  his  Debt 
in  his  hand  :  he  may  still,  nevertheless,  give  it  away,  or  spend  it 
under  the  very  eyes  of  his  Creditor  :  and  the  Creditor  has  no 
legal  right  to  prevent  him 

So  Gide  says1 — "  A  Debt  is  not  the  Material  object,  the 
Money  :  but  the  Juridical  object,  the  Duty  to  Pay  " 

So  Williams  says2 — "  Every  person  who  borrows  Money  on 
mortgage  or  not,  incurs  a  Debt  or  Personal  Obligation  to  repay 
it  out  of  whatever  means  he  possesses  " 

The  distinction  is  perfectly  plain,  and  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  Economics.  If  the  Creditor  has  the  Ri^ht  to  any 
specific  Money  in  the  Debtor's  possession,  that  would  be  a 
diminution  of  the  Debtor's  property  :  he  would  have  no  right  to 

1  De  la  Novation,  p.  139 
^Law  of  Personal  Property,  p.  304 
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spend,  or  part  with  it :  and  there  would  be  only  one  Economic 
Quantity  in  existence — the  Money 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Money  remains  the 
Debtor's  property,  which  he  can  sell,  donate,  or  exchange  as  he 
pleases.  And  also  there  is  the  Eight,  or  Property,  in  the  person 
of  the  Creditor,  which  he  can  sell,  or  exchange,  as  he  pleases  : 
and  which  may  be  sold,  or  exchanged,  any  number  of  times  till 
it  is  paid  off  and  extinguished.  Hence,  in  this  case  there  are 
two  Economic  Quantities  in  existence,  which  may  each  circulate 
in  commerce  at  the  same  time 

To  consider  a  Debt  as  a  sum  of  money  in  the  Debtor's 
possession  to  which  the  Creditor  has  a  Right,  is  to  confound  the 
distinction  between  a  Trustee  and  a  Debtor.  A  trustee  merely 
holds  money  which  is  in  reality  the  property  of  the  Cesiui  que 
trust :  it  is  in  no  sense  whatever  his  property  :  he  has  no  right 
to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes  :  and,  therefore,  there  is  only  one, 
and  not  two,  Economic  Quantities  in  existence 

If  the  Creditor's  Eight  were  the  Eight  to  a  specific  sum  of 
Money  in  the  Debtor's  possession,  it  would  follow  that  a  Debtor 
could  never  be  insolvent  :  because  if  he  had  no  money,  his 
Creditor  could  have  no  Eight.  But  unfortunately  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  In  too  many  cases  persons  are  insolvent : 
i.e.,  they  are  under  the  Duty  to  pay  Money,  and  have  no  money 
to  pay  it  with  ;  but  the  Creditor's  Eight  to  demand  exists 
whether  the  Debtor  has  any  money  to  pay  it  with  or  not 

If  the  Creditor's  Eight  were  the  Eight  to  a  specific  sum  of 
money,  it  would  follow  that  the  Quantity  of  Credit  could  never 
exceed  the  Quantity  of  Money  :  but  this  is  entirely  contrary  to 
fact :  every  Jurist  knows  perfectly  well  that  Credit  is  itself  a 
Marketable  Commodity,  a  Merchandise,  and  the  amount  of  it  in 
existence  and  circulation  in  this  country  is  about  100  times  the 
Quantity  of  Money 

Hence  the  reader  must  carefully  observe  that  a  Debt  is  simply 
the  abstract  Personal  Duty  to  pay  money,  and  has  no  reference 
to  any  specific  sum  of  Money 

Second  Ambiguity — The  word  Debt  means  loth  the  Creditor's 
Right  of  Action  and  t/te  Debtor's  Duty  to  pay 
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II.  The  second  Ambiguity  is  this.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  word  Debt  means  in  the  first  instance  the  Debtor's  Personal 
Duty  to  pay  money — and  not  the  money  which  is  due.  But  it 
has  long-  been  used  both  in  Law  and  common  usage  to  mean  the 
Creditor's  Right  of  action  as  well :  and  is  thus  used  as  synonymous 
with  Credit.  And  a  Creditor's  Eight  of  action  is  termed  perfectly 
indiscriminately  a  Credit  and  a  Debt 

As  has  been  said  above,  the  word  Debitum  in  classical  Latin 
denotes  the  Material  thing,  whether  Money,  or  any  other,  which 
is  owed.  But  in  the  Pandects  the  word  Debitum  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  Obligatio  :  the  Bond  of  Law,  or  Contract, 
between  the  Creditor  and  the  Debtor  :  and  therefore  it  includes 
both  the  Creditor's  Right  to  Demand  and  the  Debtor's  Duty  to 
pay 

In  classical  Latin  a  Creditor's  Right  of  action  was  termed 
Nomen.  But  in  course  of  time  while  OUigatio  always  continued 
to  mean  the  Xexus,  or  Contract,  between  the  two  parties,  the  word 
Debitum  split  up  into  two  parts,  and  was  used  to  mean  both  the 
Creditor's  Right  of  action  and  the  Debtor's  Duty  to  pay,  quite 
indiscriminately 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  word  Debitum  was  commonly  used 
to  mean  a  Right  of  action.  In  1104,  Richard  I.  issued  instructions 
for  a  judicial  visitation  on  financial  matters  in  which  it  was 
ordered — 

"  Oninia  Debita  Judseorum  inbrevientur,  terras,  domus, 
reditus,  et  possessiones  " 

"  Let  all  the  Debts  (i.e.,  Rights  of  action)  of  the  Jews  be 
scheduled,  their  lands,  houses,  rents  and  possessions  " 

"  Item  quilibet  Juda3us  jurabit  super  rotulum  quod  oinnia 
Debita  sua  et  vadia,  et  reditus,  et  ornnes  res  efc  possessiones  suas 
inbreviari  faciat " 

"Also  let  every  Jew  swear  that  he  will  make  a  true  return  of 
all  /tin  Debts  {Rights  of  action),  2Jledyes,  rents,  and  all  his  property 
and  possessions  " 

In  mediaeval  charters  the  word  Debitale  was  used  in  the  same 
sense.  Thus  in  one  of  1324,  it  says — 
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"  In  omnibus  et  singulis  bonis dominiis,  baroniis, 

censibus,  redditualibus,  Debitalibus,  servitutibus,  homatgiis  " 

"  In  all  and  singular  goods lordships,  baronies, 

revenues,  rents,  Debts  (Rigfyts  of  action),  servitudes,  homages" 

In  another,  of  1374,  it  is  said — 

"  Acquisiverunt  reditus,  census  annuos,  et  Debitalia  in  feedis 
quorum  redditorum,  censuum,  et  Debitalium  " 

"  They  have  acquired  rents,  annual  revenues,  and  Debts 

(Plights  of  action)  in  fee of  which  rents,  revenues,  and 

Debts  (Rights  of  action)" 

A  Statute  of  the  City  of  Placentia,  in  1386,  clearly  shows  that 
Debitum  and  Nomen  were  synonymous1 — 

"Nullus  homo  Plac.  em  at  vel  aliqualiter  acquirat  aliquod 
Debitum  vel  Nomen  seu  revisamentum  contra  Comm.  Placentiae." 

Thus  the  words  Debilum  and  Debitale  were  already  at  this 
period  used  to  mean  Rights  of  action,  and  as  synonymous  with 
Nomen,  in  public  instruments  :  and -if  they  were  so  used  in  public 
instruments,  it  is  clear  that  that  must  long  have  been  their  well 
understood  meaning  in  common  usage 

In  English  Law  the  word  Debt  has  long  been  used  to  mean  a 
Right  of  action.  Thus  in  the  Statute  of  Acton  Burnell,  11 
Edward  I.  (1283),. commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Merchants,  it 
is  said — 

"  Pur  ceo  qe  merchauntz  qi  avannt  ces  houres  unt  preste  lur 
aver  a  diverse  genz,  sunt  cheuz  en  poverte,  pur  ceo  qe  il  ni  aveit 
pas  si  redde  ley  purvewe,  par  la  quele  il  poeiiit  lur  Dettes 
hastivement  recoverir 

"  Le  Rei  par  luy  par  sun  conseil  ad  ordine  e  establi,  qe 
marchaunt  qi  veut  estre  seur  de  sa  Dette 

"  E  si  le  Meire  ne  troesse  achatur  face  par  renable  pris  liverer 
les  inoebles  al  Creauzur,  desqe  a  la  summe  de  la  Dette  en  allowance 
de  sa  Dette  " 

By  which  it  appears  that  at  that  time  the  word  Debt  had 
already  acquired  in  English  law  the  meaning  of  a  Right  of 
Action:  a  meaning  which  it  has  ever  since  retained,  both  in  Lu\v 
and  common  usage 

1  Papa  d'Amico,   Titoli  di  Credito,  p.  sil 
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So  it  is  said  in  "  Les  Termes  de  la  Ley,"  first  published  in 
1567— 

"  Dett  est  un  brief  que  gist  lou  ascun  surnme  d'argeut  est  due 
an  nn  par  reason  d'accompt  " 

14  Debt  is  a  Writ,"  &c. 

So  A  she  says — 

"  Quel  Det,  Duty,  Chose-in-action,  on  Droit" 

So  in  the  Act,  46  Geo.  III.  (1806),  c.  125,  s.  3,  it  is  enacted 
that  one  Debt,  or  Demand,  may  be  set  off  against  another 

So  Williams  says — 

"  Within  the  class  of  Choses-in-adion  was  comprised  a  Right 
of  growing  importance,  namely,  that  of  suing  for  Money  due  : 
which  Right  is  all  that  is  called  a  Debt " 

"  We  have  seen  that  a  Debt  was  anciently  considered  as  a 
mere  Right  to  bring  an  action  against  the  Debtor  " 

"  When  a  Debt,  or  Demand,  is  equitable  only  " 

"  Debts  being  formerly  considered  mere  Rights  of  Action  " 

So  as  may  be  seen  in  any  daily  paper  the  executors  of  deceased 
persons  advertise  for  any  persons  who  have  "  Debts,  Claims  or 
Demands  "  against  the  estate  to  give  in  a  statement  of  them 

Ortolan  says1 — "  Sous  le  premier  point  de  vue  le  droit 
personnel  se  nomine  chez  nous  Cre"ance  :  chez  les  Remains  Nomen 
moins  generalemeut  Creditum  " 

Which  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Nasmyth  translate — 

"  Under  the  first  point  of  view  a  Personal  Right  is  called  by 
u^  a  Debt :  among  the  Romans,  Nomen,  less  usually  Creditum." 

In  which  they  are  right,  because  Cr&ance  in  French,  is  the 
Right  of  action  which  a  Creditor  has  against  a  Debtor  :  which  is 
as  we  have  seen,  the  meaning  of  Debt  in  English  Law 

So  Major-General  Deane,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Common- 
wealth, agreed  with  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  that,  if  he  would 

1  Generalisation  du  Droit  Eomain,  Part  II.,  ch.  ii.,  S  196 
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remain  quiet  and  not  disturb  the  Government,  he  should  "  enjoy 
his  liberty,  estate,  lands,  and  Debts,  and  whatever  duly  belonged 
to  him1" 

So  John  Bunyan,  fearing  arrest,2  made  over  to  his  wife  "  all 
his  goods,  chattels,  Debts,  ready  money,  plate,  rings,  household 
stuff,  apparel,  utensils,  brass,  pewter,  bedding,  and  all  his  other 
substance  " 

It  is  so  perfectly  well  known  that  in  English  Law  the  word 
Debt  means  both  the  Creditor's  Right  of  action  and  the  Debtor's 
Duty  to  pay,  that  it  is  used  in  both  senses  in  the  same  Act  of 
Parliament 

Thus,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  36  and  37 
Yict.  (1873),  c.  66,  s.  28,  §  6,  it  is  said— 

"  Any  absolute  assignment  in  writing  under  the  hand  of  the 
Assignor  of  any  Debt  or  other  legal  Chose-in-action  " 

Where  the  word  Debt  means  the  Creditor's  Right  of  Action 

But  in  the  same  section,  §  1,  it  is  said — "  Whose  estate  may 
prove  to  be  insufficient  for  the  payment  in  full  of  his  Debts  and 
Liabilities  " 

Where  the  word  Debt  means  the  Debtor's  Duty  to  Pay 

An  administrator  is  appointed  by  the  Court  of  the  "  Goods, 
Chattels,  Credits  "  of  the  deceased 

Thus  we  see  from  all  these  passages  that  Creditum  =  Nomen 
=  Debitum  :  and  that  in  Law  the  words  "  Credit "  and  "  Debt 'T 
are  used  synonymously  to  mean  the  Creditor's  Right  of  action 

It  is  exactly  the  same  in  common  usage  :  a  person  makes  his- 
will,  bequeathing  his  Debts,  i.e.,  his  Rights  of  action 

So  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  Debts  are  included  under  the  title 
of  Movable  Rights.  And  in  a  Scotch  marriage  contract  it  is 
usual  for  the  bride  to  transfer  to  her  intended  husband  "  all  goodsr 
gear,  Debts,  sums  of  money,  and  other  movable  estate  " 

Accordingly  in  the  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange* 
which  we  prepared  for  the  Law  Digest  Commissioners  we  began 
with  this  fundamental  definition — 

1  Burton  Hist,  of  Scotland,  Vol.  vii.,  p.  48 
~Fruntlc's  Jjuitynn,  p.  87 
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"  Credit  or  Debt  in  Legal  and  Commercial  [aud  Economical] 
language,  means  a  Right  of  Action  against  a  Person  for  a  sum 
of  Money  " 

AVe  need  not  give  any  more  examples.  The  reader  must 
carefully  observe  that  the  word  Debt  is  used  both  in  English  Law 
and  common  usage,  quite  indiscriminately  to  mean  both  the 
Creditor's  Right  of  action  and  the  Debtor's  Duty  to  pay  :  and  it 
requires  constant  vigilance  to  perceive  in  which  sense  it  is  used 

The  word  Duty  also  originally  meant  a  Right :  thus  the 
King's  Duties  meant  his  Right  to  levy  customs.  This  meaning 
appears  in  the  extract  from  Ashe  above  cited :  but  it  is  seldom 
used  in  this  sense  now 

The  word  Right  had  also  this  double  meaning  in  English. 
Thus  Lord  Shelburne  said  in  the  House  of  Lords — "  He  would 
think  that  America  had  as  good  a  Right  to  pay  taxes  as  Britain," 
i.e.,  it  was  as  much  their  Duty  to  do  so 

The  word  Right  is  but  seldom,  if  at  all,  now  used  int  his  sense 
in  England  at  the  present  day :  but  it  is  quite  common  in  Scotland 
to  say — "  I  have  no  Right  to  do  that":  i.e.,  it  is  not  my  Duty 
to  do  it 

The  word  xp*0<s  i*1  Greek  has  also  this  double  meaning  :  it 
originally  meant  the  actual  thing  owed  :  like  Debitum  in  Latin  : 
or  the  Duty  to  pay  it :  but  the  Greek  jurists  used  xPe'°«  to  mean 
the  Right  of  action 

Thus  Demosthenes  says — 

"  Tfjv  ovcnav  a-jrao-av  xP*a  KaT^A.t7re  " — "  He  left  all  his  Property 
in  outstanding  Debts,  i.e.,  Rights  of  action" 

In  the  Basilica  xpeos  is  used  as  synonymous  with  Nomen, 
Creance,  a  Right  of  action 

So  in  German  the  word  Schuld  properly  means  a  Debt  or 
Liability  :  accordingly  Schuldner  properly  means  a  Debtor  :  but 
Austin  says  that  Schuld  has  also  the  double  meaning:  and  that 
in  German  Law  Schuldner  is  often  used  to  mean  the  Creditor 
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In  French  the  words  Droit  and  Dette  are  also  used  in   the 
double  sense  of  the  Right  and  the  Duty  :  but  in  the  Creditor's 
case  it  is  termed  the  Droit  or  Dette  Active  :  in  the  Debtor's  case 
it  is  termed  the  Droit  or  Dette  Passive 
Thus  Littre  says  — 

"Dettes  Actives  :  celles  qiCon  a  le  droit  d'exiger  le  payement" 
"  Dettes  Passives  :  celles  qiton  est  oblige  de  payer  " 
Cre"ance  :  Droit  d'exiger  1'accomplissement  d'une  obligation  : 
......  on  oppose  les  droits  de  creance  au  droits  reels  " 

That  is  Personal  Rights,  or  Jura  in  personam,  are  distinguished 
from  Real  Rights,  or  Jura  in  re 

Thus  the  student  must  carefully  observe  that  all  these  words 
which  denote  a  Contract,  or  Obligation,  between  two  persons  : 
such  as  x/oeos,  Debitum,  Debitale,  Right,  Debt,  Duty,  Droit,  Dette, 
Schuld:  are  used  quite  indiscriminately  with  respect  to  both 
parties  :  and  it  requires  constant  vigilance  to  determine  in  which 
sense  they  are  used 

The  explanation  of  this  seeming  confusion  is  this  :  XP*OS 
comes  from  ^,  it  is  fit,  or  ordained  :  Debitum  means  that  which 
is  due  :  Right,  from  rectum,  that  which  is  ordered  :  and  if  one 
person  has  the  Right  to  demand,  and  another^has  the  Duty  to 
pay,  a  sum  of  money  :  it  is  equally  fit  :  due  :  ordained  :  and 
right  :  that  the  one  person  should  receive,  as  that  the  other  should 
pay  :  hence  they  are  equally  xp*a  '•  Debts  :  Duties  :  and  Rights 

On  the  Continent  it  is  usual  to  term  a  Person's  Rights,  simply 
his  Actif  :  and  his  Liabilities  his  Passif:  the  words  Droit  or 
Dette  being  understood  :  thus  in  the  accounts  of  a  bank  its 
Liabilities  are  termed  its  Passif,  and  its  assets,  its  Actif 

Third  Ambiguity  :  On  the  double  Meaning  of  the  words 
"Lend,"  "Loan,"  "Borrow":  or  the  distinction  between  the 
Mutuum,  Sweiov  or  SaVeioym  :  and  the  Commodatum,  or  TO 


III.     The  third  Ambiguity  has  been  the  cause  of  immense 
misconception  in  modern  times  on  the  subject  of  credit 
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When  persons  hear  for  the  first  time  such  an  expression  as 
"  Credit  is  Capital,"  they  are  apt  to  be  startled  :  and  they  think 
that  such  a  doctrine  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  if  one  person  lends 
another  his  book,  or  his  watch,  or  his  horse :  that  makes  two 
books,  or  two  watches,  or  two  horses 

The  whole  difficulty  arises  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
Mercantile  Law :  and  from  not  being  aware  that  unfortunately 
the  English  words  "  Lend,"  "  Loan,"  and  "  Borrow "  are 
ambiguous  :  and  are  used  to  denote  two  different  operations  of  an 
essentially  distinct  nature 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Right 
— the  Right  of  Property  and  the  mere  Right  of  Possession  or  of 
Use 

And  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  "  Loan  "  :  the  one  in 
which  the  Right  of  Possession  only  for  a  limited  time  is  given  to 
the  "  Borrower "  :  but  the  Right  of  Property  remains  in  the 
"Lender"  :  and  there  is  no  new  creation  of  Property  :  and  the 
identical  thing  "  lent "  is  returned  to  the  "  lender  " 

The  other,  in  which  the  " Borrower"  acquires  the  actual 
Right  of  Property  in  the  thing  "  lent "  :  and  the  "  lender " 
acquires  in  exchange  for  it  the  Right,  or  Property,  to  demand  an 
equivalent  only  for  the  thing  "  lent/'  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  :  but  not  the  identical  thing  "lent."  In  this  class  of 
u  Loan"  there  is  always  a  new  creation  of  Property 

1.     The  Commodatum  :  or  TO  xpvyo-a/xei/oj/ 

There  are  some  things  which  can  be  lent,  and  the  borrower 
can  enjoy  their  use  without  acquiring  the  actual  Property  in 
them  :  and  after  having  enjoyed  their  use,  he  can  restore  the 
identical  things  "  lent  "  to  their  owner 

Thus,  if  a  person  "  lends  "  his  horse  :  or  a  book  :  -or  his 
watch :  or  his  carriage  :  to  his  friend  :  his  friend  can  ride  the 
horse  :  or  read  the  book :  or  use  the  watch  or  the  carriage, 
without  acquiring  the  Property  in  them :  and  after  he  has 
enjoyed  their  use,  he  can  restore  the  identical  horse,  or  book,  or 
watch,  or  carriage,  to  its  owner 

L  2 
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In  such  a  case  the  "  lender  "  only  grants  a  certain  limited 
Right  of  "Possession"  and  "  Use  "  of  the  thing  lent  to  the 
"  borrower  "  :  but  he  does  not  cede  the  Eight  of  Property  in  it 
to  the  "  borrower."  He  retains  in  himself  the  Right  of  Property 
and  Possession  in  the  thing  "  lent  "  :  and  can  reclaim  it  at  any 
moment  he  pleases,  without  any  notice  to  the  "  borrower."  In 
such  cases  there  is  no  Sale,  or  Exchange  :  and  there  is  no  new 
Property  created.  In  such  cases  the  relation  of  Creditor  and 
Debtor  does  not  arise  between  the  parties.  And  there  being  no 
Sale,  or  Exchange,  there  is  no  Economic  phenomenon  :  conse- 
quently such  transactions,  not  being  acts  of  commerce,  do  not 
enter  into  the  Science  of  Economics 

Such  a  "  Loan  "  is  termed  in  Roman  Law  a  Commodatum  : 
and  in  Greek  Law  TO  xp^o-a/xei/ov :  because  the  "  Use  "  only  of 
the  thing  "  lent  "  is  granted  to  the  "  borrower  :  "  but  not  the 
"Property"  in  it 

2.     The  Mutuum  :  or  TO  Samov,  or  SaVao-/xa 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  "  Loan  "  in  which  the  things 
"lent  "  cannot  be  enjoyed  unless  they  are  consumed,  destroyed, 
or  alienated 

Thus  if  a  person  "  borrows  "  such  things  as  bread,  wine,  coals, 
oil,  meat,  or  other  things  of  a  similar  nature,  he  cannot  enjoy 
their  use  without  consuming  or  destroying  them :  and  they  are 
lent  and  borrowed  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  both 
parties,  for  the  purpose  of  being  consumed  and  destroyed 

Hence  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  "  borrower " 
must  acquire  the  Right  of  Property  in  such  things  when  lent : 
and  what  he  undertakes  to  do  is  to  return,  not  the  identical 
things  lent,  but  an  Equivalent  amount  of  other  things  of  the 
same  nature,  equal  in  quality  and  quantity  to  the  things  "  lent." 

So  when  a.  person  "borrows"  Money,  he  cannot  enjoy  its 
use,  unless  he  is  able  to  exchange  it  away  for  other  things. 
Hence  the  person  who  borrows  Money,  must  from  the  very 
necessity  of  the  case,  acquire  the  Property  in  it.  And  what  he 
undertakes  to  do,  is,  not  to  restore  the  identical  Money  lent :  but 
an  equivalent  amount  of  money,  at  the  stipulated  time 

So  if  a  person  borrows  a  postage  stamp,  he  can  make  no  use 
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of  it  without  affixing  it  to  a  letter  :  and  so  destroying  it.  Hence 
lu-  must  acquire  the  property  in  it.  And  what  he  undertakes  to 
do  is,  not  to  restore  the  identical  stamp  lent,  but  another  of 
equal  value 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  of  the  "  Loan  "  of  such  things  as  bread, 
wine,  oil,  meat,  coals,  etc. :  Money  :  and  also  of  Postage  Stamps 
and  things  of  a  similar  nature  :  the  lender  cedes  the  Property  in 
the  thing  "  lent "  to  the  "  borrower "  :  and  he  acquires  in 
exchange  the  Right  to  demand  :  and  the  "  borrower  "  incurs  the 
Personal  Duty  to  render:  an  equivalent  amount  of  things  "lent": 
but  not  the  identical  things 

In  all  such  cases  a  new  Property  is  created  :  a  Contract,  or  an 
Obligation,  is  created  between  the  Lender  and  the  Borrower : 
and  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  Creditor  and  Debtor 

All  such  transactions  are  Sales  or  Exchanges  :  they  are  all  acts 
of  commerce :  or  Economic  Phenomena  :  and  they  all  enter  into 
the  Science  of  Economics 

A  "  Loan "  of  this  nature  is  termed  in  Roman  Law  a 
Mutuum  :  and  in  Greek  Law  a  SaVeiov,  or  Saveioym 

To  contract  a  loan  of  this  nature  is  Hutuare,  or  Savet&ti/ 

A  Loan  therefore  comprehends  two  transactions  of  an 
essentially  distinct  nature  :  but  the  essential  feature  of  a  Loan  is 
that  it  is  always  the  same  person  who  restores  the  identical  thing 
•"  lent  "  or  repays  an  equivalent 

The  Roman  Jurists  said  that  Mutuum  is  derived  from  quod  de 
meo  tuum  fit — because  from  being  my  Property  it  becomes  yours. 
Modern  scholars,  however,  repudiate  this  etymology,  however 
plausible  it  may  seem.  The  Romans,  and  the  Greeks,  knew  very 
little  of  their  own  language.  Modern  scholars  say  that  Mutuum 
is  connected  with  mutare,  to  exchange  :  as  deciduus  is  with  decide: 
and  dividuus  with  divido 

But  though  the  etymology  may  be  fanciful,  as  are  so  many 
others  given  by  Roman  and  Greek  writers :  it  exactly  expresses 
the  fact.  In  the  Loan  of  the  Mutuum  there  is  always  an  exchange 
of  Properties.  In  all  cases  of  the  Mutuum,  or  the  Savetoi/,  the 
Property  in  the  thing  lent  is  ceded  to  the  borrower ;  the  relation 
of  Creditor  and  Debtor  is  created  between  them  :  and  the  Right 
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which  the  Creditor  acquires  to  demand  back  an  equivalent  in 
exchange  for  the  thing  lent  is  the  Credit,  or  Debt  :  or,  as  Ortolan 
says,  the  Price  of  the  thing  lent 

The  reader  must  therefore  observe  that  every  Loan  of  Money 
whatever,  no  matter  between  what  parties,  public  or  private,  is  a 
Mutuum  :  and  is  a  Sale,  or  an  Exchange  :  an  act  of  commerce  : 
and  therefore  an  Economic  phenomenon 

Theophilus  on  the   Mutuum,  'SaVaov  or  SaVeio-/xa  :   and  the 
Commodatum,  or  TO 


IY.  This  distinction  is  so  important  that  we  may  cite 
a  passage  from  the  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  by 
Theophilus,  one  of  the  Professors  of  Law  who  were  charged  with 
the  compilation  of  the  Institutes,  because  it  is  more  full  and 
distinct  than  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Institutes  — 

"  A  real  Obligation  is  contracted  by  an  act,  or  by  the  manual 
delivery  of  something  counted  out:  and  this  includes  the 
Mutuum,  or  the  SaVetov.  A  thing  is  a  Mutuum  where  the 
Property  in  it  passes  to  the  person  who  receives  it  :  but  he  is 
bound  to  restore  to  us,  not  the  identical  thing  delivered,  but 
another  of  the  same  Quality  and  Quantity.  I  said  so  that  the 
receiver  becomes  proprietor  of  it,  that  I  might  exclude  the 
Commodatum  and  the  Depositum  :  for  in  these  latter  the  receiver 
acquires  no  Property.  But  he  must  be  bound  to  us  to  exclude 
the  Donation  :  for  he  who  receives  one  acquires  the  Property,  but 
is  not  bound  to  us.  I  said  he  must  restore  not  the  identical 
things  lent  :  but  others  of  a  similar  Quality  and  Quantity,  that  I 
might  not  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  the  Mutuum.  For  a  person 
takes  a  Mutuum,  that  he  may  use  the  things  for  his  own  purposes, 
and  return  others  instead  of  them.  For  if  he  were  obliged  to  give 
back  the  same  things,  it  would  be  useless  to  borrow  them 

"  But  all  things  are  not  taken  zsMutua:  but  only  those  which 
consist  in  weight,  number,  and  measure.  In  weight:  as  gold, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  wax,  pitch,  tin  :  in  measure:  such  as  oil, 
wine,  and  corn;  in  number:  such  as  Money:  and  in  short, 
whatever  we  deliver  with  this  intent,  in  number,  weight,  and 
measure,  so  as  to  bind  the  receiver  to  return  to  us,  not  the  same- 
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things,  but  others  of  the  same  Nature  and  Quantity.  Whence 
also  it  is  called  Mutuum:  because  it  is  transferred  by  me  to  you 
with  the  intent  that  it  should  become  your  Property  (quod  de  meo 
tuumfit) 

"  But  the  real  Obligation  includes  Commodatum  :  as  if  any 

one  were  to  ask  me  to  lend  him  a  book,  and  I  lent  it 

But  the  Commodatum  differs  widely  from  the  Mutuum.  For  the 
31  ut mini  transfers  the  Property  :  but  the  Commodatum  does  not 
transfer  it :  and  therefore  the  borrower  (Commodatarius)  is  bound 
to  restore  the  very  thing  lent  " 

So  it  is  said  in  Koman  Law1 — "  But  it  is  called  giving  a 
Mutiium,  because  from  being  my  Property  it  becomes  yours  (quod 
de  meo  tit  urn  jit) :  and  therefore  if  it  does  not  become  your 
Property  no  Obligation  is  created  " 

But  on  the  contrary  with  respect  to  the  Commodatum2 — 
"We  retain  the  Property  and  the  possession  of  the  thing  lent 

(rei  commodata) No  one  by  lending  a  thing  (comma- 

dando)  gives  the  property  in  it  to  him  who  borrows  it " 

Thus  the  whole  misconception  which  is  so  common  among 
English  writers  has  arisen  from  the  English  words  "  Lend," 
"  Loan  "  and  "  Borrow,"  being  used  to  denote  two  operations  of 
essentially  distinct  natures 

The  French  language  is  equally  faulty  :  the  words  louer, 
empruntcr,  and  emprunt,  are  equally  applied  to  both  kinds  of 
Loan 

But  the  distinction  is  clearly  pointed  out  both  in  Roman  and 
Greek  Law :  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  have  distinct 
words  for  each  operation 

In  the  Code  Napoleon  the  Commodatum  is  termed  Pret  a 
usage3  and  the  Mutuum,  Pret  de  consommation* 

All  commercial  Loans  are  Mutua  and  not  Commodata:  every 
Loan  of  Money  is  in  reality  a  Sale  or  an  Exchange  :  in  which  a 
New  Property  is  created,  which  is  called  a  Credit,  or  a  Debt. 

1  Digest  xii.,  1,  2,  2  '•*  Digest,  xiii.,  6,  8,  9 

3  Code  Civil,  Liv.  iii.,  Tit.  x.,  ch.  i.,  sect.  i.  §  1875 

*Ibid,  ch.  ii.,  sect.  i.  §  181)2. 
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And  when  the  Loan  is  repaid  it  is  another  exchange,  by  which 
the  new  Property  is  extinguished 

Xo  one  who  had  the  simplest  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  Roman  and  Greek  Law,  or  of  Mercantile  Law,  would 
ever  have  committed  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  distinction 
between  the  Loan  of  Money  and  the  Loan  of  an  ordinary  chattel : 
such  as  a  horse,  or  a  book,  or  a  watch 

Hence  those  things  only  can  be  the  subject  of  a  Mutuum  which 
consist  in  pondere,  numero,  et  men  sura  :  or  which  can  be  esti- 
mated generically  in  weight,  number,  and  measure.  Such  things 
are  termed  in  Roman  Law  Quantitates  :  because  equal  Quantities 
of  bread,  wine,  oil,  coals,  &c.,  are  as  good  as  another  equal 
quantity  of  the  same  things  of  the  same  quality  :  or  one  sum  of 
100  sovereigns  is  equal  to  another  sum  of  100  sovereigns  :  or  one 
postage  stamp  is  always  equal  to  another  of  the  same  denomination. 

But  also  the  Digest  says  mutud  vice  funguntur :  one  quantity 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  another  quantity.  From  this  expres- 
sion mediaeval  jurists  termed  them  Res  Fuiigibiles  :  and  in  modern 
English  Law  they  are  termed  Fungibles 

In  English  Law  the  former  kind  of  Loan,  or  the  Commodatum 
is  said  to  be  returnable  in  specie :  because  the  identical  things 
lent  are  returned  :  the  latter  kind  of  Loan,  or  the  Mutuum,  is 
said  to  be  returnable  in  genere :  because  only  things  of  the  same 
nature  are  returned 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  English  language  has  not 
two  separate  words  to  denote  these  two  kinds  of  Loan  :  like  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  :  because  the  double  meaning  of  lend,  loan, 
and  borrow  has  been  the  cause  of  great  misconception  among 
uninformed  writers  as  to  the  nature  of  Credit  and  Banking 


On  the  Distinction  letiveen  a  Debt  and  a  Bailment 

63.  There  is  still  one  more  very  common  and  most  important 
misconception  to  be  cleared  away  to  complete  the  subject 

There  are  three  classes  of  Paper  Documents  which  circulate  in 
commerce,  and  have  a  superficial  resemblance :  that  is,  they  are 
all  transferable.  Many  writers  seeing  this  superficial  resemblance 
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consider  them  all  to  be  of  the  same  nature  :  and  include  them 
under  th-  title  of  Credit.  This,  however,  is  a  profound  and 
most  vital  error 

These  three  classes  of  Instruments,  though  they  have  one 
point  in  common,  namely,  being  transferable,  are  yet  funda- 
mentally distinct  in  their  nature  and  effects 

These  three  species  of  Paper  Documents  are — 
1.  Bank  Xotes,  Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Exchequer 
Bills,  Xavy  Bills,  Dividend  Warrants,  and  all  other  securities  for 
Money.  All  these  are  Instruments  of  Credit :  and  are  termed 
Valuable  Securities  in  Law.  They  are  all  Jura  in  personam  : 
and  are  Negotiable  Instruments 

'2.     Bills  of  Lading,  Dock  Warrants,  and  all  other  Titles  to 
specific  goods.     They  are  termed  Documents  of  Title  in  Law. 
They  are  all  Jura  in  re  :  and  are  Assignable  Instruments 
:!.     Drafts,  or  Orders  for  the  payment  of  Money 
In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  these  three  classes  of  documents  we  shall  explain,  how 
each  arises 

Bank  Notes,  Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  all  Securities 
for  Money  arise  out  of  the  Sale,  or  Exchange,  of  the  Mutuum. 
Paper  Credit  always  arises  out  of  a  Sale  or  an  Exchange.  The 
goods  or  Money  given  in  exchange  for  the  Credit  become  the 
actual  Property  of  the  buyer  :  and  the  seller  has  nothing  but  a 
Right  of  action  against  the  seller.  It  is  the  absolute  fundamental 
requisite  of  all  forms  of  Paper  Credit,  that  they  shall  be  absolutely 
severed  from  any  specific  money.  They  are  even  forbidden  to  be 
made  payable  out  of  any  specific  fund.  They  must  be  nothing 
but  pure  abstract  Rights  against  a  Person,  who  is  bound  to  pay 
them  without  any  condition.  That  is  the  very  circumstance 
from  which  they  derive  their  name  of  Credit  :  because  they  are 
only  accepted  in  commerce  on  the  faith,  confidence  and  belief 
that  the  Debtor  can  redeem  them  when  due.  Hence  they  are 
independent  exchangeable  Economic  Quantities.  They  are  a 
mass  of  Exchangeable  Property  just  like  any  other  merchandise. 
They  do  not  represent  money,  but  they  are  exchangeable  for 
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money.  They  are  all  part  of  the  Circulating  Medium,  or 
Currency  :  they  all  affect  prices,  and  produce  exactly  the  same 
effects  as  an  equal  quantity  of  money.  All  these  Securities  for 
Money  arise  out  of  a  Debt 

But  Bills  of  Lading-  and  Dock  Warrants  arise  out  of  a 
transaction  of  a  totally  different  nature 

When  a  person  ships  goods  on  board  a  vessel  he  receives  from 
the  master  a  Paper  Document  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
goods,  and  promising  to  deliver  the  goods  to  another  person,  the 
consignee  :  or  to  any  one  else  to  whom  the  consignee  may  have 
transferred  the  document  by  indorsement.  This  document  is 
termed  a  Bill  of  Lading 

The  shipper  of  the  goods  sends  the  Bill  of  Lading  to  the 
consignee  :  who  directly  he  receives  it,  may  transfer  and  assign 
it  to  any  one  else  he  pleases  by  indorsement.  And  so  it  may  be 
sold,  transferred  and  assigned  any  number  of  times  exactly  like  a 
Bill  of  Exchange.  And  the  person  to  whom  the  Bill  is  last 
indorsed  may  go  to  the  master  and  demand  the  goods  from  him, 
like  the  payee  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange.  And  the  master  is  bound 
to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  last  indorsee,  because  they  are  his 
Property 

Similarly  when  goods  are  deposited  in  a  dock  warehouse,  the 
dock  master  gives  a  Paper  Document,  or  Receipt  for  them  of  a 
similar  nature  to  a  Bill  of  Lading  :  which  document  is  termed  a 
Dock  Warrant.  This  may  be  sold  and  transferred  any  number 
of  times  by  indorsement  like  a  Bill  of  Lading  or  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  :  and  whoever  buys  the  Dock  Warrant  becomes  the 
owner  of  the  goods  described  in  it :  and  is  entitled  to  demand 
and  receive  them  from  the  Dock  Master 

And  there  are  other  Paper  Documents  of  a  similar  nature 
The  delivery  of  such  goods  in  these  cases  is  termed  a  Bail- 
ment. The  master,  or  dock  master,  is  merely  the  Bailee  or 
Trustee  of  the  goods  :  and  he  acquires  no  Property  in  them. 
He  merely  receives  the  Right  of  Possession  of  them  for  a  certain 
time  :  and  for  a  specific  purpose.  He  has  no  right  to  convert 
them  to  his  own  use  :  or  to  deal  with  them  in  any  way  except  the 
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one  for  which  they  are  bailed  to  him  :  if  he  did  so,  it  would  be  a 
robbery  :  and  he  would  be  indictable  as  a  thief.  In  such  cases  no 
new  Property  is  created.  The  Property  in  the  goods  remains 
with  the  shipper,  or  depositor,  and  is  transferred  by  him  along 
with  the  Bill  of  Lading,  or  Dock  Warrant 

From  this  it  follows  that  Bills  of  Lading  and  Dock  Warrants 
are  titles  to  specific  goods,  and  to  no  others.  They  form  one 
Property  with  the  goods,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  them. 
Whoever  acquires  the  property  in  the  Bill  of  Lading,  or  the 
Dock  Warrant,  acquires  the  property  in  the  very  goods  described 
in  them.  Thus  these  Paper  Documents  may  be  said  to  represent 
goods  :  and  they  travel  along  with  the  goods.  In  every  case 
where  a  Bill  of  Lading  or  a  Dock  Warrant  is  offered  for  sale,  or 
pledge,  there  must  be  some  specific  goods  to  which  it  is  a  title. 
If  there  were  not,  it  would  be  a  fraud,  and  an  indictable  offence. 
Every  person,  therefore,  who  buys,  or  takes  such  an  instrument 
in  pledge,  knows  that  he  has  acquired  a  title  to  certain  specific 
goods.  Buying  the  document  is  only  a  convenient  way  of  buying 
the  goods  themselves 

In  this  case  therefore  there  is  no  exchange  :  and  therefore  no 
act  of  commerce,  or  Economic  phenomenon.  These  documents 
have  no  Value  in  themselves,  i.e.,  they  cannot  be  bought  and 
sold  separately  from  the  goods  themselves.  No  one  ever  spoke 
of  the  Value  of  a  Bill  of  Lading,  or  a  Dock  Warrant.  Such 
documents  are  not  Credit  :  because  the  owner  does  not  simply 
believe  he  can  get  goods  in  exchange  for  them  :  he  knows  that  he 
has  acquired  the  property  in  certain  specific  goods.  These  Paper 
Documents  are,  therefore,  nothing  in  themselves  :  they  are  no 
addition  to  the  general  mass  of  Exchangeable  Quantities  :  they 
are  no  part  of  the  Circulating  Medium,  or  Currency  :  and  they 
do  not  affect  prices  in  any  way 

In  a  similar  way,  when  a  person  mortgages  his  house,  or  land, 
he  actually  sells  the  house  or  land  to  the  mortgagee.  The 
Mortgage  Deed  is  the  deed  of  sale  :  and  is  the  title  to  the  house, 
or  land  :  and  cannot  be  separated  from  them 

Hence  all  these  documents,  Bills  of  Lading,  Dock  Warrants, 
Pawnbrokers'  tickets,  Bills  of  Sale,  Mortgage  Deeds,  &c.,  belong 
to  the  class  of  Jura  in  re :  and  are  Real  Eights,  or  Corporeal 
Property 
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Bills  of  Lading  and  Dock  Warrants  circulate  in  commerce 
equally  with  Bank  Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange  :  but  they  circu- 
late in  a  perfectly  different  way.  Bills  of  Lading  and  Dock 
Warrants  always  travel  along  with  the  goods  they  represent :  and 
if  they  are  transferred  any  number  of  times,  it  shows  that  the 
same  goods  have  been  transferred  that  number  of  times.  But 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Bank  Notes  are  exchanged  against  goods, 
like  Money  :  and  if  they  are  transferred  any  number  of  times, 
they  circulate  an  equal  amount  of  goods  to  themselves  at  each 
transfer 

Moreover,  the  law  affecting  the  transfer  of  these  documents  is 
different.  All  Rights  to  demand  Money  follow  the  law  of  Money, 
i.e.,  when  they  have  once  been  passed  away  to  an  innocent  holder 
in  commerce  he  has  acquired  a  good  title  to  them  :  and  the 
original  owner  has  lost  \iisjus  vindicandi 

But  Bills  of  Lading  and  Dock  Warrants,  being  in  fact 
identical  with  the  goods,  follow  the  law  of  goods.  If  they  have 
been  stolen,  and  sold  or  pledged,  the  owner  retains  his  jus 
vindicandi :  and  the  person  who  has  bought  them,  or  taken  them 
in  pledge,  however  honestly,  must  render  them  up  to  the  true 
owner 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  vital  Economical  error  to 
confound  the  distinction  between  Bank  Notes  or  Bills  of  Exchange 
and  Bills  of  Lading  or  Dock  Warrants 

3.  The  third  class  of  Paper  Documents  :  termed  Drafts,  or 
Orders  for  the  payment  of  Money  :  also  arise  out  of  a  Bailment  : 
and  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  Bills  of  Exchange  or 
Bank  Notes  and  Bills  of  Lading  or  Dock  Warrants 

Public  Institutions,  including  the  State,  Corporations,  and 
public  bodies  of  various  sorts,  appoint  Treasurers  to  hold  their 
Money  in  trust  for  them.  When  they  give  an  order  for  payment 
on  their  Treasurer  the  instrument  is  termed  a  Draft,  or  Order  for 
the  payment  of  Money 

The  Treasurer  is  of  course  not  a  Debtor,  personally  bound  to 
pay  the  Draft  out  of  his  own  means  ;  but  merely  a  Trustee  of  the 
Money  he  holds  on  behalf  of  his  employers  :  and  only  liable  to 
pay  the  Draft  in  so  far  as  he  has  funds  to  meet  it.  The  Draft  is, 
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therefore,  nob  a  diarov  against  the  Person  of  the  Trustee  :  but  a 
charge  against  the  fund  he  holds 

IJills  or  Notes  are  Rights  against  the  Person  of  the  Debtor 

Bills  of  Lading  and  Dock  Warrants  are  Rights  to  specific 
goods 

Drafts,  or  Orders  for  the  payment  of  Money,  are  Rights  upon 
an  undefined  portion  of  the  fund  which  the  Treasurer  holds  as 
Trustee  for  his  employers,  and  involve  no  personal  liability 

Moreover,  as  the  fund  in  charge  of  the  Treasurer  is  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  and  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  Institution, 
the  Drafts  drawn  upon  it  can  never  be  in  circulation  as  well  as 
the  Money  they  relate  to.  Hence  such  Drafts  do  not  increase  the 
Circulating  Medium  or  Currency  :  and  they  can  by  no  possibility 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  fund  they  relate  to 

The  Economic  distinction  between  these  three  classes  of 
Paper  Documents  is  important 

Bills  of  Lading,  Dock  Warrants,  and  Drafts  can  never  exceed 
in  quantity  the  goods  they  represent,  or  the  funds  to  which  they 
are  a  claim.  But  a  merchant,  or  banker,  can  issue  bills,  or  notes, 
far  exceeding  the  Money  he  may  possess  at  any  given  time  : 
because  he  is  only  bound  to  have  Money  to  meet  them  on  a  given 
day  :  even  if  he  does  pay  them  in  Money.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  in  modern  commerce  Bills  and  Notes  are  very  rarely  indeed 
paid  in  Money  :  but  by  other  methods  which  will  be  fully 
described  in  a  future  chapter.  The  practical  result  is  that  the 
Bills  and  Notes  and  other  forms  of  Credit  exceed  about  100  times 
the  Money  they  are  supposed  to  represent 

List  of  Words  ivhich,  in  Classical  Latin  and  Greek  mean 
Material  thing*  :  but  in  Juridical  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in 
Modern  Mercantile  Law  mean  abstract  Rights  and  Duties 

64.  Among  savage  peoples  and  in  archaic  jurisprudence 
Wealth  is  held  exclusively  to  consist  of  Material  possessions  :  it 
is  acquired  by  manual  force,  and  only  retained  by  similar  means  : 
and  there  is  no,  or  very  little,  idea  of  Abstract  Right 
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But  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  jurisprudence,  Abstract 
Eight  comes  to  predominate  over  brute  force 

At  first  Material  possessions  only  are  exchanged  and  acquire 
Value  :  and  are  alone  Wealth  :  but  in  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
Labor  acquires  Value.  Persons  want  various  kinds  of  Labor  and 
Service  from  each  other,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them  :  and 
then  words  which  at  first  only  included  Material  possessions  are 
extended  so  as  to  include  Labor  and  Services 

In  the  further  progress  of  civilisation  and  commerce,  dealings 
on  Credit  take  place  :  and  Creditors  begin  to  perceive  that  they 
can  sell  and  transfer  their  Rights  against  their  Debtors,  and  in 
fact  use  them  as  Money  so  as  to  increase  their  trade  :  and  they 
soon  begin  to  insist  on  their  right  to  do  so.  Abstract  Rights 
therefore  come  to  be  exchangeable,  or  saleable  Commodities,  like 
Money 

Hence  the  meaning  of  many  words  which  originally  denoted 
Material  things,  and  had  to  be  extended  so  as  to  include  Labor 
and  Services,  is  still  further  extended  to  include  Abstract  Rights 
of  all  sorts  :  in  fact,  to  include  everything  which  possesses  the 
quality  of  Exchangeability  :  or  which  can  be  bought  and  sold,  or 
exchanged  :  or  whose  Value  can  be  measured  in  Money 

Moreover,  when  men  began  to  emerge  from  the  lowest  stage 
of  barbarism  and  savagery,  and  came  under  some  sort  of  settled 
government,  it  began  to  be  discovered  that  it  was  better  that 
disputes  should  be  settled  among  them  by  the  judgment  of  their 
superiors,  and  not  by  brute  violence.  Accordingly,  they  brought 
their  disputes  before  their  kings  who  gave  a  Judgment  in  each 
case  as  it  arose.  Homer1  states  it  as  a  sign  of  the  utter  barbarism 
of  the  Clyclopes 

Tol(TLv  8'  OIJT'  dyopal  j3ov\r)<f>6poi  ovre  $e/u(rres 

These  men  have  neither  meetings  in  council  nor  Judgments: 
but  they  dwell  in  hollow  caves  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
Each  one  rules  his  wife  and  children  :  and  they  pay  no  heed  to 
one  another 

These  Themistes  were  not  customs  or  laws,  but  in  process  of 
time  they  hardened  into  customs,  and  still  later  they  were  de- 
veloped into  a  vast  science  of  Jurisprudence 

1  Odyssey,  ix.,  112 
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these  Judgments  had  developed  into  customs,  and 
finally  into  Jurisprudence,  men  were  prohibited  from  deciding 
their  claims  to  possessions  by  brute  violence  and  force,  and  were 
compelled  to  bring  them  before  Officials  of  the  State  who  adjudi- 
cated on  their  Rights  by  fixed  Law 

AVlien  this  became  established,  they  transferred  their  ideas 
from  the  material  possessions  themselves  to  the  Rights  to  them  : 
and  a  whole  class  of  words  which  in  classical  Latin  and  Greek 
meant  material  possessions,  have  in  Roman  and  Greek  Juris- 
prudence come  to  mean  exclusively  Rights  and  Duties  without  any 
reference  to  material  things  at  all 

So  the  most  advanced  Jurists  have  shown  that  Jurisprudence 
has  nothing  to  do  with  material  things,  but  only  with  the  Rights 
to  them 

AVe  must  therefore  bring  Economics  up  abreast  of  advanced 
Jurisprudence,  and  understand  that  Economics  has  nothing  to  do 
with  material  commodities,  their  qualities  or  their  uses,  but  only 
with  the  Rights  to  them.  And  in  fact,  the  most  colossal  branches 
of  modern  commerce  consist  entirely  in  the  Exchanges  of  Abstract 
Rights  which  have  no  relation  to  any  material  commodities 

AVu  have  already  shown  that  the  only  true  definition  of 
AVealth  is  an  Exchangeable  Right 

So  also  Williams  says1  —  "  A  man's  whole  '  Estate  '  [or  \Yealth] 
is  equivalent  to  all  his  '  Property  '  :  it  includes  all  his  valuable 
Rights  " 

The  words  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  — 

1.  Mancipium.     In  early  Latin  Mancipium  meant  Material 
possessions,  which  could  be  grasped  with  the  hand 

In  process  of  time  Mancipium  came  to  mean  Absolute 
Ownership 

Afterwards  Dominium  was  used  to  mean  Absolute  Owner- 
ship :  and  was  never  applied  to  material  possessions 

Later  still  Proprietas  was  also  used  to  mean  Absolute  owner- 
shi]),  as  synonymous  with  Dominium  :  and  was  never  applied  to 
material  possessions 

2.  Pecunia.      Originally  Pecunia    meant    material   Money 
only,  because  it  was  stamped  witli  an  ox 

1  I'rlnciples  of  the  Lan:  of  1  'leal  Property,  p.  8 
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But  in  Roman  Law  Pecunia  is  expressly  declared  to  com- 
prehend not  only  Money  itself  :  but  every  other  species  of 
Property  which  can  be  valued  in  Money  :  and  includes  Abstract 
Rights 

Similarly  xPrilJiaTa  originally  meant  material  wealth  :  but 
Aristotle  defines  it  to  mean  anything  whatever  which  can  be 
valued  in  Money  :  thus  the  author  of  the  Eryxias  extended  it  to 
include  Labor  and  Services  :  and  in  Greek  Law  it  is  expressly 
declared  to  include  Abstract  Rights 

3.  Bona.  Originally  Bona  meant  material  goods  and 
chattels  :  but  in  Roman  Law  Bona  means  all  Property  :  including 
Abstract  Rights 

So  Trpay^ara,  goods  and  chattels,  in  Greek  Law  is  declared  to- 
include  Abstract  Rights 

So  also  dyaOd  in  Greek  law  means  goods  and  chattels  :  but 
Demosthenes  includes  Personal  Credit  under  dyaOd,  and  under 
,  Capital 


4.  Res.     Originally    Res    meant    only    Material    Wealth  : 
chiefly  land  and  cattle 

But  in  Roman  Law,  Res  includes  everything  to  which  a  person 
has  a  Right  :  and  comprehends  Material  things  :  Labor,  Services, 
and  Personal  Character  :  and  also  Abstract  Rights 

Material  Property  is  termed  Res  Corporales  :  Abstract  Rights 
are  termed  Res  Incorporates 

5.  Merx.     Originally  Merx  meant  Material  goods  which  are 
bought  and  sold 

But  in  Roman  Law  Merx  means  anything  whatever  which 
can  be  bought  and  sold  :  and  includes  Abstract  Rights 

G.  OIKOS.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  OIKOS  means  a  house 
only 

But  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to 
Ammonius,  oucos  means  a  person's  whole  property,  estate,  or 
possessions  of  every  sort  :  and  includes  Abstract  Rights 
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In  Attic  Law  OLKOS  is  the  technical  term  denoting  a  person's 
whole  substance  or  estate 

Hence  Economics  is  the  Science  which  treats  of  the  Laws  of 
\Vealth 

7.  Creditum.  In  Classical  Latin  Creditum  means  the 
material  thing  which  is  lent :  whether  Money  or  anything  else  : 
and  thus  includes  both  kinds  of  Loan  :  both  the  Jlutuum  and 
the  Commodatum :  and  the  word  is  also  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
Pandects 

In  Roman  Law  Property  which  is  lent  to  a  person  so  that  it 
becomes  his  property  :  like  money,  corn,  wine,  oil,  &c.:  is  termed 
a  Mutuum 

Property  which  is  lent  to  a  person  so  that  he  is  only  allowed 
to  Use  it  :  but  does  not  acquire  the  Property  in  it,  which 
remains  in  the  Lender,  is  termed  a  Commodatum 

But  in  Roman  Law  Creditum  came  to  mean  the  Creditor's 
Personal  Right  of  action  against  his  Debtor  :  and  is  thus  synony- 
mous with  Nomen 

In  modern  Law,  Commerce,  and  Economics,  Credit  primarily 
means  the  Mercantile  character  which  a  person  enjoys,  so  that  he 
can  purchase  goods,  &c.,  without  paying  actual  Money  for  them  : 
but  by  giving  his  promise  to  pay  at  a  future  time  :  and  this 
Credit  is  included  under  the  term  Wealth,  by  Demosthenes  and 
all  modern  Economists 

When  a  person  who  enjoys  confidence  makes  a  purchase  in 
this  way,  he  creates  a  Right  of  action  against  himself.  And  this 
Right  of  action  is  termed  a  Credit ;  in  French,  a  Greance :  or  a 
Debt 

8.  Debitum.  In  classical  Latin  Debitum  means  the  actual 
Material  thing  due 

In  Roman  Law,  Debitum  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
Obligatio :  which  is  the  Nexus,  Contract,  or  Bond  of  Law, 
between  two  persons,  by  which  the  one  has  the  Right  to  demand, 
and  the  other  has  the  Duty  to  pay,  or  do,  something 

In  process  of  time  the  word  Debitum  split  up  into  two  parts: 
and  was  used  indifferently  to  denote  the  Creditor's  Right  of  action, 
and  the  Debtor's  duty  to  pay,  separately 
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In  mediaeval  Latin,  Debitum  was  used  to  mean  the  Creditor's 
Eight  of  action,  and  was  thus  synonymous  with  Nomen 

In  modern  English  Law  and  common  usage,  the  word  Debt  is 
used  quite  indiscriminately  to  mean  the  Creditor's  Right  of  action 
as  well  as  the  Debtor's  Duty  to  pay  :  and  has  no  reference  to  any 
Money  or  other  Chattel 

In  modern  English  Law  and  common  usage,  the  words  Credit 
and  Debt  are  used  quite  indiscriminately  to  mean  the  Creditor's 
Right  of  action 

And  the  word  Debt  is  used  quite  indiscriminately  to  mean  the 
Creditor's  Right  of  action  and  the  Debtor's  Duty  to  pay 

So  XP€'OS  in  Greek  meant  originally  the  material  thing  due 

But  in  Demostbenes,  and  the  Basilica,  it  is  used  to  mean  the 
Creditor's  Right  of  action  :  and  also  the  Debtor's  Duty  to  pay 

9.  Depositum.  In  classical  Latin  and  in  Roman  Law, 
Depositum  means  anything  whatever  which  is  placed  in  a  person's 
care  and  custody  for  the  sole  purpose  of  safe  keeping  :  and  of 
which  he  is  a  mere  Bailee,  or  Trustee  :  and  in  which  he  acquires 
no  Property  :  and  of  which  he  can  make  no  use 

But  in  the  technical  language  of  modern  Banking,  a  Deposit 
is  a  Banking  Credit  :  it  is  the  Right  of  action  which  a  banker 
creates  against  himself  in  his  books,  as  the  Price  of  Money,  Bills 
of  Exchange,  and  other  securities  :  it  is  not  a  banker's  Asset,  but 
a  banker's  Liability  :  it  is  synonymous  with  an  Issue 

Summary  of  Definitions 

65.  The  reader  will  find  it  useful  to  have  the  results  of  the 
preceding  investigations  condensed  in  a  summary 

1.  Economics  is  the  Science  of  Exchanges  or  of  Commerce  : 
in  its  widest  extent  :  and  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties  :  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Science  of  Wealth  :  or  the  Theory  of  Value. 

Economics  may  be  defined  to  be  the  Science  which  treats  of  the 
LaivK  which  govern  the  Relations  of  Exchangeable  Quantities 

Wealth  is  anything  whatever  which  cun  be  bought  and  sold  : 
or  exchanged  :  or  whose  Value  can  be  measured  in  Money  :  or 
which  has  Purchasing  Power 
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»     2.     A  Quantity  is  anything  which  can  be  measured 

An  Economic  Quantity  is  anything  whatever  which  can  be 
bought  and  sold  :  or  exchanged  :  or  whose  value  can  be  measured 
in  Money 

3.  Wealth,   Economic   or  Exchangeable   Quantities   are   of 
three  distinct  Forms  or  Orders 

(a)  Material  things  of  all  kinds 

(£)  Personal  Qualities  :  both  in  the  form  of  Labor  and 

Credit 

(c)  Abstract  Eights 

These  three  Orders  of  Quantities  can  be  exchanged  in  Six 
different  ways 

These  Six  different  kinds  of  Exchange  constitute  Commerce 
in  its  widest  extent :  and  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties  :  they  con- 
stitute the  Science  of  Pure,  or  Analytical,  Economics 

4.  Property  is  not  a  Thing  but  a  Right :  it  includes  all  the 
Rights  which  can  be  exercised  over  anything  :  it  means  absolute 
Ownership 

Hence  Wealth,  Economic  or  Exchangeable  Quantities,  consist 
exclusively  of  Exchangeable  Rights 

5.  Jurisprudence  is  the  Science  of  Rights 

6.  Economics  is  the  Science  which  treats  of  the  Exchanges 
of  Rights 

Economic  Quantities  are  of  Three  orders — 

(a)  Property,   or   Rights   to  things  which  have  already 
come  into  possession 

(b)  Property,  or  Rights  to  Labor  or  Services 

(c)  Property,  or  Rights  to  things  which  will  only  come 
into  possession  at  some  future  time 

Rights  to  things  which  have  already  come  into  possession  are 
Inverse  and  Opposite  to  Rights  to  things  which  will  only  come 
into  possession  at  a  future  time 

Hence  if  Rights  to  things  which  have  already  come  into 
possession  are  termed  Positive  Economic  Quantities  :  Rights  to 
things  which  will  only  come  into  possession  at  some  future  time 
may  be  termed  Negative  Economic  Quantities 

Rights  to  Material  Things  are  termed  Material  or  Corporeal 
Property 

M  2 
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Rights  to  Labor  and  Services  are  termed  Immaterial  Property, 
Rights  to  Abstract  Rights  are  termed  Incorporeal  Property. 

7.  Every   Sum   of   Money   is   equivalent   to  a  quantity  of 
Material  things  :  or  to  a  quantity  of  Labor  or  Services  :  or  to  the 
Sum   of   the   Present   Values  of  an  Infinite   series   of   Future 
Payments 

8.  Rights  are  divided  into  Eights  to  specific  things,  termed 
Jura   in   re  :    and  Rights   against    Persons,   termed   Jura   in 
Personam 

9.  Value  is  the  Exchangeable  Relation  which  exists  at  any 
moment  between  any  two  Economic  Quantities 

The  Value  of  any  Economic  Quantity  is  any  other  Economic 
Quantity  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged  at  any  moment 

10.  Money  is  anything  whatever  which  a  Debtor  can  compel 
a  Creditor  to  accept  in  payment  of  a  Debt :  it  is  also  called  Legal 
Tender 

11.  Money  is  a  Right  or  Title  to  obtain  some  equivalent  for 
a  product,  or  service,  rendered 

12.  A   Credit  is  primarily  the   confidence  which   a  trader 
enjoys  so  as  to  be  able  to  purchase  commodities  by  giving  a- 
Promise  to  pay  in  future,  instead  of  actual  payment 

A  Credit  is  the  Right  of  action  which  a  person  who  has  sold 
goods  "  on  Credit "  receives  in  exchange  for  them,  to  demand 
Payment  iti  future  :  it  is  termed  in  French  a  Creance 

13.  The  Function  of  Credit  is  to  bring  into  Commerce  the 
Present  Values  of  Future  Payments 

14.  Barter  is  the  Exchange  of  Material  Products 

15.  Sale  or  Circulation  is  an  Exchange,  in  which  one  or 
both  of  the  Quantities  exchanged  is  Money  or  Credit 

16.  Exchange    is   where   Quantities   of   a   like   nature   are 
exchanged  :   either  commodities  for  commodities :   or  Money  or 
Credit  for  Money  or  Credit 

17.  The  Circulating  Medium  is  the  Medium  by  which  Salesr 
or  Circulation,  are  effected  :  it  comprehends  Money  and  Credit  in 
all  its  forms,  both  written  and  unwritten 

18.  Currency  in  Law  is  the  attribute  which  appertains  to 
some  things  of  which  the  Property  passes  by  delivery  :  in  strict 
Law  it  includes  Money  and  all  written  securities  for  Money  :  as  a- 
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term  in  Economics,  it  is  synonymous  with  Circulating 
Medium  :  and  includes  Money  and  Credit,  or  Debt,  in  all  its 
forms,  both  written  and  unwritten 

19.  The  Channel  of  Circulation  means  all  the  Money  and 
Credit,  or  Debt,  existing  at  any  time 

20.  Price  is  the  quantity  of  Money  or  Credit,  or  Debt,  which 
is  given  to  purchase  anything 

21.  Interest  is  the  Profit  on  a  Loan  of  Money  when  paid  at 
the  expiry  of  the  Loan 

22.  Discount  is  the  Profit  on  a  Loan  of  Money  when  retained 
at  the  time  of  the  advance 

23.  Rate  of  Interest  or  Discount  is  the  ratio  of  the  Profit 
to  the  Principal  of  a  Loan  by  way  of  Interest,  or  Discount,  made 
in  some  given  time 

24.  Production   is  placing  any  Economic   Quantity  in  the 
market,    and   offering   it   for   Sale  :    thereby    bringing    it    into 
Commerce 

25.  Consumption,  in   French   Consommation,  is  purchasing 
any  Economic   Quantity  for  use  and  enjoyment  :    and   thereby 
taking  it  out  of  Commerce 

26.  A  Product  is  any  Economic  Quantity  which  is  offered 
for  Sale 

27.  There  are  three  different  classes  of  Producers  — 
(a)  Agricultural  Producers 

(#)  Manufacturing  Producers 
(c)    Commercial  Producers 
Commerce,  or  Circulation,  is  one  form  of  Production 

28.  Payment  means  anything  whatever  which  is  accepted  in 
exchange  for  anything  else 

29.  Satisfaction  is  anything  whatever  which  is  accepted  as 
the  final  closing  of  a  transaction 

30.  Capital  is  an  Economic  Quantity  which  is  used  so  as  to 
produce  a  Profit 

Any  Economic  Quantity  may  be  used  as  Capital 

31.  Capital  may  increase  in  two  ways  — 
(a)  By  Increase  of  Quantity 

(b}  By  Commerce  or  Exchange 

32.  Capital  is  said  to  be   Fixed  when  it  remains  in    the 
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possession  of  the  Capitalist,  and  he  only  derives  a  revenue  from 
its  use 

Capital  is  said  to  be  Floating  or  Circulating  when  the 
Capitalist  parts  with  it  entirely  in  one  operation  :  and  the  Value 
of  it,  and  the  Profit,  are  restored  to  him  in  the  Price  of  the 
product 

33.  There  are  Three  Ambiguities  in  the  Theory  of  Credit 
or  Debt 

(a)  First  Ambiguity.  A  Debt  is  not  the  Money  due  from 
the  Debtor  :  but  the  Abstract  Personal  Duty  to  pay  money 

(V)  Second  Ambiguity.  The  word  Debt  means  both  the 
Creditor's  Right  of  action  and  the  Debtor's  Duty  to  pay 

(c)  Third  Ambiguity.  The  words  "Loan"  "Lend"  and 
"  Borrow  "  have  two  distinct  meanings  :  in  one  of  which  Credit 
is  created,  and  in  the  other  it  is  not  :  which  are  distinguished  in 
Latin  as  Mutuum  and  Commodatum  :  in  Greek  as  SaVeiov,  or 

Savei(T//,a,  and  TO  xprjcrd/jievov 

34.  A  Loan  of  Money  is  a  Sale,  or  an  Exchange,  in  which 
the  Property  in  the  Money  passes  to  the  "Borrower"  :    and  in 
exchange  for  it  the  "  Lender "   receives   a  Eight  of   action  to 
demand  repayment  at  a  future  time  :  this  Right  of  action  is  the 
Price  of  the  Money  :  and  is  termed  a  Credit  or  Debt 

35.  A  Bailment  is  where  any  Property  is  delivered  to  the 
care  of  a  person  for  a  specific  purpose  :  such  as  to  keep  carefully, 
or  to  carry  from  one  place  to  another  by  sea  or  land  :  the  Bailee 
acquires  no  Property  in  it,  nor  can  he  use  it  in  any  way  for  his 
own  purposes 

36.  Bank  Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange  always  arise  out  of 
Sales  either  of  Money  or  Credit,  or  Goods.     They  are  not  Titles 
to  any  Specific  Money  :  they  are  solely  Rights  against  a  Person : 
they  are  Jura  in  personam:    and  are  termed  in  Law  Valuable 
Securities 

Bills  of  Lading  and  Dock  Warrants  always  arise  out  of  a 
Bailment  :  they  are  always  Titles  to  specific  goods  :  they  are 
Jura  in  re  :  and  are  termed  in  Law  Documents  of  Title 

Drafts  are  Orders  for  the  payment  of  Money  addressed  by  the 
owner  to  a  person  who  holds  the  Money  as  a  Trustee  or  Treasurer. 
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CHAPTER   II 

THE  THEORY  OF  VALUE 

Preliminary  Remarks 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  ancient  writers 
for  1,300  years  unanimously  held  that  Exchangeability  is  the 
sole  essence  and  principle  of  Wealth,  and  that  whatever  can  be 
bought  and  sold,  or  exchanged  :  or  whose  Value  can  be  measured 
in  money  :  is  Wealth  :  whatever  its  form  or  its  nature  may  be 

The  ancients  also  showed  that  there  are  three  distinct  orders 
of  Quantities  that  satisfy  these  conditions  :  (1)  Material  things  : 

(2)  Personal  Qualities,  both  in  the  form  of  Labor  and  Credit : 

(3)  Abstract  Rights 

After  centuries  of  controversy,  modern  writers  have  at  length 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  ancients 

And  as  it  is  a  matter  of  positive  knowledge  that  there  is 
nothing  beyond  these  three  Orders  of  Quantities  which  can  be 
bought  and  sold,  or  exchanged :  or  whose  Value  can  be  measured 
in  money  :  the  Science  is  now  complete.  Consequently  having 
generalised  all  our  Fundamental  Concepts,  so  as  to  grasp  all  these 
three  Orders  of  Quantities  :  by  the  Laws  of  Inductive  Logic,  we 
are  sure  that  our  Concepts  cannot  be  overthrown  or  modified 

It  has  been  shown  that  Value  denotes  the  relation  between  any 
two  Economic  Quantities  :  and  that  The  Value  of  any  Economic 
Quantity  is  any  Other  Economic  Quantity  for  which  it  can  be 
exchanged  at  any  instant 

Hence  the  Theory  of  Value  is  the  investigation  of  the  Laws 
ivhich  govern  the  Relations  of  these  Exchangeable  Quantities 
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The  complete  Theory  of  Value  comprehends — 

1.     The  Definition  of  Value 

•2.     The  Origin,  Cause,  or  Form,  of  Value 

3.  The  General  Law  of  Value  :  or  the  General  Equation  of 
Economics 

On  each  of  these  three  subjects  there  has  been  an  immense 
amount  of  controversy  :  which  we  have  chiefly  disposed  of  in  the 
Introduction  :  so  that  we  have  endeavored  to  reduce  it  to  a 
minimum  in  the  present  chapter 
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Section  I 
The  Definition  of  Value 

1.  Value,  in  its  original  sense,  is  a  Desire  or  Affection  of 
the  Mind,  towards  some  object :  It  means  Esteem,  or  Estimation. 

As  Gloster  says,  in  Lear — "  In  the  division  of  the  Kingdom, 
it  appears  not  which  of  the  Dukes  he  Values  most " 

So  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Troilns  says — 

"  For  what  is  aught,  but  as  'tis  Valued  "  ? 

So  Henry  Esmond  says — "  There  is  some  particular  prize  we 
all  of  us  Value  :  and  that  every  man  of  spirit  will  venture  his  life 
for" 

So  J.  B.  Say  says—"  Value  is  a  Moral  Quality  " 

And  other  instances  too  numerous  to  cite 

Now  a  person  may  Value  his  friend  very  highly  :  or  he  may 
Value  some  object  in  his  possession  very  highly  :  or  he  may 
desire  to  obtain  something  which  is  in  some  one  else's  possession 
very  much.  But  as  Economics  is  the  Science  of  Commerce,  or 
Exchanges,  such  Value  does  not  enter  into  Economics 

To  bring  Value  into  Economics,  a  person  must  not  only  have 
an  estimate  of  some  object,  or  property,  of  his  own  :  but  he  must 
have  a  Desire,  or  Value,  for  something  which  is  in  some  one  else's 
possession  :  and  be  willing  to  give  some  of  his  own  property  in 
exchange  for  it 

One  person,  however,  cannot  acquire  an  object  which  another 
person  possesses,  without  giving  him  in  exchange  for  it  some 
object  which  that  other  person  Desires,  Demands,  and  Values 

Hence,  Economic  Value  necessarily  requires  the  Concurrence 
of  Two  Minds 

If  a  person  brought  a  cargo  of  tobacco  to  a  nation  of  non- 
smokers,  it  would  have  no  Value  among  them  :  because  no  one 
among  them  would  Desire  or  Demand  it 

If  a  person  brought  a  cargo  of  wine  to  a  nation  of  teetotallers  : 
it  would  have  no  Value  :  because  no  one  among  them  would 
Desire,  or  Demand  it  :  and  therefore  no  one  would  buy  it 
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It  would  be  vain  for  farmers  to  breed  cattle  or  herds  among  a 
nation  of  vegetarians  :  because  no  one  would  Desire  them  ;  there 
would  be  no  Demand  for  them  :  and  therefore  no  one  would  buy 
them 

However  much  a  person  may  wish  to  sell  his  product,  he  can- 
not do  so  unless  some  one  else  will  buy  it :  and  in  that  case  it 
would  have  no  Economic  Value.  Hence,  for  an  exchange  to  take 
place,  there  must  be  the  Reciprocal  Desire,  or  Demand,  of  Two 
persons,  each  for  the  product  of  the  other 

When,  however,  two  persons  each  Desire  or  Demand  to  obtain 
the  product  of  the  other  :  and  when  they  have  agreed  as  to  the 
quantity  of  their  own  product  which  they  will  give  in  exchange  to 
acquire  the  product  of  the  other  :  each  product  may  be  said  to  be 
the  Measure  of  the  Desire  of  its  owner  to  acquire  the  product  of 
the  other.  The  two  products,  therefore,  Measure  the  Desire, 
Demand,  or  Value  of  their  respective  owners  to  obtain  the  product 
of  the  other  :  and  when  two  persons  have  agreed  upon  the  Quan- 
tities of  their  products  to  be  exchanged  :  the  two  products  are  said 
to  be  Equal  Value  :  each  product  is  the  Value,  or  the  Demand, 
for  the  other.  And  this  is  the  only  kind  of  Value  with  which 
Economics  is  concerned 

Hence  in  every  phenomenon  of  Economic  Value,  or  Exchange, 
there  are  two  Quantities  and  two  Demands :  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  true  Origin  or  Cause  of  Value  is  Reciprocal  Demand 

Thus  let  A  and  B  be  any  two  Economic  Quantities  which  are 
exchanged  at  any  instant :  then  we  may  say — 

A  valet  B 

or,  A  is  of  the  value  of  B, 
or,  A  =  B 

Then  B  is  the  value  of  A  in  terms  of  B  :  and  A  is  the  value 
of  B  in  terms  of  A.  And,  therefore,  Value  is  the  Sign  of  Equality 
between  any  two  Economic  Quantities 

Thus  Aristotle  says1 — 

11  tj   8'   a£ta  Aeyercu   Trpos  ra   CKTOS  aya$a " 

*'  Now  the  term  Value  is  used  in  reference  to  External  things  " 

So  it  is  said  in  Roman  Law — 

"  Res  tanti  Valet  quanti  vendi  potest  " 

"  The  value  of  a  thing  is  tvhat  it  can  be  sold  for  " 

Nicomach,  Ethics.,  B.  IV.,  c.  3 
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The  Greek  word  for  Value  is  dgia  :  which  is  derived  from 
ayco,  one  of  whose  meanings  is  to  Weigh,  or  be  of  the 
WL'ight  of 

Thus  Demosthenes,  speaking  of  some  golden  goblets,  says1 — 

"  ayortra  eKao-n;  JJLVOLV  " — "  Each  one  ircif/hiilf/  a  mina" 
Ami  lif  s.iys  of  the  sword  of  Mardonius2 — "osrjye  rpta/coo-tovs 
SapeiKot's  " — "  Whicli  weighed  three  hundred  Darics" 
80  Homer  says3 — 

"  Ka.8   Se   Xe/Srjr'  airvpov,   /?oos  a£iov,   dvOe/JLoevra 
OrjK    e?  ayuva  <£ep<ov " 

"  And  lie  offered,  too,  as  a  prize,  a  new  caldron,  ornamented  with 
floicers,  worth  an  ox  " 

Hence  a'6'a  meant  Equality,  weight  for  weight :  as  when  two 
quantities  placed  in  a  balance  are  of  equal  weight 

So  in  Latin  wstimatio  means  exactly  the  same  as  d&a :  it 
means  the  quantity  of  Money  (CBS)  given  for  anything 

Thus  Cicero4  speaks  of — "  cestimatio  friimenti " — "  The  Value 
of  the  corn  to  be  furnished" 

So  Caesar5  speaks  of — *'  cvstimatio  rerum  et  possessionum  " — 
"  The  Value  of  their  goods  and  chattels  " 

So  Catullus  says,  12,  11 — 

"  Quod  me  non  inovet  aastimatione  " 

"  Which  does  not  affect  me  on  account  of  its  Value  " 

So  Value  was  also  expressed  by  ponderare,  and  pendere,  to 
weigh 

So  Morocco  says6 — 

"  Pause  there,  Morocco, 
And  Weigh  .thy  Value  with  an  even  hand  " 
So  Portia  warns  Shylock7 — 

"If  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  (Estimation  of  a  hair  " 
i.e.,  by  the  weight  of  a  hair 

1  Against  Androtion,  617,  21    2  Against  Timocrates,  741,  7      3  Iliad,  XXIII.,  885 
*  Ver.  2,  53        5  Bell.  Civil.,  3,  1        c  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  II.,  sc.  1 
Act  IV.,  sc.  1 
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So  Le  Trosne  says1  that  Value  is  a  new  quality  which 
products  acquire  when  men  live  in  society 

"  Products  acquire,  then,  in  the  social  state,  which  arises  from 
the  community  of  men  among  each  other,  a  new  Quality.  This 
new  Quality  is  Value  :  which  makes  Products  become  Wealth 

"  Value  consists  in  the  Ratio  of  Exchange,  which  takes  place 
between  such  and  such  a  product :  between  such  a  Quantity  of 
one  product  and  such  a  Quantity  of  another  product 

"Price  is  the  expression  of  Value:  it  is  not  separate  in 
Exchange  :  each  thing  is  reciprocally  the  price  of  the  merchandise  : 
in  a  Sale  the  Price  is  the  Money  " 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  Value  is  a  Ratio,  or  an  Equation  : 
like  Distance  and  an  Equation,  it  necessarily  requires  two  objects. 

The  Value  of  anything  is  always  something  external  to  itself. 
Hence  a  single  object  cannot  have  Economic  Value.  A  single 
object  cannot  be  Equal,  or  Distant.  If  an  object  is  said  to  be 
Equal  or  Distant,  we  must  ask — Equal  to  what  ?  or,  Distant 
from  what  ?  So,  if  any  Quantity  is  said  to  have  Value  :  we 
must  ask — Value  in  what  ?  And  as  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of 
Absolute  or  Intrinsic  Distance  ;  or  Absolute  or  Intrinsic  Equality  : 
so  it  is  equally  absurd  to  speak  of  Absolute  or  Intrinsic  Value 

It  is  impossible  to  predicate  that  any  Quantity  has  Value, 
without  at  the  same  time  implying  that  it  can  be  exchanged  for 
something  else  :  and  of  course  everything  it  can  be  exchanged  for 
is  its  Value  in  that  commodity.  Hence  any  Economic  Quantity 
has  as  many  Values  as  Quantities  it  can  be  exchanged  for  :  and  if 
it  can  be  exchanged  for  nothing  it  has  no  Value 

Examples  of  Value 

2.  Any  Economic  Quantity  may  have  Value  in  terms  of  any 
other 

Suppose  that  A  as  above  is  ten  guineas  :  then  B  may  be  any 
one  of  the  other  three  species  of  Economic  Quantities.  It  may 
be  a  watch  :  or  so  much  corn  :  or  wine  :  or  clothes  :  or  any 
other  material  chattel 

lDe  Vlnteret  Sociale,  ch.  I.,  sec.  4 
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Or  it  may  be  so  much  Labor,  Instruction,  or  Amusement,  or 
Service 

Or  it  may  be  a  Right  of  action,  or  a  Debt :  or  the  Funds  :  or 
a  Copyright  :  or  any  other  Abstract  Right 

Each  of  these  species  of  property  is  of  the  Value  of  ten 
guineas  :  and  it  follows  that  each  of  them  is  equal  in  Value  to 
the  other  :  because,  Thin  if  s  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  each  other 

The  Value  of  the  Money  in  the  pockets  of  the  public  is  the 
products,  services,  and  Rights  it  can  purchase.  The  Value  of 
the  goods  in  the  warehouses  of  merchants  and  traders  is  the 
Money  in  the  pockets  of  the  public 

The  Value  of  an  Incorporeal  Right  is  the  thing  promised 
which  may  be  demanded 

The  Value  of  a  £5  Note  is  five  sovereigns  :  the  Value  of  a 
postage  stamp  is  the  carriage  of  a  letter  :  the  Value  of  a  Railway 
Ticket  is  the  journey  :  the  Value  of  an  Order  to  see  the  play,  is 
seeing  the  play  :  the  Value  of  a  Promise  to  cut  a  man's  hair  is  the 
cutting  of  the  hair  :  the  Value  of  an  Order  for  milk,  bread,  wine, 
soup,  coals,  &c.,  is  the  milk,  bread,  wjne,  &c. 

If  I  want  a  loaf  of  bread  which  costs  a  shilling :  what  difference 
does  it  make  to  me  whether  I  have  a  shilling,  or  the  Promise  of 
the  baker  to  give  me  a  loaf  ?  It  is  clear  that  in  this  case  the 
Shilling  and  the  Promise  are  of  exactly  the  same  Value  to  me 

Suppose  that  the  price  of  cutting  a  man's  hair  is  a  Shilling : 
what  difference  does  it  make  to  me  whether  I  have  a  Shilling,  or 
the  Promise  of  the  hairdresser  to  cut  my  hair  ?  In  this  case  it 
is  clear  that  the  Shilling  and  the  Promise  are  exactly  equal  Value 
to  me 

In  short,  in  the  case  of  every  product  and  service,  the  Money 
to  purchase  it  with,  and  a  promise  to  render  the  product,  or  service, 
are  of  exactly  equal  Value  in  each  separate  case 

Each  separate  tradesman  of  course  only  promises  to  render  one 
particular  product,  or  service  :  and  as  the  product,  or  service,  is 
not  demandable  from  any  one  else :  each  Promise  has  only 
Particular  Value  :  and  as  that  person  may  become  bankrupt,  or 
die  :  the  Promise  has  only  Precarious  Value 
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Now  what  is  Money  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  Economists  ? 
It  is  nothing  but  a  general  Right,  or  Title,  to  demand  a 
product  or  service,  from  any  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
rendering  them  at  any  time  :  and  as  there  is  always  some  person 
who  can  render  them,  if  another  cannot  :  Money  has  General 
and  Permanent  Value:  while  each  of  these  Promises  has  only 
Particular  and  Precarious  Value 

Each  of  these  separate  Eights,  then,  is  of  exactly  the  same 
Nature  as  Money  :  but  it  is  of  an  inferior  degree.  But  they  are, 
each  of  them,  Economic  Quantities,  or  Wealth  ;  for  the  very 
same  reason  that  Money  is.  Is  it  not  clear  that  if  a  person  had 
his  pockets  full  of  Promises  by  solvent  persons  to  render  him  all 
the  products  and  services  he  might  require,  he  would  be  exactly 
as  Wealthy  as  if  he  had  so  much  Money  ?  And  he  can  always 
sell,  or  exchange,  any  of  these  orders  for  orders  for  a  different 
thing.  Hence  we  see  the  perfect  justice  of  the  doctrine  of  all 
Jurists  that  Rights  are  Wealth 

On  Negative  Values 

3.  Value,  then,  being  the  Desire,  or  Affection  of  the  Mind, 
towards. some  object,  may  be  of  two  forms  :  either  the  Desire  to 
Acquire  some  object,  or  the  Desire  to  Get  rid  of  it 

As  these  Desires  are  Inverse  and  Opposite,  they  may  be 
denoted  by  opposite  signs :  if  the  Desire  to  obtain  something  be 
termed  Positive  Value  :  the  Desire  to  get  rid  of  something  may 
be  termed  Negative  Value 

Thus  if  we  consider  a  piece  of  land  just  in  the  fit  state  to  be 
cultivated,  to  be  in  the  state  0  :  it  may  be  covered  with  primeval 
forest,  with  marshes  and  fens,  with  jungle,  and  huge  boulders  : 
or  any  other  obstructions  to  cultivation.  It  may  require  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  to  clear  away  all  these  obstructions  and 
bring  it  into  a  fit  state  for  cultivation,  which  we  have  denoted  by 
0  :  the  sum  necessary  to  clear  away  all  these  obstructions,  and 
bring  it  into  the  state  0,  may  be  termed  its  Negative  Value 

So  when  it  is  intended  to  build  a  street  of  improved  houses, 
the  ground  when  it  is  in  a  state  fit  to  be  built  upon,  may  be 
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denoted  by  0  :  but  it  may  be  covered  with  old  buildings,  wliich  it 
is  necessary  to  clear  away  before  it  is  fit  to  be  built  upon  :  the 
sum  neeessary  to  be  spent  in  clearing  away  these  old  buildings, 
and  bringing  it  into  a  state  for  the  erection  of  new  ones,  may  be 
termed  its  Negative  Value 

So  if  the  state  of  a  person  in  health  be  denoted  by  0  :  he  may 
fall  into  illness  and  require  the  services  of  a  physician  :  or  he  may 
meet  with  an  accident  and  require  the  services  of  a  surgeon  to 
bring  him  into  a  state  of  health.  As  the  fees  paid  to  the  physician 
or  surgeon  are  paid  for  removing  obstructions  to  health  :  they 
may  be  termed  Negative  Values 

If  all  people  were  perfectly  honest  and  never  invaded  the 
Rights  of  other  people,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  fees  paid  to 
members  of  the  legal  profession  would  be  saved:  if  we  consider 
the  state  of  a  person  in  possession  of  his  Rights  as  0  :  all  the 
sums  expended  in  defending,  maintaining,  and  recovering  his 
Rights  are  spent  in  removing  the  obstructions  to  his  enjoyment 
of  his  Rights  :  and  may  be  termed  a  Negative  Value 

If  we  consider  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  security 
as  to  their  persons  and  property  as  0  :  and  if  people  were  perfectly 
honest  and  never  attacked  their  neighbours'  persons  and  property, 
there  would  be  no  use  for  the  police  :  hence  all  sums  spent  on  the 
police,  which  are  spent  merely  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off 
attacks  on  person  and  property,  may  be  termed  a  Negative  Value. 

If  the  reign  of  universal  peace  had  come,  and  nations  did  not 
attack  one  another  :  the  enormous  armaments  by  sea  and  land 
which  weigh  down  the  population  and  finances  of  all  European 
nations  might  be  saved.  So  all  the  sums  spent  by  nations  on 
their  fleets  and  armies  are  Negative  Values 

So  many  other  instances  of  y^jatire  Value  might  be  cited 

Xow  it  is  evident  that  all  the  sums  spent  on  XYirative  Values, 
or  on  removing  obstructions,  are  just  so  much  subtracted  from 
Positive  Values,  or  the  acquirement  of  AVeiilth,  or  enjoyments 

We  thus  see  what  a  gigantic  obstruction  to  progress  and  Wealth 
these  European  armaments  are  :  and  what  an  immense  advantage 
in  progress  of  Wealth  it  is  to  America  to  be  free  from  them  : 
and  to  devote  all  the  money  and  people  employed  in  Eiimp-  on 
Xeirutive  Values  to  the  increase  of  Positive  Values 
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It  was  the  observation  that  there  are  two  lauds  of  Value, 
Positive  Value  and  Negative  Value,  to  which  we  first  drew  atten- 
tion, which  led  Stanley  Jevons,  as  he  acknowledged,  to  desiguate 
Economics  by  the  somewhat  fantastic  title,  as  the  Calculus  of 
Pleasure  and  Pain 

There  may  le  a  General  Rise  or  Fall  of  Prices :  but  not  of 

Values 

4.  Price  is  the  Value  of  any  Economic  Quantity  in  Money 
or  Credit.     Now  if  Money  or  Credit  be  very  greatly  increased,  or 
decreased,  in  Quantity,  the  Prices  of  all  other  Economic  Quantities 
may  rise  or  fall :  but  they  will  still  preserve  their  relations  among 
each  other 

If  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pound  of  meat  each  cost  a  shilling  : 
and  if  in  consequence  of  a  great  increase  in  the  Quantity  of 
Money,  or  Credit,  they  each  rise  to  two  shillings  :  or  if  in  conse- 
quence of  a  great  decrease  in  the  Quantity  of  Money,  or  Credit, 
they  each  fall  to  sixpence  :  the  loaf  of  bread  is  still  of  the  Value 
of  a  pound  of  meat 

Hence  there  may  be  a  general  Rise,  or  a  general  Fall  of  Prices 

But  there  can  be  no  such  thiug  as  a  general  Rise,  or  a  general 
Fall,  in  Values.  Everything  can  no  more  rise  or  fall  in  Value 
writh  respect  to  everything  else,  than,  as  Mill  says,  a  dozen  runners 
can  each  outrun  the  rest  :  or  a  hundred  trees  can  each  overtop  each 
other 

To  suppose  that  all  things  could  rise  relatively  to  each  other 
would  be  to  realise  Pat's  idea  of  society,  where  every  one  is  as 
good  as  his  neighbour,  and  a  great  deal  better,  too 

The  opposite  case  of  everything  falling  in  Value  with  respect 
to  everything  else  would  be  analogous  to  every  one  thinking 
himself  inferior  to  every  one  else  :  which,  according  to  human 
nature  and  St.  Paul,  would  be  an  impossible  case 

Nothing*  can  have  Fixed  Value  unless  Everything  has 
Fixed  Value 

5.  As  Value  is  the  Ratio  in  which  any  two  Quantities  will 
exchange,  it  is  clear  that  the  Value  of  A  with  respect  to  B  varies 
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directly  as  B  :  that  is,  that  it  increases  or  decreases  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  Quantity  of  B  that  A  can  purchase.  And  the 
Value  of  B  in  terms  of  A  varies  directly  as  A  :  that  is,  it  increases 
or  decreases  according  as  B  can  purchase  more  or  less  of  A 

It  is  also  clear  that  if  from  any  cause  whatever,  the  Value, 
or  Ratio,  between  A  and  B  has  changed  :  the  Value  of  both  of 
them  has  changed.  It  is  manifestly  as  absurd  to  say  that  the 
Value  of  A  has  changed  with  respect  to  B  :  but  the  Value  of  B 
has  remained  the  same  :  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  a  railway 
station  has  remained  at  the  same  distance  from  a  train,  while  the 
train  has  increased  its  distance  from  the  station 

Moreover  it  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  a  Quantity  has  changed 
its  own  Value  :  or  kept  its  own  Value  fixed  :  without  stating  the 
Quantities  with  respect  to  which  its  Value  has  changed  or 
remained  fixed  :  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  an  object  has  changed 
or  preserved  its  Distance,  or  its  Ratio,  fixed  :  without  saying  its 
Distance  from  what :  or  its  Ratio  to  what 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  nothing  can  have  Fixed,  or  Invariable 
Value  :  unless  everything  else  has  Fixed  and  Invariable  Value  as 
well.  Because,  though  a  Quantity  may  retain  its  Value 
unchanged  with  respect  to  a  certain  number  of  Quantities  :  yet 
if  its  Value  has  changed  with  respect  to  other  Quantities  :  its 
Value  has  changed 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  utterly  futile  to  seek  for  a 
Currency,  or  Circulating  Medium,  of  Fixed  or  Invariable  Value 
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Section  II 
On  the  Origin,  Source,  or  Cause  of  Value 

6.  We  now  come  to  the  second  branch  of  our  inquiry — What 
is  the  Origin,  Source,  or  Cause,  of  Value  ?  Or,  in  the  language 
of  Bacon — What  is  the  Form  of  Value  ?  And  whence  does  it 
originate  ? 

Now,  when  we  are  to  search  for  the  Cause  of  Value,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  what  we  are  searching  for.  There  are 
three  distinct  orders  of  Quantities,  each  containing  many  varieties, 
which  all  have  Value.  We  have  to  discover  some  Single  Cause 
which  is  common  to  them  all :  and  ascertain  what  that  Single 
cause  is  by  genuine  induction 

Bacon  says1 — "  But  the  Induction  which  is  to  be  available  for 
the  discovery  and  demonstration  of  sciences  and  arts,  must 
analyse  nature  by  proper  rejections  and  exclusions  :  and  then 
after  a  sufficient  number  of  Negatives,  come  to  a  conclusion  on 
the  Affirmative  instances  " 

Also2 — "What  the  sciences  stand  in  need  of  is  a  form  of 
Induction  which  shall  analyse  experience,  and  take  it  to  pieces 
and  by  a  due  process  of  exclusion  and  rejection,  lead  to  an 
inevitable  conclusion  " 

The  first  step  in  this  process  of  Induction  is  to  make  a 
complete  collection  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Quantities,  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be,  which  have  Value3 — "  For  whoever 
is  acquainted  with  Forms  [i.e.,  Causes]  embraces  the  unity  of 
nature  in  substances  the  most  unlike.  From  the  discovery  of 
Forms  [Causes]  results  truth  in  Theory  and  freedom  in  Practice." 

Bacon  earnestly  inculcates  as  the  foundation  of  all  true  science 
a  careful  collection  of  all  kinds  of  instances  in  which  the  given 
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nature  is  found1 — "  The  investigation  of  Forms  [Causes]  pro- 
i-mls  thus  :  a  nature  [such  as  Value]  being  given,  we  must  first 
of  all  have  a  presentation  before  the  understanding  of  all  known 
instances  which  agree  in  the  same  nature  though  in  substances 
the  wo$t  unlike :  and  such  collection  must  be  made  in  the  manner 
of  history,  without  premature  theory  " 

Bacon  then  exemplifies  his  method  by  an  investigation  into 
the  Form,  or  Cause,  of  Heat.  He  gives  tables  of  the  divers 
instances  agreeing  in  the  nature  of  Heat  :  also  where  it  appears 
in  different  degrees2 — "  The  work  and  effect  of  these  tables  I  call 
ihe  presentation  of  instances  to  the  understanding :  which 
presentation  having  been  made,  Induction  itself  must  be  set  to 
work  :  for  the  problem  is  upon  a  review  of  instances,  all  and 
each,  to  find  such  a  nature  as  is  always  present  or  absent  with 
the  given  nature :  and  always  increases  and  decreases  with  it  : 
and  which  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  particular  case  of  a  more  general 
nature 

"  We  must,  therefore,  make  a  complete  solution  and  separation 
.of  nature,  not,  indeed,  by  fire  :  but  by  the  Mind,  which  is  a  kind 
of  divine  fire.  The  first  work,  therefore,  of  true  Induction  (so 
far  as  the  discovery  of  causes)  is  the  rejection  or  exclusion  of  the 
several  natures  which  are  not  found  in  some  instances  where  the 
given  nature  is  present  :  and  are  found  in  some  instances  where 
the  given  nature  is  absent  :  or  are  found  to  increase  in  some 
instances  where  the  given  nature  decreases  :  or  to  decrease  where 
the  given  nature  increases.  Then,  indeed,  after  the  rejection  and 
exclusion  has  been  duly  made,  there  will  remain  at  the  bottom,  all 
light  opinions  vanishing  in  smoke,  a  Cause  affirmative,  solid,  and 
true  and  well  defined  " 

As  an  indispensable  part  of  Induction  is  the  rejection  of 
erroneous  causes3 — "  I  must  now  give  an  example  of  the  exclusion 
and  rejection  of  natures,  which,  by  the  table  of  presentations,  an; 
found  not  to  belong  to  the  Form,  or  Cause  [of  Value],  observing 
in  the  meantime  not  only  each  table  suffices  for  the  rejection  of  any 
nature,  but  even  any  one  of  the  particular  instances  contained  in 
any  one  of  the  tables.  For  it  is  manifest  from  what,  has  been 
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said,  that  cuuj  one  contradictory  instance  overthrows  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  Cause" 


Investigation  of  the  Form  or  Cause  of  Value 

7.  Bacon  has  exemplified  his  process  of  Induction  by  investi- 
gating the  Form,  or  Cause,  of  Heat  :  our  present  task  is  to- 
investigate  the  Form,  or  Cause,  of  Value 

Following  the  example  of  the  mighty  Master,  we  must  begin 
by  making  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  Instances  of  Value, 
That  is,  we  must  enumerate  all  the  different  kinds  of  Quantities, 
with  all  their  varieties,  which  have  Value 

These  are — 

I.  Corporeal    or   Material    Quantities  :  under  this  species- 
are  comprehended  the  following  varieties — 

Lands  :  Houses  :  Trees  :  Cattle :  Flocks  and  Herds  of  all 
sorts  :  Corn  and  all  other  fruits  of  the  earth  :  Furniture  :  Clothes  ; 
Money  :  Minerals  of  all  sorts  :  Jewelry  :  Pearls  :  Manufactured 
articles  of  all  sorts  :  Fish  :  G-ame 

II.  Immaterial  Quantities  :    comprehending  Labor  of  all 
sorts  :  agricultural :  artisan  :  professional  :    scientific  :    literary  : 
trade  secrets  :  news 

III.  Incorporeal    Quantities :     comprehending    Eights    of 
action  :  Credits   or   Debts  :    the  Funds  :    Shares  in  commercial 
companies  :  Copyrights  :  Patents  :  the  Goodwill  of  a  business  : 
a  Professional  Practice  :    Tolls  :    Ferries  :  Tithes  :  Advowsons  : 
Rents  :    Shootings  :    Fishings  :    Market  Rights  :   and  all   other 
Valuable  Rights 

We  must  now  investigate  the  Cause  of  Value  in  all  these 
different  kinds  of  Quantities,  and  in  all  their  varieties  :  and  in 
each  one  separately.  We  must  first  by  a  due  course  of  Rejections 
and  Exclusions  eliminate  all  accidental  and  intrusive  ideas  which 
may  in  some  cases  be  associated  with  Value  :  and  in  other  cases 
not :  and  after  completing  this  course  of  Rejections  and  Ex- 
clusions, we  must  end  by  an  Affirmative  :  and  discover  that 
Single  General  Cause,  which  is  common  to  all  these  different 
classes  of  Quantities  :  which,  being  present,  Value  is  present  : 
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which,  when  it  increases,  Value  increases  :  which,  when  it  decreases, 
Value  decreases  :  and  which,  being  absent,  Value  is  absent 

Materiality  /x  not  Necessary  to  Value 

8.  Now  in  examining  these  three  classes  of  cases  which  all 
have   Value,   we   observe   that   the    whole   class   of    Immaterial 
Quantities,  and  the  whole  class  of  Incorporeal  Quantities,  have 
Value  :  but  have  no  Materiality 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  Materiality  is  not  Necessary  to 
Value  :  it  is  only  in  some  cases  the  Accident  of  Value 

Permanence,  or  Durability,  is  not  Necessary  to  Value 

9.  "We  also  observe  that  some  things  which  have  Value  last 
for  ever,  like  the  Land  :  the  Funds  :  Precious  stones  :  statues  : 
coins 

Other  things  may  last  a  very  long  time,  such  as  houses,  watches, 
pictures.  Other  things  have  a  very  much  less  degree  of  durability, 
such  as  clothes  :  animals.  Others  have  a  very  short  degree  of 
durability,  such  as  food,  flowers 

But  Labor,  which  in  many  cases  has  very  high  Value,  perishes 
in  the  very  instant  of  its  production  :  and  therefore  has  no  dura- 
bility, or  permanence  at  all 

Thus,  Quantities  which  have  Value,  have  all  degrees  of  per- 
manence or  durability.  Now  among  Bacon's  Prerogative 
instances  he  mentions  Ultimity,  or  Limit:  and  says1 — "Nor 
should  extremes  in  the  lowest  degree  be  less  noticed  than  instances 
in  the  highest  degree  " 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  of  Continuity,  which  says — 

"  That  which  is  true  up  to  the  Limit,  is  true  at  tin?  Limit " 

From  these  principles  it  follows  that  things  which  have  the 
lowest  degree  of  permanence,  or  durability,  which  is  0  :  are  to  be 
included  in  Economics,  as  well  as  those  which  have  the  derive, 
i.e.,  which  last  for  ever 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  Permanence,  or  Durability,  is  not 
Necessary  to  Value  :  it  is  only  the  Accident  of  Value 

1  Nov.   Ory.,  Bk.  II.,  Aph.  31 
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Error  of  the  Doctrine  that  Labor  is  the  Cause  of  Value 

10.  Having  shown  that  Materiality  and  Permanence  are  in 
no  way  necessary  to  Yalue  ;  we  have  now  to  discover  the  Cause 
of  Value 

A  doctrine  which  has  obtained  great  hold  over  English 
Economics  is  that  Labor  is  the  Cause  of  Value 

Now  if  we  simply  refer  to  the  table  of  Instances  given  above, 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  are  multitudes  of  instances  of 
Quantities  which  have  Value  in  which  there  is  no  Labor  at  all. 
This  at  once  shews  that  Labor  is  in  no  way  essential  to  Value  : 
but,  as  Whately  said,  it  is  only  the  Accident  of  Value 

Nevertheless,  this  fatal  doctrine  has  obtained  such  a  firm  hold 
and  has  had  such  a  baleful  influence  over  English  Economics  : 
and  has  so  especially  obstructed  the  true  apprehension  of  the 
principles  of  Credit,  that  we  must  give  a  more  elaborate  refutation 
of  it 

The  doctrine  that  Labor  is  the  cause  of  all  Value,  which  is 
entirely  peculiar  to  English  Economics,  originated,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  with  Locke.  As  this  passage  is  but  very  little  known, 
we  shall  make  room  for  it,  though  rather  long 

After  alleging  that  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  appropriating 
portions  of  the  earth  and  its  products,  by  private  persons,  originated 
in  the  Labor  they  bestowed  on  them,  he  says1 — 

"  Nor  is  it  so  strange  as,  perhaps,  it  might  appear,  that  the 
property  of  Labor  should  overbalance  the  community  of  Laud  : 
for  it  is  Labor,  indeed,  that  puts  the  difference  of  Value  upon 
everything  :  and  let  any  one  consider  what  the  difference  is 
between  an  acre  of  land  planted  with  tobacco  and  sugar,  sown 
with  wheat  and  barley  :  and  an  acre  of  the  same  land  lying  in- 
common,  without  any  husbandry  upon  it,  and  he  will  find  that 
the  improvement  of  Labor  makes  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
Value.  I  think  it  will  be  but  a  very  modest  computation  to  say 
that  of  the  products  of  the  earth  useful  to  the  life  of  man,  nine- 
tenths  are  the  effects  of  Labor  :  nay,  if  we  will  rightly  estimate 
things,  as  they  come  to  our  use,  and  cast  up  the  several  expenses 
about  them,  what  in  them  is  purely  owing  to  nature,  and  what  to- 

1  Essay  on  Civil  Government 
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Labor,  we  shall  find  that  ill  most  of  them  ninety-nine  hundredths 
are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the  account  of  Labor 

"  There  cannot  be  a  clearer  demonstration  of  anything,  than 
several  nations  of  the  American  Indians  are  aware  of  this,  who  are 
rich  in  land,  and  poor  in  all  the  comforts  of  life  :  whom  nature 
having  furnished  as  liberally  as  any  other  people  with  the  materials 
of  plenty,  />.,  a  fruitful  soil,  apt  to  produce  in  abundance  what 
might  serve  for  food,  raiment,  and  delight :  yet  for  want  of 
improving  it  by  Labor,  have  not  one-hundredth  part  of  the  con- 
veniences we  enjoy  :  and  a  being  of  a  large  and  fruitful  territory 
there  feeds,  lodges,  and  is  worse  clad  than  a  day  laborer  in 
England 

"  To  make  this  a  little  clearer,  let  us  but  trace  some  of  the 
ordinary  provisions  of  life  through  their  several  progresses,  before 
they  come  to  our  use,  and  see  how  much  of  their  Value  they 
receive  from  human  industry.  Bread,  wine,  and  cloth  are  things 
of  daily  use,  and  great  plenty  :  yet,  notwithstanding,  acorns, 
water,  and  leaves  for  clothing,  or  skins,  must  be  our  bread,  drink, 
or  clothing,  did  not  Labor  furnish  us  with  these  more  useful 
commodities  :  for  whatever  bread  is  more  than  acorns,  wine  than 
water,  and  cloth  or  silk  than  leaves,  skins,  or  moss,  that  is  wholly 
owing  to  Labor  and  Industry  :  the  one  of  these  being  the  food 
and  raiment  which,  unassisted,  nature  furnishes  us  with  :  the 
other  provisions  which  our  industry  and  pains  prepare  for  us : 
which,  how  much  they  exceed  the  other  in  value,  when  any  one 
hath  computed,  he  will  then  see  how  much  Labor  makes  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Value  of  things  we  enjoy  in  this  world  :  and 
the  ground  which  produces  the  materials  is  scarce  to  be  reckoned 
on,  as  any,  or  at  most,  a  very  small  part  of  it  :  so  little,  that  even 
among  us,  land  that  is  kept  wholly  to  nature,  that  hath  no 
improvement  of  pasturage,  tillage,  and  planting,  is  called,  as  it  is 
indeed,  waste  :  and  we  shall  find  the  benefit  of  it  amount  to  little 
more  than  nothing 

"An  acre  of  land  that  bears  here  twenty  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  another  in  America,  which  with  the  same  husbandry  would 
do  the  like,  are  without  doubt  of  the  same  natural  intrinsic 
Value  :  but  yet,  the  benefit  mankind  receives  from  one  in  a  year 
is  worth  £5,  and  from  the  other  probably  worth  a  penny,  if  all 
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the  profit  an  Indian  received  from  it  were  to  be  valued  and  sold 
here  :  at  least,  I  may  truly  say,  not  one  thousandth.  It  is  Labor, 
then,  which  puts  the  greatest  part  of  the  value  on  land,  without 
which  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  anything  :  it  is  to  that  we  owe 
the  greatest  part  of  all  its  useful  products  :  for  all  that  the  straw, 
bran,  bread  of  that  acre  of  wheat  is  more  worth  than  the  product 
of  as  good  land  which  lies  waste,  is  all  the  effect  of  Labor  :  for  it 
is  not  barely  the  ploughman's  pains,  the  reaper's  and  the  thresher's 
toils,  and  the  baker's  sweat,  is  to  be  counted  in  the  bread  we  eat : 
the  Labor  of  these  broke  the  oxen,  who  digged  and  wrought  the 
iron  and  stones,  who  felled  and  framed  the  timber  employed  about 
the  plough,  mill,  oven,  or  any  other  utensils,  which  are  a  vast 
number,  requisite  to  this  corn,  from  its  being  seed  to  be  sown  to 
its  being  made  bread,  must  all  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
Labor,  and  received  as  an  effect  of  that  :  nature  and  the  earth 
furnished  only  the  almost  worthless  materials  as  in  themselves.  It 
would  be  a  strange  catalogue  of  things  that  industry  provided  and 
made  use  of  about  every  loaf  of  bread  before  it  came  into  our  use, 
if  we  could  trace  them  :  iron,  wood,  leather,  bark,  timber,  stone, 
brick,  coals,  lime,  cloth,  dyeing,  drugs,  pitch,  tar,  masts,  ropes, 
and  the  materials  made  use  of  in  the  ship  that  brought  any  of  the 
commodities  used  by  any  of  the  workmen  to  any  part  of  the  work: 
all  which  it  would  be  impossible,  at  least  too  long,  to  reckon  up." 
We  have  given  this  extract  at  length,  because  it  is  probably 
the  most  elaborate  Economical  analysis  of  price  of  its  time  :  and 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  is  the  first  assertion  that  Value  is  due  to 
human  Labor.  The  answer  to  all  its  elaborate  exposition  is  very 
simple.  Notwithstanding  all  the  Labor  bestowed  in  obtaining 
these  products  from  the  earth,  if  there  was  no  Demand  for  them, 
they  would  not  be  of  any  Value.  Hence  it  is  the  Want,  or  Desire, 
for  the  products  which  causes  Labor  to  be  bestowed  in  producing 
them  :  and  not  the  reverse.  The  doctrine  that  all  Wealth  is  the 
produce  of  Land  and  Labor  became  very  common  among  the 
jejune  thinkers  on  Economics  in  the  last  century,  from  their 
ignorance  of  Jurisprudence  and  practical  business 

The   Economists  restricted  the  term  Wealth  to  the  material 
products   of   the   earth  which  are  brought   into  commerce  and 
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exchanged.  Hence,  according  to  this  doctrine,  Labor  and 
Materiality  were  indispensably  associated  with  Value  :  but  they 
were  not  the  Cause  of  Value  ;  because  unless  these  material 
products  were  exchanged,  they  had  no  Value:  hence  the  Economists 
made  Exchangeability,  or  Demand,  the  Cause  of  Value 

Adam  Smith  begins  his  work  by  describing  Wealth  as  the 
"  annual  produce  of  land  and  labor : "  but  as  he  afterwards 
enumerates  the  natural  and  acquired  abilities  of  the  people  as  Fixed 
Capital :  and  Bank  Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange  as  Circulating 
Capital  :  he  is  quite  self-contradictory  :  and  he  afterwards  admits 
that  Exchangeability  is  the  real  essence  of  Value 

Ricardo's  work  is  a  treatise  on  Value  :  but  he  begins  by 
restricting  his  inquiry  to  things  which  are  the  produce  of  human 
labor  :  thus  excluding  about  80  per  cent,  of  things  of  Value  from 
his  inquiry  :  and  then  he  says  that  Labor  is  the  foundation  of  all 
Value.  But  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  is  evidently  futile  and 
inadmissible 

Ricardo  was  an  eminent  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  Commodities  he  dealt  in,  which  he  bought  and  sold  were 
Public  Securities  of  all  sorts.  Now  if  Ricardo  held  £100,000 
worth  of  the  British  Funds  would  he  maintain  that  their  value 
was  due  to  Labor  ? 

McCulloch,  who  is  a  mere  copyist  of  Ricardo,  also,  in  one 
place  strenuously  maintains  that  Labor  is  the  Cause  of  all  Value. 
He  says1 — "  Nature  is  not  niggard  nor  parsimonious.  Her  rude 
products,  powers  and  capacities,  are  all  offered  gratuitously  to 
man.  She  neither  demands  nor  receives  an  equivalent  for  her 
favors.  An  object  which  may  be  appropriated  or  adapted  to  our 
use  without  any  voluntary  labour  on  our  part,  may  be  of  the 
highest  utility,  but  as  it  is  the  free  gift  of  nature,  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  it  can  have  the  slightest  Value  " 

Also — "  In  its  natural  state,  matter  is  very  rarely  possessed  of 
any  immediate  or  direct  utility,  and  is  always  destitute  of  Value. 
It  is  only  through  the  labor  expended  iu  its  appropriation, 

introduction  to  Adam  Smith 
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and  in   fitting   and   preparing  it   for   being  used,  that  matter 
acquires  Exchangeable  Value,  and  becomes  Wealth  " 

We  shall  afterwards  show  the  absurd  consequences  of  this 
doctrine  :  and  show  McCulloch's  self-contradictions 

So  also  Carey,  the  American  Economist,  was  infected  with 
this  doctrine,  and  says — "  Labor  is  the  sole  Cause  of  all  Yalue  " 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  stir  a  step  in  this  subject  until  this 
contradiction  is  cleared  up  :  and  we  determine  whether  Labor  or 
Exchangeability,  i.e.,  Demand,  is  the  Cause  of  Value 

Examination  of  the  Doctrine  that  Labor  is  the  Cause  of 
all  Value 

11.  We  have  now  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Baconian 
Induction  to  investigate  the  Doctrine  that  Labor  is  the  sole 
Cause,  or  Form,  of  Value 

We  may  lay  down  this  Lemma — 

If  Labor  is  the  Sole  Cause  of  Value,  then  whatsoever  thing 
Labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  must  have  Value 

For  if  there  be  two  things  which  have  been  produced  with 
equal  amounts  of  Labor  :  and  the  one  has  Value,  and  the  other 
not :  or  if  a  thing  produced  by  Labor  has  Value  in  one  place  and 
not  in  others  ;  are  at  some  times  and  not  at  others  ;  then  there 
must  be  some  other  Cause  of  Value  besides  Labor  :  which  is 
contrary  to  the  hypothesis 

We  will  now  examine  some  of  the  necessary  consequences  of 
the  Doctrine  that  Labor  is  the  Cause  of  all  Value 

I.  All  Differences  or  Variations  in  Value  must  be  due  to 
Differences  or  Variations  in  Labor 

This  is  Locke's  doctrine  :  but  it  is  contrary  to  all  experience  : 
because  there  are  many  material  things  upon  which  no  Labor 
was  ever  bestowed,  which  yet  have  very  great  Value  :  and  also 
very  great  differences  of  Value 
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The  space  of  ground  upon  which  a  great  City  like  London  is 
built  has  enormous  Value  :  but  this  space  of  ground  is  in  no  way 
the  product  of  Labor 

Land  near  the  Bank  of  England  has  often  been  sold  at  the  rate 
of  £2,000,000  an  acre  :  quite  exclusive  of  any  buildings  on  it  : 
now  is  this  land  the  product  of  Labor  ? 

As  we  recede  from  the  centre  the  Value  of  land  rapidly 
diminishes  :  at  the  present  time  the  Value  of  land  at  Charing  Cross 
is  said  to  be  £600,000  an  acre  :  bat  in  the  suburbs  of  London  it 
is  far  less 

Moreover,  land  in  the  same  locality  has  very  different  Values. 

A  frontage  in  a  main  thoroughfare  like  Cheapside,  Fleet  Street, 
the  Strand,  Cornhill,  Oxford  Street,  Regent  Street,  is  of  much 
greater  Value  than  an  equal  space  of  ground  in  a  back  street 

How  are  these  differences  of  Value  due  to  differences  of  Labor: 
when,  as  we  have  seen,  there  never  was  any  Labor  at  all  bestowed 
on  the  land  ? 

We  read  that  the  island  of  Manhattan  on  which  the  City  of 
New  York  is  built  was  originally  purchased  from  the  Indians  for 
the  sum  of  £5.  What  would  be  its  value  now  ?  And  yet  the 
land  remains  just  the  same  as  ever  it  was.  Within  the  last 
century  immense  cities  have  sprang  up  in  what  was  then  desert. 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  Chicago,  and  countless  others  stand 
on  ground  which  was  then  absolutely  worthless.  In  each  of  these 
the  land  is  now  of  enormous  Value  :  Now  is  its  Value  due  to 
Labor  ? 

The  title  deeds  of  the  land  on  which  the  City  of  Melbourne 
now  stands  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  purchase  money  of 
the  land  was  20  pairs  of  blankets,  30  tomahawks,  100  knives,  50 
pairs  of  scissors,  30  looking  glasses,  100  handkerchiefs,  loO 
pounds  of  flour,  and  6  shirts.  Besides  these,  there  was  resenvd 
an  annual  rent  of  100  pairs  of  blankets,  100  knives,  100  toma- 
hawks, 50  suits  of  clothing,  50  looking  glasses,  50  pairs  of 
scissors,  and  five  tons  of  flour.  This  was  the  price  in  1835  of 
500,000  acres  of  land:  some  of  which  sold  at  one  time  for 
£500,000  an  acre:  and  recently  some  of  it  brought  £2,000  the 
square  foot 

If  the  augmented  Value  is  due  to  Labor  bestowed  upon  it,  a 
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diminution  in  the  Value  of  land  must  be  due  to  Labor  subtracted 
from  it.  But  how  is  this  possible  ? 

As  the  tide  of  fashion,  population,  and  Wealth  flows  towards 
a  locality,  the  ground  rises  rapidly  in  Value  :  whereas  when  a 
locality  is  deserted  by  wealth  and  population  the  Value  of  land 
rapidly  diminishes.  How  are  these  changes  in  the  Value  of  land 
due  to  variations  in  Labor :  when  as  we  have  seen  these  spaces  of 
ground  are  not  the  result  of  Labor  at  all  ?  I  know  of  a  shop  in 
a  suburb  of  London  which  fifty  years  ago  let  for  £50  :  at  the 
present  day  that  very  same  shop  lets  for  £250.  How  can  this 
change  of  Value  be  due  to  Labor,  when  this  shop  stands  exactly 
the  same  as  it  did  fifty  years  ago  ? 

The  ground  in  the  centre  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  countless  other  cities,  has  enormous  Value.  There  are 
numerous  other  places  now  desolate  and  lonely  which  were  once 
the  sites  of  great  cities 

Memphis,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  were  once  great  cities  :  when 
the  chariots  and  the  horsemen  were  pouring  forth  in  multitudes 
from  the  hundred-gated  Thebes,  the  land  in  it  must  assuredly 
have  had  very  great  Value.  So  with  numberless  other  places. 
Where  is  their  Value  now  ?  Yet  the  ground  remains  exactly  the 
same  as  ever  it  was.  Is  this  diminution  in  Value  due  to  the 
subtraction  of  Labor  ?  If  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna 
should  ever  come  to  be  as  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Memphis,  and 
Thebes  are  to-day,  where  would  the  Value  of  the  land  be  on 
which  once  they  stood  ?  When  the  future  Belzoni  or  Layard 
comes  from  New  Zealand  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's  from  a 
broken  arch  of  London  Bridge,  will  the  ground  near  what  was 
once  the  Royal  Exchange,  sell  for  £70  the  square  foot  ? 

When  a  fair  is  held  near  a  town,  persons  pay  a  good  rent  for 
leave  to  erect  booths  and  tents  on  the  Common.  Thus  at  these 
times,  the  land  acquires  Value.  At  other  times  they  would  pay 
nothing :  and  the  land  would  have  no  Value.  Therefore  the 
simple  space  of  ground  has  Value  at  one  time  :  and  not  at 
another.  How  can  the  changes  in  the  Value  of  the  land  be  due 
to  changes  in  Labor,  when  the  ground  remains  exactly  as  it  was  ? 

McCulloch's  doctrine  that  no  natural  product  has  Value  until 
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Labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  :  and  that  it  is  the  Labor  of 
appropriating  it  which  gives  it  Value,  is  refuted  by  the  plainest 
experience 

Suppose  a  miner  has  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  diamond 
weighing  400  carats  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  would  it  have 
no  Value  :  And  is  it  the  Labor  of  appropriating  it  that  gives 
it  its  Value  ': 

Again  Diamonds  have  very  different  degrees  of  Value  accord- 
ing to  their  purity  and  freedom  from  blemishes.  How  can  these 
differences  of  Value  be  due  to  differences  of  Labor,  when  the 
diamonds  are  not  the  creation  of  Labor  at  all  ? 

Suppose  that  another  person  finds  a  nugget  of  gold  weighing 
400  ounces,  has  it  no  Value  ?  And  is  it  the  Labor  of  picking 
it  up,  which  gives  it  its  Value  ? 

The  proprietor  of  a  coal  mine,  or  a  marble  quarry,  demands 
and  receives  a  price  for  the  coal  and  the  marble  as  they  exist  in 
the  mine,  or  the  quarry,  before  a  human  being  has  touched  them, 
or  even  seen  them 

The  Government  founds  a  new  Colony  and  takes  possession 
of  the  land  :  it  is  quite  usual  to  demand  a  price,  or  a  rent,  for 
the  land  which  no  person  ever  touched.  How  is  its  Value  due  to 
Labor  ? 

In  the  Midland  counties  of  England  there  are  many  oak 
trees  which  would  sell  for  £60  or  £100,  as  they  stand  upon  the 
ground.  They  were,  perhaps,  self-sown  :  no  person,  perhaps, 
ever  bestowed  so  much  Labor  upon  them  as  even  to  sow  the  acorn 
from  which  they  grew.  How  is  the  Value  of  such  oak  trees  due 
to  Labor  ? 

But  the  very  same  oak  trees  in  the  centre  of  a  forest  in  an 
uninhabited  country  would  have  no  Value  at  all.  How  are  these 
differences  of  Value  due  to  Labor  ? 

It  is  said  that  in  1810  an  oak  tree  was  cut  down  at  Gelenas, 
in  Monmouthshire,  whose  bark  sold  for  £240:  and  the  wood  for 
£i;7«>  :  how  was  the  value  of  the  bark  and  the  wood  due  to  Labor  ? 

Near  these  oak  trees  there  may,  perhaps,  be  growing  other 
trees — beeches,  elms,  ashes — of  the  same  size.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  trees  do  not  have  the  same  Value  as  oaks.  How  are 
the  differences  of  Value  of  these  different  trees  due  to  Labor  ? 
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It  is  a  common  resource  of  gentlemen  who  are  embarrassed  to 
sell  the  timber  on  their  estates.  And  this  timber  often  realises 
very  many  thousands  of  pounds.  How  is  the  value  of  this  timber 
due  to  Labor  ? 

A  large  meteoric  stone  fell  in  Scania.  It  was  acquired  by 
Baron  Nordenskiold  for  the  sum  of  £84,  for  the  national  museum.1 
How  was  the  value  of  this  aerolite  due  to  Labor  ? 

There  are  again  cattle,  flocks,  and  herds  of  all  sorts.  They 
increase  and  multiply  by  the  agency  of  nature.  How  is  their 
Value  due  to  Labor  ? 

Some  time  ago  a  large  whale  was  stranded  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  :  it  sold  as  it  lay  on  the  beach  for  £70  :  no  human  being 
touched  it :  how  was  its  Value  due  to  Labor  ? 

Mr.  Buckland  says — "  When  examining  the  cast  off  skins  of 
the  snakes  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  we  observed  some  white- 
looking  substance  in  a  box.  This  is  the  dejecta  of  the  snakes.  It 
is  a  perfectly  white  substance,  looking  very  like  plaster  of  Paris  : 
and  is  composed  of  very  nearly  pure  uric  acid.  It  is  bought  by  a 
doctor  (I  imagine  a  chemist)  for  the  high  price  of  nine  shillings  a 
pound."  Is  the  value  of  the  excreta  of  snakes  due  to  human 
Labor  ? 

Some  years  ago,  when  it  was  the  fashion  for  European  ladies 
to  pile  huge  masses  of  hair,  termed  chignons,  on  their  heads,  in 
imitation  of  their  swarthy  sisters  of  Central  Africa,  it  was  not  un- 
common for  a  girl's  hair  to  sell  for  £5,  £10,  £'20,  and  even 
sometimes  for  £50.  Was  the  Value  of  the  girls'  hair  due  to 
Labor  ? 

It  is  stated  in  a  French  paper  that  at  Merlans,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  there  is  a  regular  market  for  girls' 
hair,  held  every  second  Friday,  which  is  attended  by  hundreds  of 
hairdressers.  Ordinary  hair  does  not  go  for  much  :  three  to 
twenty  francs  a  head.  But  for  pure  white  hair  there  is  an 
immense  demand  :  and  it  sells  from  £15  to  £20  an  ounce.  There 
is  no  market  for  ordinary  grey  hair.  Now  is  the  value  of  the  pure 
white  hair  due  to  Labor  ?  And  is  the  difference  in  price  between 
pure  white  hair  and  ordinary  hair  due  to  differences  in  Labor  ? 

i  Nature,  June  20,  1889 
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II.  If  Labor  be  the   Sole  Came  of  Value:    then  all  thim/* 
produced  by  Equal  Quantities  of  Labor  must  be  of  Equal  Value. 

But  this  doctrine  is  contrary  to  all  experience 

If  it  were  true,  a  diamond  and  the  rubbish  it  is  found  in  ought 
to  be  of  Equal  Value  :  So  a  pearl  and  its  shell  ought  to  be  of 
Equal  Value.  If  a  lump  of  gold  and  a  lump  of  clay  were  obtained 
by  equal  Quantities  of  Labor,  they  ought  to  be  of  equal  Value 

If  a  sportsman  were  to  shoot  a  pheasant  with  one  barrel,  and 
a  crow  with  the  other,  the  pheasant  and  the  crow  ought  to  be  of 
equal  Value.  Or  if  a  fisherman  were  to  catch  a  salmon  and  a 
dogfish  in  the  same  net,  the  salmon  and  the  dogfish  ought  to  be 
of  equal  Value 

And  similar  cases  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent 

Hence  we  have  products  obtained  by  exactly  the  same 
Quantities  of  Labor  :  some  of  which  have  Value,  and  others  not : 
which  decisively  proves  that  Labor  cannot  be  the  Sole  Cause  of 
Value 

III.  If  Labor  is  the  Sole  Cause  of  Value :   then  the  Value 
must  be  Proportional  to  the  Labor 

But  this  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the  most  manifest  experience. 

Suppose  that  a  gold  digger  by  good  luck  finds  a  nugget  of 
gold  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  :  and  another  digger 
finds  a  similar  nugget  at  the  end  of  a  week's  labor :  another  finds 
a  similar  nugget  at  the  end  of  a  month's  Labor :  another  finds  a 
similar  nugget  at  the  end  of  six  month's  Labor  :  another  finds  a 
similar  nugget  at  the  end  of  a  year's  Labor :  then  according  to 
this  doctrine,  the  nugget  found  by  the  expenditure  of  a  year's 
Labor  ought  to  be  immensely  more  valuable  than  the  nugget 
picked  up  without  Labor  :  and  the  other  nuggets  ought  to  have 
Value  in  proportion  to  the  Labor  they  cost.  But  every  one  of 
common  sense  knows  that  such  a  doctrine  is  wholly  fallacious. 
All  the  nuggets  would  have  exactly  equal  Value:  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  obtained  by  very  different  Quantities  of  Labor 

So  with  diamonds  :  suppose  that  a  min<T  by  giiod  luck  found 
a  magnificent  diamond  directly  he  began  to  work  :  and  suppose 
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that  after  lengthened  toil  he  found  a  very  small  one  :  then  the 
small  diamond  ought  to  be  many  times  more  valuable  than  the 
large  one 

So  when  different  quantities  of  wheat  mingle  in  the  same 
market,  brought  from  all  different  countries  of  the  world :  their 
general  Yalue  is  determined  solely  by  the  Law  of  Supply  and 
Demand.  But  wheat  of  a  superior  quality  bears  a  higher  price 
than  wheat  of  an  inferior  quality  :  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  its  cost  of  production.  We  saw  it  stated  in  a  paper  that 
when  wheat  from  Manitoba  was  brought  into  the  Liverpool 
market,  it  was  at  once  priced  3d.  per  hundred  pounds  higher  than 
the  best  Calif ornian  wheat.  This  was  due  simply  to  its  superior 
quality  :  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  cost  of  production 

And  numerous  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  cited 

IV.  If  Labor  be  the  Sole  Cause  of  Value,  a  thing  produced 
by  Labor  must  Always  have  Value,  and  the  Same  Value 

But  this  is  notoriously  contrary  to  experience 

As  the  author  of  the  Eryxias  showed  that  the  same  thing 
may  have  Yalue  in  one  place  and  not  in  another  :  and  at  one 
time,  and  not  at  another 

A  bag  of  sovereigns  has  great  Yalue  in  London  :  but  take 
them  among  the  Eskimos,  and  where  would  their  Yalue  be  ? 

A  Professor  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  Mathematics,  may  find  his 
acquirements  of  great  Yalue  in  the  Universities  where  there  are 
many  students  demanding  instruction  :  but  of  what  Yalue  would 
they  be  among  the  Patagonians  ? 

A  great  Lawyer  finds  his  eloquence,  his  knowledge,  and  his 
skill,  of  great  value  in  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  but  of  what 
Yalue  would  they  be  among  the  Hottentots  ?  Even  in  London 
itself  a  man  may  have  the  most  splendid  acquirements,  but  if  no 
one  employ  him,  where  is  their  Yalue  ?  If  a  man  had  all  the 
medical  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  world  from  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  to  Copland,  and  no  one  was  ill,  where  would  the  Yalue  of 
it  be  to  him  ?  If  an  author  were  to  publish  the  most  learned  and 
laborious  works  in  the  world,  and  no  one  would  buy  them  :  where 
would  their  Yalue  be  to  him  ? 
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To  say  that  Labor  is  the  sole  Cause  of  Value,  is  to  say  that  an 
isolated  thing  can  have  Value  :  whereas  Value  is  always  relative: 
and  can  only  arise  in  society 

If  a  man  were  cast  on  a  desert  island,  and  had  twenty  hogs- 
heads full  of  sovereigns  ;  of  what  possible  Value  could  they  be  to 
him  ? 

If  any  one  were  to  set  up  a  manufactory  of  watches  :  or  grow 
fields  of  corn  in  the  centre  of  Australia,  where  there  is  no  demand 
for  watches  or  for  corn  :  where  would  their  Value  be  ? 

Moreover,  if  Labor  be  the  sole  cause  of  Value  :  if  a  thing  is 
once  produced  by  Labor  :  its  Value  can  never  vary  :  which  is 
Ricardo's  express  doctrine.  But  this  is  contrary  to  all  experience. 
Because  after  things  have  been  produced,  and  all  Labor  upon  them 
has  been  ended  :  they  constantly  vary  in  their  Value  from  day  to 
day  :  from  month  to  month  :  and  from  year  to  year 

Thus  pictures  by  one  master  constantly  rise  in  Value  :  and 
pictures  by  another  master  fall  in  Value  :  long  after  the  hand 
which  has  produced  them  lies  cold  in  the  grave.  The  pictures 
themselves  remain  exactly  the  same  :  it  is  the  Taste,  i.e.,  the 
Demand  of  the  public,  which  varies 

Ricardo  maintains  that  the  same  Labor  in  manufactures 
always  produces  the  same  Value 

In  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  was  a  very  widespread  fashion 
to  wear  steel  shoe  buckles  :  this  manufacture  employed  a  large 
number  of  persons.  All  of  a  sudden  these  steel  buckles  went  out 
of  fashion :  the  demand  totally  ceased :  and  the  people  em- 
ployed in  making  them  were  thrown  into  the  direst  distress. 
But  according  to  Ricardo,  the  buckles  were  of  the  same  Value, 
when  there  was  a  demand  for  them  and  when  there  was  none  ! 
According  to  Ricardo  the  way  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  people 
was  for  them  to  go  on  manufacturing  shoe  buckles  for  which  there 
was  no  demand 

Some  years  ago  the  fashion  of  ladies  wearing  straw  bonnets 
suddenly  went  out :  and  the  manufacturers  of  them  at  Lutou, 
D unstable,  &c.,  were  tin-own  into  the  direst  distress.  But  accord- 
ing to  Ricardo,  the  straw  bonnets  were  exactly  of  the  same  Value, 
whether  there  was  a  demand  for  them  or  not 
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According  to  Ricardo,  if  the  warehouses  of  Manchester  were 
groaning  with  goods,  the  produce  of  Labor,  they  would  be  exactly 
of  the  same  Value,  whether  there  was  a  demand  for  them  or  not. 
We  doubt  whether  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester  would 
acquiesce  in  this  doctrine 

Now  with  respect  to  the  second  Order  of  Economic  Quantities, 
namely,  Immaterial  Property,  which  includes  all  kinds  of  Labor : 
one  simple  question  will  suffice — 

If  Labor  is  the  Sole  Cause  of  Value,  what  is  the  Cause  of 
the  Value  of  Labor  ? 

Laborers  of  all  kinds  know  only  too  feelingly  the  bitter 
mockery  of  the  doctrine  that  Labor  is  the  Cause  of  Value :  when 
often  and  often  it  happens  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  them 
are  only  too  willing  to  sell  their  Labor,  when  there  is  no  one  to 
buy  it.  But,  according  to  Ricardo,  their  Labor  is  of  exactly  the 
same  Value  to  them,  whether  there  is  any  demand  for  it  or  not 

With  respect  to  the  third  order  of  Economic  Quantities, 
namely,  Incorporeal  Quantities,  or  Abstract  Rights,  there  are  some 
kinds  which  are  no  doubt  associated  with  Labor,  such  as  Copy- 
rights. Patents,  and  the  Goodwill  of  a  business 

But  the  same  remark  applies  to  them  as  to  material  objects, 
with  which  Labor  is  associated  :  that  Labor  cannot  be  the  Cause 
of  their  Value 

If  a  person  bestows  an  enormous  amount  of  Labor  in  preparing 
and  publishing  a  work,  the  Law  of  course  may  give  him  the 
Copyright,  but  if  no  one  will  buy  the  work,  where  is  its  Value  ? 

So  also  with  Patents  :  an  inventor  may  bestow  enormous 
Labor  in  perfecting  the  machine  :  but  if  no  one  will  buy  the 
machines,  where  is  the  Value  of  the  Patent  ? 

Besides,  though  persons  may  bestow  Labor  on  the  works  or 
machines  :  it  is  the  Law  alone  which  creates  the  Copyright  or 
the  Patent  :  and  where  is  the  Labor  in  creating  a  Copyright  or 
a  Patent? 

No  persons  know  more  feelingly  than  authors  and  inventors 
that  Labor  is  in  no  way  necessarily  the  Cause  of  Value 
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But  there  are  vast  masses  of  Incorporeal  Property  which  have 
Value,  which  are  not  associated  with  Labor  at  all 

Thus  a  person  who  held  a  large  amount  of  the  Funds  would 
be  a  wealthy  man  :  the  Funds  have  Value.  But  where  is  the 
Labor  bestowed  on  them  ? 

Mill  himself  allows  that  a  promise  to  pay  by  a  solvent  banker 
or  merchant  is  of  exactly  the  same  Value  as  the  gold  itself: 
which  of  course  it  is,  because  the  gold  is  the  Value  of  the 
promise.  But  how  is  the  Value  of  the  promise,  or  the  Credit, 
due  to  Labor  ?  And  the  whole  mass  of  circulating  Credits  or 
Debts  (supposed  sound),  are  of  exactly  of  the  same  Value  as  an 
equal  quantity  of  gold.  How  is  the  Value  of  this  mass  of 
circulating  Credits,  or  Debts,  due  to  Labor  ?  The  quantity  of 
this  mass  of  circulating  Credits,  or  Debts,  in  this  country  is 
colossal,  it  far  exceeds  any  other  single  kind  of  property  in  the 
country,  except  the  land 

The  Bank  of  England  stamps  one  piece  of  paper  with  a 
promise  to  pay  £5  :  it  stamps  another  piece  of  paper  with  a 
promise  to  pay  £1,000  :  the  Value  of  one  piece  of  Paper  is  £5, 
the  Value  of  the  other  piece  of  paper  is  £1,000:  how  is  the 
difference  in  the  Value  of  these  two  pieces  of  paper  due  to 
differences  of  Labor  ? 

Thus  we  see  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  that  Labor  is 
necessary  to  Value  :  and  that  all  Wealth  is  the  produce  of  Laud, 
Labor,  and  Capital 

Results  of  the  preceding  Inquiry 

12.  We  may  now  summarise  the  results  of  the  preceding 
investigations  :  these  are — 

1 .  That  there  are  vast  quantities  of  property,  both  Corporeal 
and  Incorporeal,  which  have  Value,  upon  which  no  Labor  was  ever 
bestowed 

'1.  That  Quantities,  both  Corporeal  and  Incorporeal,  associated 
with  Labor,  may  have  no  Value 

3.  That  the  same  quantity  of  Labor  may  produce  products : 
some  of  which  may  have  Value  :  and  others  no  Value 

o  -2 
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4.  That  quantities  produced  by  varying  quantities  of  Labor 
may  have  the  same  Value 

5.  That  things  produced  by  Labor  may  have  Value  in  some 
places,  and  not  in  others  :  and  at  some  times,  and  not  at  others 

6.  That  things  produced  by  less  Labor  may  have  more  Value 
than  things  produced  by  more  Labor 

From  these  indisputable  propositions,  the  result  of  practical 
experience,  the  undeniable  inference  is  that  Labor  is  not  in  any 
way  whatever  the  Form,  or  Cause  of  Value  :  or  even  necessary  to 
Value  :  and  in  fact  in  this  great  commercial  country  the 
enormously  greater  amount  of  Valuable  Property  is  not  the  result 
of  Labor  at  all 

Now  by  the  Laws  of  Inductive  Philosophy,  if  we  could  find 
a  single  case  of  Value  which  is  not  the  result  of  Labor  :  that 
single  instance  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  doctrine 
that  Labor  is  the  sole  Cause  of  Value.  But  instead  of  one 
instance,  there  are  multitudes  :  it  is  probable  that  not  20  per 
cent,  of  Valuable  Quantities  have  anything  to  do  with  Labor 

In  short,  there  never  was  any  doctrine  in  science,  which  has 
received  such  a  crushing  and  overwhelming  overthrow,  as  that 
Labor  is  the  Cause  of  Value  :  and  hence  that  system  of  Economics 
which  founds  its  ideas  of  Wealth  and  Value  on  Labor,  is  utterly 
fallacious 

The  pertinacity  with  which  some  writers  still  persist  in 
maintaining  that  Labor  is  the  Cause  of  all  Value,  contrary  to  the 
evidence  of  the  most  glaring  facts,  is  a  strong  and  striking 
instance  of  Bacon's  aphorism1 — 

"  The  human  understanding  when  it  has  once  adopted  an 
opinion  (as  being  either  the  received  opinion,  or  as  being1  agreeable 
to  itself)  draws  all  things  else  to  support  and  agree  with  it.  And 
though  there  be  a  greater  number  and  weight  of  instances  to  be 
found  on  the  other  side,  yet  these  it  either  neglects  or  despises,  or 
else  by  some  distinction  sets  aside  and  rejects  :  in  order  that  by 
this  great  and  pernicious  pre-determination  the  authority  of  its 
former  conclusions  may  remain  inviolate  .... 

"  But  with   far  more  subtlety  does   this  mischief   insinuate 

iJVbr.   On/.,  Bk.  L,  Aph.  46. 
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itself  into  philosophy  and  the  sciences  :  in  which  the  first  conclu- 
sion colors  and  brings  into  conformity  with  itself  all  that  come 
after,  though  far  sounder  and  better.  Besides,  independently  of 
that  delight  and  vanity  which  I  have  described,  it  is  the  peculiar 
and  perpetual  error  of  the  human  intellect  to  be  more  moved  and 
excited  by  affirmations  than  by  negatives :  whereas  it  ought  pro- 
perly to  hold  itself  indifferently  disposed  towards  both  alike. 
Indeed  in  the  establishment  of  any  true  axiom  the  Negative 
instance  is  the  more  forcible  of  the  two " 

On  Utility  as  the  Cause  of  Value 

13.  Seeing  then  that  the  doctrine  that  Labor  is  the  Cause  of 
Value  is  untenable,  as  every  Economist  of  sense  now  sees,  J.  B.  Say 
placed  the  Origin  or  Source  of  Value  in  Utility  :  although  he  has 
involved  himself  in  many  contradictions 

The  doctrine  that  Utility  is  the  Gauss  of  Value  is  in  some 
respects  more  specious  than  that  Labor  is  the  Cause  of  Value, 
because  there  are  many  things,  like  land,  trees,  cattle,  &c.,  which 
are  very  useful,  and  have  Value,  which  are  not  the  result  of  Labor 
at  all.  But  yet  it  is  liable  to  the  same  fatal  objections  as  that 
Labor  is  the  Cause  of  Value :  because  it  makes  Value  some 
Quality  of  the  thing  itself,  absolute  and  inherent  :  as  Say  says1— 
"  Sans  que  leur  Utilite,  leur  Valeur  intrinseque,  soit  plusgrande  7' 
— "  Sa  valeur  reelle  fonclee  sur  son  Utilite."  Therefore  Say 
makes  the  Utility  of  any  object  its  Intrinsic  Value  :  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  its  Value  cannot  vary  so  long  as  its  Quality 
remains  the  same 

Many  of  the  arguments  that  show  that  Labor  is  not  the 
•Cause  of  Value  equally  show  that  Utility  is  not  the  Cause  of 
Value 

The  doctrine  that  Utility  is  the  Cause  of  Value  is  more 
specious  in  this  respect  :  that  for  a  thing  to  be  useful  it  must  be 
useful  to  some  Person.  But  then  there  is  this  fatal  defect  in  it, 
that  things  may  be  very  useful,  and  yet  have  no  Value.  AVlien 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  in  his  desert  iland  he  had  many  things  that 
were  useful,  but  they  had  no  Value,  because  he  could  not  exchange 

1  Traitt,  pp.  58,  59 
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them  away.  As  the  Economists  pointed  out,  Value  is  a  quality 
which  only  arises  in  society.  Moreover,  in  Communistic  societies- 
where  persons  work  in  common  and  the  products  are  divided 
among  the  community,  there  may  be  things  of  great  Utility,  but 
they  have  no  Value,  because  there  are  no  exchanges.  Value,  a» 
J.  B.  Say  himself  says,  only  arises  out  of  an  exchange 

Besides  if  Utility  is  the  cause  of  Value,  the  object  must 
always  have  the  same  Value  while  its  Quality  remains  the  same. 
But  while  the  Quality  remains  the  same,  the  same  thing  may 
be  useful  in  some  places  and  not  in  others :  and  at  some 
times  and  not  at  others  :  and  to  some  persons  and  not  to 
others.  Some  persons  smoke,  others  abhor  tobacco :  tobacco 
has  Utility  for  those  who-  smoke,  it  has  none  for  those 
who  do  not.  Some  persons  drink  wine,  others  wholly  abstain 
from  it.  Wine  has  Utility  for  the  former,  and  none  for  the 
latter  :  the  wine  itself  remaining  the  same.  When  persons  are 
ill,  drugs  have  great  Utility :  when  persons  are  well,  drugs  have 
no  Utility,  but  the  drugs  themselves  remain  the  same.  A  tureen 
of  train  oil  wrould  be  a  great  delicacy  and  highly  prized  among 
the  Eskimos,  but  it  would  probably  not  have  the  same  value  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner.  And  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
instances  to  any  amount  of  things  being  useful  to  some  persons, 
and  not  to  others  :  and  in  some  places,  and  not  in  others  :  and 
at  some  times,  and  not  at  others  :  the  things  themselves  remain- 
ing exactly  the  same 

Again  if  Utility  be  the  Cause  of  Value,  things  ought  to  be 
valuable  in  exact  proportion  to  their  Utility.  But  this  is  con- 
trary to  the  plainest  experience  :  because,  however  useful  a  thing 
may  be,  it  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  have  no,  or  at  least  an 
extremely  small,  Value.  A  familiar  example  of  this  is  Water, 
which  is  of  the  very  greatest  Utility  :  but  it  is  so  abundant  that 
it  has  no  value :  or  at  least  none  except  what  is  paid  as  water 
rau-<.  But  in  times  of  great  scarcity,  as  in  a  besieged  town, 
wat'-r  may  acquire  a  very  high  Value.  So  the  air  we  breathe, 
which  is  very  useful  and  indispensable  to  life,  costs  nothing, 
!M'<  aiisc  we  can  have  as  inudi  as  we  please  of  it.  And  this  might 
be  developed  to  a  great  extent 

Again,  tilings  of  no  Utility  may  have  enormous  Value  :  such 
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as  diamonds  :  and,  indeed,  instances  of  this  are  so  numerous,  and 
have  been  so  often  quoted,  that  it  is  superfluous  to  cite  them 

Very  slight  reflection  will  show  that  Utility  is  so  vague  an 
expression  that  it  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  Value.  But  there 
are  also  a  great  many  things  which  have  Value,  to  which  it  would 
be  a  great  debasemant  of  the  word  Utility  to  apply  it  to  them  at  all. 
The  depraved  tastes  and  licentious  appetites  of  too  large  a  portion 
of  mankind  confer  a  Value  upon  things  of  the  most  detestable 
nature.  It  requires  the  sternest  rigor  of  the  law  to  put  down 
the  sale  of  obscene  pictures  and  books.  While  there  is  a  demand 
for  such  things,  and  persons  will  buy  them,  they  undoubtedly 
have  Value,  and  are  Wealth,  equally  as  the  most  excellent  things, 
But  surely  no  one  would  debase  the  word  Utility  by  applying  it  to 
such  masses  of  abomination.  But  while  this  continues  no 
Economist  can  refuse  to  class  them  as  Wealth 


Demand  is  the  Sole  Cause  of  Value 

14.  It  has  now  been  shown  that  Materiality  and  Durability 
are  in  no  way  necessary  to  Value  :  but  are  only  in  some  cases  the 
accidents  of  Value.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  Labor  and 
Utility  altogether  fail  to  stand  the  tests  of  Inductive  Logic  as- 
being  the  Cause  of  Value.  What  then  remains  ?  In  what 
consists  the  essence  of  Value  ?  The  only  thing  which  ancient 
writers,  Aristotle,  the  author  of  the  Eryxias,  the  Eoman  Jurists  : 
and  in  modern  times  the  Physiocrates,  the  Italian  Economists, 
Smith,  Concl iliac,  Whately,  and  hosts  of  others  have  observed — 
Exchangeability.  Each  of  the  Quantities  in  the  table  of 
Instances  may  be  bought  and  sold  :  or  their  Value  may  be 
measured  in  money  :  each  of  them  possesses  the  attribute  of 
Exchangeability  :  and  that  is  the  sole  attribute  which  is  common 
to  all  the  classes  of  Quantities  :  and  to  each  separate  Quantity  in 
each  class.  Hence,  as  the  ancients  unanimously  held  for  1,300 
years,  Exchangeability  is  the  sole  essence  and  principle  of  Wealth. 

Thus,  by  strictly  and  reverently  following  the  precepts  of  the 
mighty  Master,  by  rejecting  and  excluding  all  accidental  and 
intrusive  ideas,  we  have  at  last  obtained  an  Affirmative  issue 
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Now  what  is  necessary  in  order  that  any  Quantity  may  be 
Exchangeable  ?  Evidently  that  some  one  else  should  Demand  it. 
If  I  offer  something  for  sale,  what  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
sold  ?  Simply  that  some  one  else  should  Desire,  or  Demand,  it. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  Demand  is  the  sole  Cause  of  Value,  or 
Exchangeability 

Aristotle  said  long  ago  that  it  is  xP€t'a>  or  Demand,  which 
binds  society  together  :  the  author  of  the  Eryxias  over  and  over 
again  points  out  that  Demand  is  the  sole  Cause  which  consti- 
tutes anything  "Wealth  :  and  that  anything  is  Wealth,  what- 
ever its  nature  may  be,  so  long  as  it  is  Wanted  and  Demanded: 
and  no  longer.  He  pointed  out  that  the  local  Money  of  different 
states  is  only  Wealth  where  it  has  power  of  purchase  :  where  it 
has  no  power  of  purchase  it  is  not  Wealth 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Greek  word  XP7^01'  which  is  one  of 
the  most  usual  words  for  Wealth  is  derived  from  xpaofuu,  to  want, 
or  demand :  and  that  xP^IJia  simply  means  anything  which  is 
"Wanted  and  Demanded"  :  and  that  things  are  only  xp^'/jtaTa 
where  they  are  xp^on^a,  or  wanted  and  demanded  :  and  that  where 
they  are  not  xp^o"t/xa,  they  are  not  xp^Vara 

Here  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  have  got  to  the  Origin,  Form, 
or  Cause,  of  Value :  it  is  Demand  pure  and  simple.  Value  is  not 
a  Quality  of  an  object :  nor  is  it  the  Labor  bestowed  on  obtaining 
it :  it  is  an  Affection  of  the  Mind.  The  sole  Origin,  Form,  or 
Cause,  of  Value  is  Human  Desire.  When  there  is  a  demand  for 
things  they  have  Value  :  when  the  Demand  increases  (the  supply 
remaining  the  same),  the  Value  increases:  when  the  Demand 
decreases,  the  Value  decreases:  and  when  Demand  altogether 
ceases,  Value  is  altogether  gone 

Boisguillebert,  the  morning  star  of  Economics,  saw  this  most 
clearly.  He  says1 — "  Consommation  (Consumption,  or  Demand)  is 
the  principle  of  all  Wealth." — "  All  the  revenues,  or  rather  all 
the  riches  of  the  world  consist  in  Consommation  (Demand):  all 
i IK-  most  exquisite  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  precious 
products  would  be  nothing  but  rubbish,  if  they  were  not  Con- 
(Demanded) 

1  Factum  de  la  France,  ch.  V. 
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The  Italian  Economists  were  very  clear  and  consistent  in 
showing  that  Human  Wants  and  Desires  are  the  sole  Cause  of 
all  Value 

Genovesi  clearly  points  out1  that  the  words  prezzo,  stima, 
•rtilutct,  rcdore,  are  words  of  relation  :  and  not  absolute  :  and  that 
they  are  not  applied  to  Intrinsic  Qualities.  That  though  Money 
is  the  approximate  measure :  the  ultimate  measure  to  which  not 
only  things,  but  their  Price  is  referred,  is  Man  himself.  Nothing 
has  Value  where  there  are  no  men :  and  the  very  things  which 
have  a  less  Value  where  men  are  few,  have  a  very  high  Value 
where  there  are  many  people  :  which  is  the  reason  why  things  and 
services  have  a  much  higher  Value  in  the  Capital  than  in  the 
provinces 

"  Men,  however,  do  not  give  Value  to  things  aud  services 
unless  they  want  them.  Hence  our  wants  are  the  first  source  of 
the  Value  of  all  things  :  and  Price  is  the  power  to  satisfy  OUT 
wants  " 

Genovesi  says  that  nothing  has  Value  except  in  relation  to  these 
wants  and  demands.  He  shows  how  prices  are  always  determined 
by  Supply  and  Demand:  and  he  says — "Value  is  the  child  of 
Demand  " 

So  Beccaria  says2 — "  Value  in  a  Substance  which  measures 
the  Estimation  in  which  men  hold  things  " 

Verri  shows3  that  it  is  the  wants  of  men  which  give  rise  to 
commerce,  and  as  their  wants  increase  so  does  commerce  increase. 
Nations  which  increase  their  wants  increase  their  power  and 
their  happiness.  Desire,  or  Demand,  incites  men  to  commerce. 
Commerce  increases  Demand  and  abundance.  Desire  for  the 
merchandise  sought,  and  abundance  to  give  in  exchange  for  it, 
and  as  a  nation  progresses  from  the  few  aud  simple  wants  of  the 
savage  state  to  new  wants  and  necessities,  it  must  proportionately 
increase  its  annual  production,  so  that  it  may  have  enough 
beyond  its  annual  consumption  to  purchase  foreign  goods 

They  then  require  something  to  asm-tain  the  equality  between 
what  they  give  and  what  they  receive.  k'  Value  is  a  word  which 
denotes  the  Estimation  which  men  make  of  a  thing."  Verri  also 

1  Lezioni  di  Economia  Civile,  part  ii.,  ch.  I. 

2  Del  disordine  e  de1  remedj  delle  monete  nello  stato  di  M  llano 

3  Medltazioni  snlla  Economia  Politica 
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shows  that  all  variations  in  Price  proceed  from  variations  in 
Supply  and  Demand 

The  Economists  made  all  Value  proceed  from  Demand :  they 
showed  that  things  which  remain  without  Consommation 
(Demand)  are  without  Value 

Condillac  is  very  clear  and  explicit  on  this  point.1  He  begins 
by  investigating  the  foundation  of  the  Value  of  things,  and  shows 
that  it  originates  entirely  from  the  wants  and  desires  of  men. 
Things  which  satisfy  some  want  have  utility  :  and  this  Want,  or 
Estimation,  is  called  Value 

"  As  people  feel  new  wants  they  learn  to  make  use  of  things 
which  they  did  not  before  :  they  give,  therefore,  Value  at  one 
time  to  things  to  which  at  other  times  they  did  not " 

Hence  all  Value  resides  in  the  Mind :  and  he  says — "  This 
Esteem  is  what  is  called  Value  "  :  and  he  shows  that  all  variations 
in  value  proceed  from  variations  in  Supply  and  Demand 

"We  have  now  shown  that  all  ideas  that  Labor,  or  Utility,  as 
the  Cause  of  Value,  are  erroneous,  and  must  be  rejected  :  and 
that  Demand  is  the  Sole  Cause  of  Value 

Self -contradiction  of  those  writers  to  ivhom  is  chiefly  due  the  doctrine 
that  Labor  is  the  Cause  of  Value 

15.  Even  those  writers  to  whom  the  doctrine  that  Labor  is 
the  Cause  of  Value  is  chiefly  due,  have  flatly  contradicted  them- 
selves. We  have  already  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  Locke's  doctrine. 
Smith,  who  at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  fills  the  minds  of  his 
readers  with  the  notion  that  Labor  is  the  Cause  of  Value,  and  that 
all  Wealth  is  the  product  of  Land  and  Labor,  says2  that  the  vine 
"  is  more  affected  by  the  difference  of  soils  than  any  other  fruit 
tree  (?)  From  some  it  derives  a  flavor  which  no  culture  or 
management  can  equal,  it  is  supposed,  on  any  other.  This  flavor 
real  or  imaginary,  is  sometimes  peculiar  to  the  produce  of  a  few 
vineyards :  sometimes  it  extends  through  the  greater  part  of  a 
large  province.  The  whole  quantity  of  such  wine  that  is  brought 
to  market  fulls  short  of  the  effectual  demand,  or  the  demand  of 
those  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  profit  and 

1  Le  Commerce  et  le  Gouvernement,  ch.  I. 
•  Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  i.,  cb.  II. 
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wages  necessary  for  preparing  and  bringing  them  thither  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  rate  at  which  they  are  paid  on  common 
vineyards.  The  whole  quantity,  therefore,  which  can  be  disposed 
of  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  more,  which  necessarily  raises 
the  price  above  that  of  common  wine.  The  difference  is  greater 
or  less,  according  as  the  fashionableness  or  scarcity  render  the 
competition  of  the  buyers  more  or  less  eager.  Whatever  it  be, 
the  greater  part  of  it  goes  to  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  For 
though  such  vineyards  are  in  general  more  carefully  cultivated  than 
most  others,  the  high  price  of  the  ivine  seems  to  he  not  so  much  the 
Effect  as  the  Cause  of  the  careful  cultivation  " 

The  same  cause  which  influences  the  quality  of  the  wine  is 
true  of  all  other  fruits 

Now  this  last  sentence  of  Smith's  is  entirely  antagonistic  to 
the  part  of  the  work  in  which  it  occurs.  Here  he  sees  and 
acknowledges  that  it  is  Value  ivhich  is  the  Inducement  to  Labor 

So  also  Ricardo  in  combatting  Malthus's  Theory  of  Rent 
says1 — "  It  is  the  rise  in  the  Market  Price  of  Corn  which  alone 
encourages  production  :  for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle 
uniformly  true,  that  the  only  great  encouragement  to  the  in- 
creased production  of  a  commodity  is  its  Market  Yalue  exceeding 
its  Natural  or  Necessary  Yalue  " 

So  McCulloch,  who  is  the  abject  bond  slave  of  Ricardo, 
follows  him  in  his  gyrations.  He  says2 — "  Demand  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  the  ultimate  Source  and  Origin  of  both 
Exchangeable  and  Real  Value :  for  the  desire  of  individuals  to 
possess  themselves  of  articles,  or  rather  the  Demand  for  them 
originating  in  that  Desire,  is  the  sole  Cause  of  their  being  pro- 
duced or  appropriated  " 

Thus  it  is  clearly  seen  that  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  McCulloch, 
who  are  the  chief  writers  who  have  introduced  that  canker  and 
plaguespot  of  English  Economics  that  Labor  is  the  Cause  of 
Value,  and  that  all  Wealth  is  the  product  of  Land,  Labor  and 
Capital  have  most  manifestly  contradicted  themselves,  and  have 

1  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

2  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
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acknowledged  that  Demand  is  the  sole  Cause  of  Value  :  and  that 
it  is  not  Labor  which  is  the  Cause  of  Value,  but  Value  or  Demand 
which  is  the  Inducement  to  Labor 

We  now,  then,  see  that  the  true  doctrine  in  Economics  is  that 
it  is  Value  or  Demand  which  is  the  Inducement  to  Labor.  As 
the  tribunes  of  the  Commons  said  long  ago1 — 

"  Eo  impendi  Laborem  ac  periculum magna 

praemia  proponantur  " 

"  Labor  and  danger  are  encountered because 

great  rewards  are  offered  " 

So  says  Hume — "  Our  passions  (i.e.,  Desires  and  Demands) 
are  the  only  Causes  of  Labor  " 

Condillac  says— "  A  thing  ha1?  not  Value  because  it  has  cost 
much  as  people  suppose  :  but  money  is  spent  in  producing  it, 
because  it  has  Value  " 

So  Whately  says — "  In  this  as  in  so  many  other  points  in 
Political  Economy,  men  are  prone  to  confound  Cause  and  Effect. 
It  is  not  that  pearls  fetch  a  high  price  because  men  have  dived 
for  them  :  but  on  the  contrary,  men  dive  for  them  because  they 
fetch  a  high  price  " 

So  the  famous  Spanish  Jesuit  Balthasar  Gracian  says2— 
"  Demand  is  the  measure  of  Value  " 

Demand  confers  Value  on  Things  upon  which  no  Labor  ivas  ever 

bestoived 

16.  Labor  itself  has  no  Value  unless  there  is  a  Demand  for 
it  :  and  the  products  of  Labor  have  no  Value  unless  there  is  a 
Demand  for  them.  The  Value  of  land  arises  solely  from  the 
Demand  of  men  for  its  products.  And  as  this  Demand  by  the 
very  physical  constitution  of  men  is  permanent :  the  land  is  the 
source  from  which  an  annual  revenue  springs 

P.ut  the  Demand  of  men  for  products  of  the  Mind  is  equally 
permanent:  hence  each  of  the  great  professions,  Law.  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Engineering,  also  Art  and  Literature,  and  others  are 
great  Estates,  like  the  Land,  each  deriving  its  Value  from  one 

1  /,//•//,  ]',k.  iv.,  cli.  XXXV.  2  Oraculo  .Manual,  §  '»9 
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great  common  principle — the  Wants  and  Demands  of  mankind 
for  their  products,  and  their  willingness  to  pay  for  them,  and  as 
it  is  this  Desire  or  Demand,  which  calls  them  into  existence  and 
confers  Value  on  them :  so,  a  cessation  of  this  Desire  and  the 
cessation  of  the  willingness  to  pay  for  the  products,  would 
immediately  annihilate  their  Value 

And  as  we  have  seen  that  however  much  Labor  has  been 
bestowed  on  a  thing,  it  has  no  Value  unless  it  is  wanted  and 
Demanded  :  so  Demand  confers  Value  on  a  thing,  and  constitutes 
it  Wealth,  although  no  Labor  was  ever  bestowed  upon  it 

Thus  it  is  the  Demand  for  the  ground  upon  which  a  city  is  built 
that  confers  enormous  Value  on  the  ground,  though  no  Labor 
was  ever  bestowed  on  it :  and  it  is  the  greater  Demand  which 
gives  very  different  Values  to  spaces  of  ground  in  the  same 
locality 

It  is  Human  Desire  and  Demand  which  alone  constitutes  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  cattle,  and  herds,  and  flocks  :  as 
also  the  various  timber  trees,  oaks,  beeches,  elms,  teak,  mahogany, 
fir:  Wealth 

It  is  Demand  which  discriminates  between  the  diamond  and 
the  rubbish  it  is  found  in  :  and  between  the  pearl  and  its  shell 

So  a  recent  lively  writer  describing  the  splendor  of  the  houses 
in  some  of  the  remote  country  districts  of  Spain  says — "  Houses 
and  splendid  furniture  in  such  places  are  nearly  Valueless, 
because  there  is  no  one  to  hire  the  former  or  to  buy  the  latter  " 

So,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Senior  speaking  of  Personal 
Qualities  as  Wealth,  says — "  They  may  be  rendered  Valueless  by 
any  change  in  the  custom  of  the  country  which  shall  destroy  the 
Demand  for  his  services  " 

This  long  investigation  is  not  merely  necessary  to  clear  up 
the  difficulties  and  perplexities  into  which  ill-informed  writers 
have  thrown  the  theory  of  Credit  :  but  it  is  of  even  far  more 
consequence,  as  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  the  theories  of  the 
Socialists  who  maintain  that  all  Value  is  derived  from  Labor, 
which  they  expressly  ground  on  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith 
and  Ricardo,  and  upon  which  is  based  the  whole  of  that  chaos  of 
incomprehensible  jargon  Carl  Marx's  Capital 
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Credits  or  Debts  have  Value  because  they  will  be  paid  in  Money 

17.  The  importance  and  the  bearing  of  this  investigation  on 
our  present  subject  is  obvious.  For  it  is  the  fatal  doctrine  that 
Labor  is  the  Cause  of  all  Value :  and  that  all  Wealth  is  composed 
of  the  materials  of  the  globe  and  the  product  of  Land,  Labor, 
and  Capital  that  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  difficulty  to  apprehend 
the  subject  of  Credit 

If  it  be  laid  down  that  Labor  is  necessary  to  all  Value,  how 
could  the  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  any  other  Bank  have 
Value  ?  Or  how  could  the  Bills  of  a  solvent  merchant  have 
Value  ? 

Every  one  knows  that  a  Credit  in  a  Bank  or  a  Bank  Note  has 
Value,  because  the  Bank  will  pay  it  in  gold  :  a  Bill  on  a  solvent 
merchant  has  Value,  because  he  will  pay  it  in  gold  when  it 
becomes  due.  And  the  gold  with  which  the  banker  or  merchant 
pays  his  Notes  or  Bills  is  their  Value 

So  Mill,  who  is  a  devotee  of  Ricardo  says1 — "  An  Order  or  a 
Note  of  hand,  or  Bill  payable  at  sight,  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  while 
the  Credit  of  the  giver  is  unimpaired,  is  worth  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  gold  itself  " 

So  Smith,  Say,  and  Mill  all  class  Bank  Notes  as  under  the 
head  of  Circulating  Capital 

Smith  himself  acknowledges  that  if  Money  were  not  Exchange- 
able it  would  have  no  Value  :  as  the  author  of  the  Eryxias 
showed 

We  have  already  frequently  shown  that  all  Jurists  class 
Rights  of  action,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  as  Goods : 
Chattels  :  Commodities  :  Merchandise :  which  can  be  bought  and 
sold  like  any  materials,  chattels,  or  like  Money  itself 

And  this  species  of  Goods,  Chattels,  Commodities,  Merchan- 
dise, has  Value  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  any  other 
merchandise  or  Money  has  Value  :  because  it  is  Exchangeable. 
Money  has  Value  only  because  it  is  exchangeable  for  products 
and  services  :  and  Credits  or  Debts  have  Value  because  they  are 
exchangeable  for  Money 

Thus  we  see  that  so  long  as  ideas  of  Value  are  mixed  up  and 

1  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Bk.  iii.,  ch.  XII. 
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founded  on  Labor  the  subject  is  plunged  into  inextricable  difficul- 
ties and  contradictions.  But  as  soon  as  we  adopt  Exchangeability 
as  test  of  Value,  and  the  sole  essence  and  principle  of  Wealth,  as 
the  ancients  unanimously  did  for  1,300  years,  and  modern 
Economists  are  at  last  coming  to  do,  all  difficulties  and  obscurities 
are  cleared  up  and  dispersed  like  a  fog  before  the  morning  sun 

On  the  Error  of  the  Expression  Intrinsic  Value 

18.  We  have  now  to  say  something  about  an  expression 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  enormous  confusion  in  Economics  : 
which  has  been  one  of  the  chief  stumbling  blocks  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  subject  of  Credit,  and  which  must  be  cleared  away 

All  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  modern  Economists  until  Adam 
Smith's  deplorable  confusion  on  the  subject,  clearly  understood 
that  the  Value  of  anything  is  some  other  thing  External  to 
itself :  and  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  them  the  slightest 
trace  of  any  such  confusion  of  ideas  as  the  expression  Intrinsic 
Value 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  the  unfortunate  expression 
Intrinsic  Value  came  into  use.  But  it  seems  to  have  arisen  in 
this  way  :  when  unreflecting  persons  thought  about  Value  they 
thought  of  the  Quality  of  the  thing  which  made  it  desirable  :  and 
they  called  that  its  Value.  They,  therefore,  gradually  begun  to 
speak  of  Intrinsic  Value 

So  long  ago  as  1696  an  able  writer,  Barbon,  pointed  out  the 
confusion  which  had  arisen  from  mistaking  the  Absolute  Qualities 
of  an  object  for  the  Quantity  of  things  it  would  exchange  for 

He  says1  —  "  There  is  nothing  which  troubles  this  controversy 
more  than  for  want  of  distinguishing  between  Virtue  and  Value 

"  Value  is  only  the  Price  of  things  :  and  that  can  never  be 
certain  :  because  it  must  be  there  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
of  the  same  value  :  therefore  nothing  can  have  an  Intrinsic  Value. 
"  But  things  have  an  Intrinsic  Virtue  in  themselves,  which  in 
all  things  have  the  same  Virtue  :  the  loadstone  to  attract  iron  : 
and  the  several  Qualities  that  belong  to  herbs  and  drugs  :  some 
purgative,  some  diuretical,  £c.  But  these,  though  they  have 

1A  Discourse  coiiccrnwy  coiiuny  the  JYeiv  Money  lighter,  p.  6 
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great  Virtue,  may  be  of  small  Value,  or  no  Price,  according  to 
the  place  where  they  are  plenty  or  scarce  :  as  the  red  nettle, 
though  it  be  of  excellent  Virtue  to  stop  bleeding,  yet  it  is  a  weed 
of  no  Value  from  its  plenty.  And  so  are  spices  and  drugs  in 
their  native  soil  of  no  Value  but  as  common  shrubs  and  weeds  : 
but  with  us  of  great  Value  :  and  yet  in  both  places  of  the  same 
excellent  Intrinsic  Virtue 

"  For  these  have  no  Value  in  themselves :  it  is  opinion  and 
fashion  brings  them  into  use  and  gives  them  a  Value  " 

Barbon  thus  entirely  refutes  by  anticipation  the  doctrine  that 
Utility  is  the  cause  of  Value,  which  has  become  rather  common 
in  the  present  day  :  and  puts  his  finger  on  the  phrase  which  has 
caused  so  much  confusion  in  current  Economics — Intrinsic  Value — 
which  is  to  confound  an  Intrinsic  Quality  with  an  External 
Relation 

The  following  passage  from  Senior  shows  how  easily  even 
able  men  are  beguiled  into  the  error.  He  says1 — "  We  have 
already  stated  that  we  use  the  word  Value  in  its  popular  (?) 
acceptation,  as  signifying  that  Quality  in  anything  which  fits  it 
to  be  given  and  received  in  exchange  :  or,  in  other  words,  to  be 
lent  or  sold,  hired  or  purchased 

"  ISo  defined  Value  denotes  a  Relation  reciprocally  existing 
between  two  objects  " 

Now  the  Quality  of  a  melon  which  fits  it  to  be  sold  is  its 
agreeable  flavor  :  its  flavor,  therefore,  according  to  Senior,  is  its 
Value  (!) :  and  so  defined,  he  says  it  means  that  it  costs  5s.  ! 
That  is  he  defines  the  Quality  of  the  melon  to  be  its  Price  ! 

This  is  exactly  the  confusion  which  the  Economists  so  care- 
fully provided  against.  The  Quality  which  makes  a  thing 
desirable  is  its  Value  in  me,  or  its  Utility  :  and  the  Economists 
repeatedly  explained  that  Economics  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Value  in  use  or  Utility  :  but  only  with  Value  in  exchange,  or 
Market  Price 

Smith,  however,  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  confusion  on 
the  subject  in  modern  times.  He  begins  by  defining  the  Value 

^Political  Economy,  p.  13 
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of  a  thing  to  be  any  other  Quantity  it  can  purchase — to  be  some- 
thing external  to  itself :  and,  therefore,  that  its  Value  increases 
or  decreases,  according  as  it  can  purchase  more  or  less  of  that 
external  thing 

He  then  suddenly  changes  his  idea  of  Value,  and  defines  it  to 
be  the  Quantity  of  Labor  expended  in  obtaining  the  object  itself. 
Thus  the  Quantity  of  Labor  expended  in  obtaining  the  object 
itself,  came  to  be  held  to  be  its  Value  :  and  then  Value  came  to 
be  called  Intrinsic 

This  unhappy  phrase,  Intrinsic  Value,  meets  us  at  every  turn 
in  modern  Economics  :  and  yet  the  slightest  reflection  will  show 
that  to  define  Value  to  be  something  external  to  a  Quantity  :  and 
then  to  be  constantly  speaking  of  Intrinsic  Value  are  inconsistent 
and  self -contradictory  ideas 

Thus  over  and  over  again  it  is  said  that  Money  has  Intrinsic 
Value :  but  that  a  Bank  Note,  or  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  are  only 
representatives  of  Value 

Money  no  doubt  is  the  produce  of  Labor  :  but  Smith  himself 
says  that  if  Money  would  exchange  for  nothing  it  would  have  no 
Value  :  so  he  admits  that  Exchangeability  is  the  real  essence  of 
Value 

How,  then,  can  the  Value  of  Money  be  Intrinsic  ?  How  can 
anything  have  Intrinsic  Value  unless  it  has  the  thing  it  will 
exchange  for  inside  itself  ?  Money  will  exchange  for  anything — 
lands,  houses,  corn,  books,  wine,  jewelry,  &c.  :  and  each  of  these 
is  a  Value  of  Money  :  but  which  of  these  is  its  Intrinsic  Value  ? 

Money  remains  exactly  the  same  in  itself  wherever  it  may  be 
placed :  a  hogshead  full  of  sovereigns  has  immense  Value  in  the 
middle  of  London,  but  if  a  person  had  it  by  itself  in  a  deserted 
ship  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic :  or  in  a  barren  iland :  where 
would  its  Value  be  ?  Yet  if  it  has  Intrinsic  Value  in  one  place 
it  must  have  it  equally  in  any  other  place 

A  Bank  Note  payable  on  demand  is  of  the  Value  of  Money  : 
and  why  is  it  so  ?  Simply  because  it  is  exchangeable  for  Money. 
Hence  a  Bank  Note  has  Value  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that 
Money  has  :  namely  because  it  is  exchangeable  for  something 
else.  Credit  is  the  Right  to  demand  Money  :  and  Money  is  the 
Right  to  demand  products  and  services.  Socrates,  in  the  Eryxias 
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shows  that  it  is  only  when  and  where  that  Money  can  be  exchanged 
that  it  has  Value  :  when  and  where  it  cannot  be  exchanged  it  has 
no  Value.  So  when  a  Bank  Note  or  a  Bill  of  Exchange  can  be 
exchanged,  it  has  Value :  when  it  cannot  be  exchanged  it  has  no 
Value 

Hence  the  Value  of  Money  and  Credits  of  all  sorts  is  essentially 
of  the  same  nature  :  though  there  may  be  different  degrees  of  it. 
A  Credit  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  Jurists,  Economists 
and  Merchants  is  an  article  of  Merchandise,  and  an  exchangeable 
Commodity,  just  like  Money  :  or  any  other  material  Chattel  : 
and  this  whether  it  exists  only  in  the  abstract  form  of  a  mere 
Right :  or  whether  it  be  recorded  on  Paper 

The  expression  Intrinsic  Value  is  so  common  that  persons  are 
apt  to  overlook  its  incongruity  of  idea.  It  is  however  a  plain 
contradiction  in  terms  :  and  if  we  use  words  of  a  similar  import 
whose  meaning  has  not  been  so  corrupted  in  popular  usage,  its 
absurdity  will  be  apparent  at  once 

Thus,  who  ever  heard  of  Intrinsic  Distance,  or  of  an  Intrinsic 
Ratio  ?  •  The  absurdity  of  these  expressions  is  apparent  at  once  : 
but  they  are  not  a  whit  more  absurd  than  Intrinsic  Value.  If 
we  speak  of  the  Intrinsic  Value  of  Money,  we  may  just  as  well 
speak  of  the  Intrinsic  Distance  of  St.  Paul's :  or  the  Intrinsic 
Ratio  of  five 

To  say  that  Money  has  Intrinsic  Value  because  it  is  material 
and  the  produce  of  Labor:  and  that  a  Bank  Note,  or  a  Bill  of 
Exchange,  is  only  the  Representative  of  Value  :  is  just  as  absurd 
as  to  say  that  a  wooden  yard  measure  is  Intrinsic  Distance  :  and 
that  the  distance  between  two  points  one  yard  apart  is  only  the 
Representative  of  Distance 

A  Standard  of  Value  is  Impossible 

19.  That  unfortunate  confusion  of  ideas  between  Value 
being  the  Quantity  of  any  other  Commodity  which  any  Quantity 
will  purchase  :  and  the  Quantity  of  Labor  embodied  as  it  were 
in  the  thing  itself  :  which  is  chiefly  due  to  Smith  and  Ricardo: 
has  not  only  led  to  that  mischievous  expression  Intrinsic  Value, 
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the  source  of  endless  confusion  in  Economics  :  but  also  to  the 
search  for  something  which  the  very  slightest  reflection  would 
have  shown  to  be  impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things — 
namely,  an  Invariable  Standard  of  Value 

It  is  as  well  to  explain  what  those  Economists  mean  who  are 
searching  for  an  Invariable  Standard  of  Value 

If  we  had  a  British  yard  and  any  foreign  measures  of  length 
before  us  we  could  at  once  perceive  the  difference  between  them  : 
and  if  we  were  told  the  measurement  of  any  foreign  buildings, 
however  remote  in  age  or  country  in  foreign  measures,  we  could 
by  a  very  simple  calculation,  reduce  them  to  the  standard  of 
British  measurement :  and  compare  them  with  the  size  of  our 
own  buildings 

Those  Economists  who  want  an  Invariable  Standard  of  Value 
want  to  discover  and  fix  upon  some  single  commodity  by  which 
they  can  compare  the  Value  of  other  things  in  all  ages  and 
countries 

But  the  least  reflection  will  show  that  such  a  Standard  is 
impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things 

Money  indeed  is  termed  the  Measure  of  Value  :  and  so  it  is 
in  exchanges  which  are  effected  at  the  same  time  and  place.  If 
we  are  told  that  a  quarter  of  corn  is  worth  40s.,  and  that  a  sheep 
is  worth  40s.  at  a  certain  time  and  place  :  we  should  say  that 
they  were  then  and  there  of  equal  value 

But  such  matters  are  not  the  result  of  simple  perception  by  the 
senses,  as  are  the  different  measures  of  length  and  capacity.  If  a 
quantity  of  gold  were  placed  beside  a  number  of  other  things,  no 
human  sense  could  discern  what  their  Value  would  be.  Aud  the 
most  violent  changes  in  their  several  Values  might  take  place  in 
the  market,  without  there  being  any  visible  sign  of  such  a  thing. 
Value  is  a  Mental  Affection :  and  Values  are  not  perceptible  by 
ocular  inspection,  but  they  must  be  declared  by  the  communication 
of  minds 

Moreover,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  different  Values 
of  different  Quantities  of   Gold  obtained  in  different  ages  and, 
countries.     If  a  quantity  of  gold  coin  minted   in   the   age   of 
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Augustus :  an  equal  quantity  minted  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  : 
and  an  equal  quantity  minted  in  China  :  were  placed  side  by  side, 
what  human  sense  could  discern  the  difference  in  Value  between 
them  ?  And  yet,  that  is  what  those  Economists  require  who  want 
an  Invariable  Standard  of  Value.  They  want  something  by 
which  they  can  at  once  decide  whether  Gold  is  of  more  Value  in 
A.D.  30  :  in  A.D.  1588  :  or  in  A.D.  1893 :  in  Italy,  in  England,  or 
in  China  :  without  reference  to  anything  else  :  just  as  we  can 
discern  the  difference  between  British  and  Foreign  measures  by 
laying  them  side  by  side 

But  the  only  test  of  Value  is  an  Exchange :  and  unless  we  can 
effect  an  Exchange,  there  can  be  no  Value.  How  can  we  exchange 
an  ounce  of  gold  in  the  year  A.D.  193  with  one  in  the  year  A.D. 
1593  :  or  with  one  in  the  year  A.D.  1893  ? 

Bailey  well  says1 — "  Value  is  the  relation  between  contemporary 
commodities,  because  such  only  admit  of  being  exchanged  with 
each  other :  and  if  we  compare  the  Value  of  a  commodity  at  one 
time  with  its  Value  at  another,  it  is  only  a  comparison  of  the 
relation  in  which  it  stood  at  these  different  times  to  some  other 
commodity.  It  is  not  a  comparison  of  some  intrinsic  independent 
quality  at  one  period,  with  the  same  Quality  at  another  period, 
but  a  Comparison  of  Ratios  :  or  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
Quantities  in  which  commodities  exchanged  for  each  other  at  two 
different  epochs.  If  a  commodity  A  in  the  year  100  was  worth 
2  B,  and  in  1800  was  worth  4  B,  we  should  say  that  A  had 
doubled  its  Value  to  B.  But  this,  which  is  the  only  comparison 
we  could  institute,  would  not  give  us  any  relation  between  A  in 
100  and  A  in  1800  :  it  would  simply  be  a  comparison  between  A 
and  B  in  each  of  these  years 

"  It  is  impossible  for  a  direct  ratio  of  Value  to  exist  between 
A  in  100  and  A  in  1800  :  just  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  relation 
of  distance  to  exist  between  the  sun  at  the  former  period  and  the 
sun  at  the  latter  period  " 

The  fact  is  that  all  this  search  after  the  impossible  arose  from 
Smith's  unfortunate  idea  that  the  Value  of  a  thing  is  the 
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Quantity  of  Labor  bestowed  on  obtaining  it :  which  was  also 
adopted  by  Ricardo 

From  this  idea  it  followed  that  if  any  commodity  could 
always  be  obtained  with  an  invariable  Quantity  of  Labor  it 
would  be  an  Invariable  Standard  of  Value.  Ricardo  admitted 
that  there  is  no  commodity  which  is  always  obtained  with  an 
invariable  Quantity  of  Labor  :  and  therefore  for  that  reason 
alone  he  admitted  that  an  Invariable  Standard  of  Value  is 
unattainable 

An  Invariable  Standard  of  Value,  however,  is  not  only 
unattainable  for  the  reason  given  by  Eicardo,  but  it  is  in  itself 
absolutely  impossible  by  the  very  nature  of  things.  Because 
Value  is  a  Ratio :  and  a  Single  Quantity  cannot  be  the  Measure 
of  a  Ratio 

A  measure  of  length  or  capacity  is  a  single  Quantity  :  and 
can  measure  other  single  Quantities  :  such  as  different  lengths, 
or  bodies  of  capacity.  But  Value  is  a  Ratio,  or  a  Relation  :  and 
it  is  utterly  impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  a  single 
Quantity  can  measure  a  Ratio,  or  a  Relation 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  a  :  b  : :  x.  It  is  manifestly 
absurd  to  say  that  4  is  to  5  as  8  :  without  saying  as  8  is  to  what  : 
just  as  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  horse  gallops  at  the  rate  of 
20  miles  :  without  saying  in  what  time 

But  there  may  be  a  Measure  of  Value 

20.  But  though  a  Standard  of  Value  is  impossible  by  the 
very  nature  of  things,  there  may  be  a  Measure  of  Value 

Value  being  an  Affection  of  the  Mind,  or  the  Desire  or 
Demand  of  a  person  to  acquire  some  object :  the  Quantity  of 
Money  he  is  willing  to  give  to  acquire  it  is  the  Measure  of  his 
Desire  to  obtain  it :  and  therefore  the  Measure  of  his  Value 
for  it 

But  Credit  is  also  equally  a  Measure  of  Value,  as  well  as 
Money.  Neither  a  merchant  nor  any  one  else  will  give  more  in 
Credit,  which  he  is  bound  to  redeem  in  Money,  to  acquire  any 
commodity,  than  he  would  give  in  Money  itself.  But  if  he  wants 
anything,  he  will  give  just  as  much  in  Credit  as  he  would  in 
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Money.     Hence  Credit  is  equally  a  Measure  of  Value,  or  Desire, 
with  Money 

Hence  Money  and  Credit  are  the  Measure  of  Value  :  and  as  it 
is  universally  admitted  by  all  Economists  that  purchases  with 
Credit  affect  prices  in  all  respects  equally  with  Money  :  it  follows 
that  the  aggregate  of  Money  and  Credit  is  the  Medium  in  which 
Prices  are  measured  :  and  that  the  aggregate  of  Money  and 
.  Credit  constitutes  the  Circulating  Medium,  or  Currency 

Value  exists  only  in  the  Human  Mind 

21.  Value,  then,  like  Color,  Sound,  and  Odor,  exists  only  in 
the  Human  Mind.  There  is  neither  Color,  nor  Sound,  nor 
Odor  in  external  nature  :  they  exist  only  in  the  Human  Mind 

According  to  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  ancient  writers  and 
all  foreign  Economists,  Demand  is  the  sole  Origin,  Form,  or 
Cause  of  Value.  It  is  Demand,  or  Consumption,  and  not  Labor, 
which  gives  value  to  a  product.  It  is  not  the  Labor  which  gives 
Value  to  the  product,  but  the  Demand  for  the  product  which 
gives  Value  to  the  Labor 

Hence  it  is  not  Labor  which  is  the  Cause  of  Value  :  but  Value 
which  is  the  inducement  to  Labor.  It  is  not  the  Labor  of  the 
Producer  which  constitutes  a  thing  Wealth  :  but  the  Demand  of 
the  Consumer 

We  conclude,  then,  that  it  is  not  Labor,  but  Consumption, 
Exchange,  or  Demand,  which  constitutes  a  thing  Wealth  :  and 
we  trace  the  progress  of  a  nation  in  wealth,  according  as  their 
wants  and  desires  increase  and  multiply.  First,  the  demand  for 
the  sustenance  required  by  the  body  gives  Value  to  the  material 
products  of  the  earth,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  fuel.  Then  as  their 
tastes  become  cultivated  and  refined  arises  the  demand  for  works 
of  literature,  art  and  science :  for  painting,  for  sculpture,  for 
architecture,  for  the  drama,  for  music.  And  those  who  minister 
to  these  wants  of  the  mind  become  wealthy,  just  as  those  who 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  body  do.  It  is  the  demand  of  the 
public  alone  which  makes  these  things  Wealth.  Hence,  in  order 
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to  be  wealthy  a  people  must  be  inspired  with  strong  and  various 
desires  :  and  be  willing  to  work  to  gratify  those  desires.  And 
this  shows  the  great  importance,  in  an  Economical  point  of  view, 
of  national  education.  Heavy  taxes  can  alone  be  borne  by  an 
industrious  and  wealthy  people  :  and  the  multiplication  of  wants 
and  desires  multiplies  industry,  multiplies  Capital,  multiplies 
incomes,  multiplies  the  numbers  of  persons  able  to  bear  the  burden 
of  taxation  :  and  renders  the  nation  capable  of  great  achievements: 
and  of  taking  a  leading  position  in  the  councils  of  the  world 
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Section  III 

On  the  General  Law  of  Value  :  or  the  General  Equation  of 
Economics 

22.  The  last  branch  of  our  inquiry  is  to  discover  the 
General  Law  of  Value  :  or  the  General  Equation  of  Economics. 
That  is,  to  discover  a  Single  General  Law  which  governs  the 
Exchangeable  Relations  of  all  Quantities  whatever  their  nature 
may  be,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places 

The  acknowledged  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  show 
that  there  can  be  only  One  General  Law  of  Value  :  or  a  Single 
General  Equation  of  Economics 

We  have  shown  that  there  are  three  distinct  Orders  of 
Economic  Quantities :  and  we  have  generalised  all  the  Funda- 
mental Concepts  of  Economics  so  as  to  grasp  all  these  Quantities. 

These  three  Orders  of  Quantities  can  be  exchanged  in  Six 
different  ways.  Our  present  inquiry  is  to  investigate  a  Single 
General  Equation  which  shall  govern  all  these  six  species  of 
exchanges  indifferently 

Suppose  that  we  make  £  the  general  symbol  of  an  Economic 
Quantity :  i.e.,  of  anything  whatever  which  can  be  bought  and 
sold,  or  exchanged  :  or  whose  Value  can  be  measured  in  Money  : 
or  which  has  purchasing  power — and  representing  these  various 
Quantities  under  the  general  symbol  £,  we  may  say  that  there 
are  in  every  country  Quantities  of  this  sort — 

£459,621,340 

£278,234,500 

£826,342,784 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Now  we  affirm  by  virtue  of  the  great  principle  of  the  Con- 
tinuity of  Science,  and  of  the  great  Algebraical  doctrine  of  the 
Permanence  of  Equivalent  Forms,  that  whatever  can  be  proved  to 
be  true  Economically  of  any  one  of  this  series  of  Quantities  must 
be  true  of  them  all 
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Now  looking  at  the  series  of  Quantities  placed  above,  who 
could  tell  of  what  species  they  are  ?  Some  may  be  land  :  some 
houses  :  some  corn  :  some  timber :  some  cattle  :  some  jewelry  : 
some  money  :  some  labour  of  different  sorts  :  some  Credit  or 
Debts :  some  the  Funds :  or  other  public  obligations  :  some 
copyrights  :  some  patents  :  some  Shares  in  Commercial  Com- 
panies, &c. 

Now  as  we  have  shown  that  Materiality,  Permanence,  and 
Labor  are  only  accidentally  associated  in.  some  cases  with 
Economic  Quantities,  and  not  with  all  :  and  that  Exchangeability 
is  the  only  Quality  which  is  common  to  all  Economic  Quantities  : 
it  follows  that  Materiality,  Permanence,  and  Labor  must  be 
excluded  from  any  General  Concept  of  an  Economic  Quantity  : 
and  Exchangeability  retained  as  its  sole  general  Quality 

Having  thus  obtained  these  Independent  Economic  Quantities, 
the  whole  purpose  and  object  of  the  Science  is  to  discover  the 
Single  General  Law  which  governs  the  variations  of  their  Ex- 
changeable Relations.  It  is  clear  that  by  the  principle  of  the 
Continuity  of  Science,  and  the  analogy  of  all  Physical  Sciences, 
however  varied  and  complicated  the  different  phenomena  of  Value 
may  be  :  there  can,  by  no  possibility,  be  more  than  One  General 
Law  of  Value  :  or  a  single  General  Equation  of  Economics : 
whatever  it  may  be 

Fundamental  Conditions  of  the  General  Equation  of 
Economics 

23.  Now,  let  A  and  B  be  any  two  Quantities  whatever 
supposed  perfectly  general :  it  is  quite  clear  that  their  Exchange- 
able Relations  are  contained  within  the  following  limits — 

oo  A  =  0  B 
&c.  =  &c. 
2  A  =  B 

A  =  B 

A  =  2  B 
&c.  =  &c. 
0  A  =  a:  15 
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The  meaning  of  which  is  simply  this — Let  the  Exchangeable 
Relation  between  A  and  B  gradually  and  continuously  change 
from  where  the  greatest  possible  Quantity  of  A  will  exchange  for 
the  least  possible  Quantity  of  B  :  to  where  the  least  possible 
Quantity  of  A  will  exchange  for  the  greatest  possible  Quantity 
of  B 

Now  the  Law  of  Continuity  says  that  a  Quantity  cannot  pass 
from  one  amount  to  another  by  any  change  of  conditions  without 
passing  through  all  intermediate  degrees  of  magnitude  according 
to  the  intermediate  conditions 

Hence,  we  affirm  by  virtue  of  the  Law  of  Continuity — 

1.  That  if  it  can  be  indubitably  proved  that  Any  particular 
Law  is  true  at  any  One  point  in  the  range  of  Prices :  that  mine 
Law  must  be  necessarily  true  at  All  points  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  Prices 

2.  That  as  the  symbols  A  and  B  are  perfectly  general,  if 
any  iLatv  whatever  can  be  proved  to  be  true  in  the  Variations  of 
the  Exchangeable  Relation  of  Any  Two  Quantities  tvhatever,  that 
Law  must  necessarily  be  true  in  the  Exchangeable  Relations  of 
All  Quantities  whatever 

Thus,  by  the  Law  of  Continuity  we  are  enabled  to  affirm  that — 

If  any  Laiu  whatever  can  be  proved  to  be  true  at  any  one 
point  in  the  range  of  Prices^  between  any  Two  Quantities  what- 
ever, that  same  Law  must  necessarily  be  true  at  All  points  in 
the  range  of  Prices,  and  between  all  Quantities  whatever 

And  as  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  preceding,  we  may 
affirm  that — 

If  any  Law  can  be  proved  Not  to  be  true  with  regard  to  the 
Relation  of  Any  Two  Quantities  ivhatever,  that  Law  cannot  be 
a  General  Law  of  Economics 

Furthermore,  as  it  is  a  universally  acknowledged  principle  of 
Natural  Philosophy  that  that  Law  only  is  the  true  one  which 
explains  all  the  phenomena,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  un- 
questionable truth  in  Economics  that — 
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If  two  or  more  Forms  of  Expression  will  explain  or  account 
for  any  phenomena  regarding  Price,  or  the  change  of  Price,  that 
Form  of  Expression  only  is  to  be  adopted  as  the  true  one  ivhich 
explain*  All  the  phenomena  in  the  Science,  and  not  that  particular 
case,  or  class  of  cases,  only 

Xow  as  we  have  shown  in  the  Introduction  that  the  Ricardo- 
Mill  Theory  of  Value  violates  every  one  of  these  fundamental 
principles  of  Natural  Philosophy — and  as  Mill  himself  says  that 
the  Laws  of  Economics  are  to  be  formed  by  consciously  and 
deliberately  following  the  methods  adopted  in  Physical  Science — 
it  follows  that  the  Ricardo-Mill  Theory  of  Value  is  to  be  utterly 
rejected,  and  we  have  now  to  investigate  the  True  Law  of  Value  : 
or  the  General  Equation  of  Economics 

Economics  is  a  Physical  Science  because  it  is  a  pure  Science 
of  Causes  and  Effects.  There  being  three  Orders  of  Exchange- 
able Quantities,  and,  therefore,  Six  different  kinds  of  Exchange, 
the  object  of  the  Science  is  to  determine  the  Laws  of  the 
phenomena  of  these  exchanges — that  is,  to  determine  the  laws 
which  govern  the  changes  in  their  numerical  Relations  of 
Exchange.  Hence  we  have  a  new  Order  of  Variable  Quantities  : 
and  the  Laws  which  govern  this  new  Order  of  Variable  Quantities 
must  be  in  strict  harmony  with  the  Laws  which  govern  the 
Relations  of  Variable  Quantities  in  general.  The  same  general 
principles  of  reasoning  wrhich  govern  the  relations  of  the  stars  in 
their  courses  must  govern  the  varying  relations  of  Economic 
Quantities 

The  fact  is  that  Astronomy  is  the  physical  science  which  is 
the  type  of  Economics.  The  fundamental  problem  of  Economics 
is  identically  the  same  as  the  fundamental  problem  of  Astronomy. 
The  Astronomer  sees  a  number  of  Quantities — the  heavenly 
bodies — moving  in  all  sorts  of  directions — sometimes  advancing, 
sometimes  apparently  stationary,  sometimes  retrograding — and 
his  object  is  to  discover  a  Single  General  Law  which  accounts 
for  and  governs  all  these  varying  relations.  So  the  Economist 
sees  a  vast  multitude  of  Quantities  constantly  changing  their 
numerical  relation  to  each  other,  and  his  object  is  to  discover  a 
single  General  Law  which  governs  all  these  varying  relations. 
Economics,  like  Astronomy,  is  a  pure  Science  of  Ratios 
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Lord  Lauderdale's  Law  of  Value 

24.  Now,  how  is  the  great  General  Law  of  Astronomy 
determined  ?  In  this  way.  Let  the  heavenly  bodies  at  any  given 
instant  be  in  any  position.  They  then  change  their  positions : 
the  problem  is  to  discover  the  Law  which  governs  these  changes 
of  relation 

We  must  proceed  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  Economics 

Let  any  number  of  Economic  Quantities  at  any  given  time 
have  any  given  relation  to  each  other.  They  then  change  their 
relations  to  each  other  :  then  the  problem  is  to  discover  the  single 
General  Law  which  accounts  for  and  governs  these  changes  of 
relation 

Lord  Lauderdale  states  the  case  in  this  way — 

Take  any  two  Quantities,  A  and  B,  which  may  vary  with  respect 
to  each  other.  First  let  A  remain  constant  while  B  varies 

Then  the  ratio  of  B  to  A  will  change  from  Four  Causes 

It  would  Increase  in  Value — 

1.  From  a  Diminution  of  Quantity 

2.  From  an  Increase  of  Demand 
It  would  Diminish  in  Value — 

1 .  From  an  Increase  of  Quantity 

2.  From  a  Diminution  of  Demand 

Now,  as  the  Variation  of  A  with  respect  to  B  will  be  governed  by 
exactly  the  same  Four  Causes  :  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Variation 
of  both  Quantities  will  be  governed  by  Eight  Independent  Causes: 
and  if  these  be  connected  in  the  form  of  an  Equation,  that  will 
manifestly  be  the  true  General  Law  of  Value :  or  the  true 
General  Equation  of  Economics 

And  as  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  fraction  containing  no  less  than 
Eight  Independent  Variables,  it  at  once  shows  the  supremely 
complicated  nature  of  the  Science 

Lord  Lauderdale  has  thus  the  credit  of  having  established 
the  true  General  Equation  of  Economics.  This  comprehends 
the  whole  science  of  Pure,  or  Analytical,  Economics  :  exactly  as 
the  great  Law  of  Newton's  governs  the  relations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies 

This  complicated  Equation  is  the  full  expression  of  what  is 
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popularly  known  as  the  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand.  All 
Economists  admit  that  it  is  true  when  the  prices  of  things  are 
very  low  :  they  also  admit  that  it  is  true  when  the  prices  of 
things  are  very  high  :  they  therefore  admit  that  it  is  true  at  the 
extremes  of  prices  :  and,  therefore,  as  it  is  true  at  the  extremes 
of  prices  :  the  Law  of  Continuity  affirms  that  it  is  necessarily 
true  at  all  points  in  the  range  of  prices  between  the  extremes : 
that  is  that  it  is  universally  true :  and  therefore  that  it  is  the 
true  General  Law  of  Value :  or  the  true  General  Equation  of 
Economics 

Remarks  on  the  General  Equation  of  Economics 

25.  The  General  Equation  of  Economics  is,  therefore,  a 
Compound  Ratio  of  a  very  complicated  nature  :  and  to  apply  it 
to  particular  cases  requires  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  :  but  yet  it  is  demonstrably  true :  and  the 
whole  Science  must  be  constructed,  taking  that  Equation  as  the 
basis 

In  obtaining  this  General  Equation  we  have  followed  the 
method  invariably  used  in  all  Physical  Science.  We  have 
obtained  the  Independent  Variables,  and  connected  them  by  a 
General  Law,  or  Formula.  This  insures  Certainty  to  the 
Science  :  but  it  is  on  the  last  point  that  the  real  difficulty  arises : 
namely,  in  giving  Precision,  or  Numerical  amounts,  to  the  Co- 
efficients. It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  say  what  numerical 
variations  in  Supply  and  Demand  produce  definite  variations  in 
Value.  This  has  been  attempted  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of 
corn  :  but  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  obtain  exact  numerical 
data  :  and  in  fact  though  the  same  General  Law  is  true  in  all 
cases,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  it  varies  in  every  particular 
case  :  and  that  the  same  absolute  variation  in  Supply  and 
Demand  in  various  Quantities  will  produce  great  differences  in 
the  variations  of  their  numerical  Values 

It  is  this  impossibility  of  giving  exact  numerical  Values  to 
the  co-efficients  which  makes  many  persons  suppose  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  Economics  an  Exact  science.  It  is  sometimes 
supposed  that  for  a  science  to  be  an  exact  one,  it  is  necessary  that 
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its  Laws  should  be  capable  of  exact  Quantitative  statement. 
This,  however,  is  an  error  which  has  been  specially  pointed  out 
by  Comte,  who  well  shows  the  difference  between  Certainty  and 
Precision  in  Science.  To  constitute  an  Exact  Science,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  its  laws  can  be  ascertained  with  numerical 
Precision  :  but  only  that  the  Reasoning  be  Exact,  or  Certain. 
He  says  that  a  dangerous  prejudice  has  sprung  up :  that  because 
the  Precision  of  different  Sciences  is  very  unequal,  their  Certainty 
is  so  too.  This  tends  to  discourage  the  study  of  the  most  difficult : 
Precision  and  Certainty  are  perfectly  distinct.  An  absurd  pro- 
position may  be  very  precise  :  as  that  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  three  right  angles.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Certain  pro- 
position may  not  be  Precise  :  as  that  a  man  will  die.  Hence 
though  the  different  sciences  may  vary  in  Precision,  that  will 
not  affect  their  Certainty 

This  observation  applies  most  forcibly  to  Economics.  Some 
persons  are  apt  to  despise  it  because  it  does  not  bring  out  its 
results  with  the  same  precision  as  Mathematics.  This,  however, 
is  a  grievous  mistake.  In  Economics  the  Causes  of  Phenomena 
can  be  ascertained  with  absolute  certainty  :  this  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  constitute  Economics  an  Exact  science.  Because 
the  method  of  producing  a  required  result  being  pointed  out 
with  absolute  certainty,  it  has  only  to  be  put  into  force  until  the 
result  is  produced 

In  considering  the  General  Equation  of  Economics  we  see  the 
application  of  Bacon's  aphorism1 — "  That  which  in  Theory  is  the 
Cause,  in  Practice  is  the  Rule  " 

No  other  Quantities  but  Demand  and  Supply  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  Equation  :  it  is  therefore  certain  that  no  other  Causes 
influence  Value,  or  changes  of  Value,  except  Intensity  of  Demand 
and  Limitation  of  Supply.  It  is  certain  that  neither  Labor  nor 
Cost  of  Production  have  any  direct  influence  on  Value :  it  can . 
only  be  by  affecting  the  Demand  or  the  Supply  :  and  that  no 
change  of  Labor,  nor  of  Cost  of  Production,  can  have  any 
influence  on  Value,  unless  they  produce  a  change  in  the  relation 
of  Supply  and  Demand 

*Xov.  Org.,Bk.  1,  Aph.  3 
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By  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  create  a  rigorously  Exact 
Theory  of  Economics :  and  by  reverently  following  the  precepts 
of  the  mighty  prophet  of  Inductive  Philosophy,  and  the  immortal 
creators  of  the  various  Inductive  Sciences,  it  is  seen  that 
Economics,  as  a  Moral  Science,  is  fitted  to  take  rank  with  Me- 
chanics and  Optics  as  a  great  Positive  Inductive  Physico- 
Moral  Science  :  and  it  is  the  only  Moral  Science  capable  of  being 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  Exact  Science 

In  interpreting,  however,  the  General  Equation  of  Economics 
it  is  necessary  to  make  an  observation.  It  is  sometimes  supposed 
that  Value  is  only  affected  by  the  actually  existing  quantity  of 
produce  which  is  brought  into  the  market.  This,  however,  is 
not  so.  The  expected  quantity  which  may  be  brought  into  the 
market  has  a  most  important  influence  on  the  value  of  the  exist- 
ing Quantity.  If  there  was  a  general  failure  of  the  coming  crops, 
that  would  exert  a  most  potent  influence  on  the  present  Value  of 
the  existing  stock.  Or  if  prices  had  been  very  high  in  conse- 
quence of  great  scarcity  of  supplies  and  the  coming  crops  promised 
to  be  very  abundant,  that  would  exercise  a  most  potent  influence 
in  diminishing  the  Value  of  the  present  stock.  Hence  the  word 
Quantity  in  the  general  Equation  must  denote  the  Quantity, 
actual  or  expected 

Similarly  the  word  Demand  must  denote  the  Demand,  actual 
or  expected 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  THEORY  OF  CREDIT 

Preliminary  Remarks 

We  have  now  to  explain  the  organisation  of  the  great  System 
of  Credit— that  is  to  say,  the  Creation — the  Circulation,  and 
the  Extinction  of  Credits  or  Debts — the  great  marvel  of  modern 
commerce.  What  the  Steam  Engine  is  in  machinery,  what 
the  Differential  Calculus  is  in  Mathematics,  that  is  Credit  in 
Commerce 

Demosthenes  was  the  first  person  that  we  are  aware  of,  even 
in  the  very  rudimentary  state  of  Credit  in  his  day,  to  perceive 
and  declare  that  Credit  is  Wealth  and  Capital 

The  Roman  and  Greek  Jurists  unanimously  declared  that 
Rights  of  action,  i.e.,  Credits,  or  Debts,  are  Wealth,  goods  and 
chattels,  merchandise,  saleable  commodities 

While  the  mole-eyed  Economists  of  the  last  century  declared 
that  all  Wealth  is  the  product  of  land  and  labor,  a  sentiment 
which  is  by  no  means  extinct  at  the  present  day,  that  keen- 
sighted  metaphysician,  Bishop  Berkeley,  repeatedly  declared  in  his 
Queries1  that  Money  and  Credit  are  essentially  of  the  same 
nature :  and  that  Money  is  only  the  highest  form  of  Credit :  and 
even  in  his  day  he  asks2 — "  Whether  the  Wealth  of  the  richest 
nations  in  Christendom  doth  not  consist  in  Paper  (i.e.  Credit) 
vastly  more  than  in  gold  and  silver  " 

The  Economists  steadfastly  refused  to  admit  that  Credit  is 
Wealth  :  but  all  the  mercantile  Economists  were  dead  against 
them  on  this  point 

We  have  already  shown  that  Adam  Smith  and  J.  B.  Say 
include  Credit  under  Wealth  and  Capital 

l  See    p.  76,  ante 
2  Query,  427 
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John  Stuart  Mill  says1 — "  An  Order,  or  Note  of  hand,  or  Bill 
of  Exchange  payable  at  sight  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  while  the 
Credit  of  the  giver  is  unimpaired,  is  worth  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  gold  itself " — which  shows  that  he  recognised  Instru- 
ments of  Credit  as  independent  Property 

He  also  says" — "  But  we  have  now  found  that  there  are  other 
things,  such  as  Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  Cheques 
which  circulate  as  Money  :  and  perform  all  the  functions  of  it  " 

Truly  said  Daniel  Webster3 — "  Credit  is  the  vital  air  of 
modern  commerce.  It  has  done  more,  a  thousand  times,  to 
enrich  nations,  than  all  the  mines  of  all  the  world.  It  has 
excited  labor,  stimulated  manufactures,  pushed  commerce  over 
every  sea,  and  brought  every  nation,  every  kingdom,  and  every 
small  tribe  among  the  races  of  men,  to  be  known  to  all  the  rest : 
it  has  raised  armies,  equipped  navies,  and  triumphing  over  the 
gross  power  of  mere  numbers,  it  has  established  national 
superiority  on  the  foundation  of  intelligence,  wealth  and  well 
directed  industry.  Credit  is  to  Money  what  Money  is  to  articles 
of  merchandise  " 

So  says  M.  Gustave  du  Puynode4 — "  However  fruitful  have 
been  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  which  for  a  long  time 
after  Columbus,  seemed  buried  the  fortune  of  the  world,  there  is 
yet  a  discovery  more  precious  for  humanity,  and  which  has 
already  produced  more  wealth  than  America  :  that  is  the  dis- 
covery of  Credit,  a  world  altogether  imaginary,  but  vast  as  space, 
inexhaustible  as  the  resources  of  the  mind  " 

It  is  one  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  Law  that  a 
Credit,  or  Debt,  is  a  species  of  Property 

Thus  Mr.  Williams  says5 — 

"  Choses-in-action  (i.e.,  Credits,  or  Debts),  having  now  become 
assignable,  become  an  important  kind  of  Personal  Property  " 

1  Princ.  of  Pol.  Econ.,  Bk.  III.,  ch.  xii.,  §  1 

2  Ibid.,  Bk.  III.,  ch.  xii.,  §  5 

3  Speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  18  March,  1834 

4  De  la  Monnaie,  du  Credit,  et  de  l'lmi*jt,  p,  110 

*>Law  of  Personal  Property,  p.  5 

Q 
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Again1— "  A  legal  Chose-in-action  constitutes  a  valuable 
Personal  Property  " 

Also — "  In  addition  to  goods  and  chattels  in  possession,  which 
have  always  been  personal  property,  and  to  Debts  which  have 
long  been  considered  so  " 

So,  also,  Mr.  Justice  Byles  says2 — "  This  species  of  Property 
(Bills  and  Notes)  is  now  in  aggregate  value  inferior  only  to  the 
land,  or  funded  debt,  of  the  kingdom."  If  we  include  all  Credit, 
it  exceeds  many  times  the  funded  debt 

So  Chancellor  Kent  says3 — "  As  they  serve  the  purposes  of 
cash,  facilitate  commerce,  and  are  the  visible  representatives  of 
property,  they  may  be  truly  said  to  enlarge  the  Capital  Stock  of 
Wealth  in  circulation,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  trade  of  the 
country  " 

At  the  present  time  Credit  is  by  far  the  most  gigantic  species 
of  Property  in  this  country,  and  the  trade  in  Debts  is  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  most  colossal  branch  of  commerce.  The  subject 
of  Credit  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  intricate  branches  of 
Mercantile  Law.  The  merchants  who  trade  in  Debts — namely 
Bankers — are  now  the  Rulers  and  Regulators  of  Commerce :  they 
almost  control  the  fortunes  of  States.  As  there  are  shops  for 
dealing  in  bread,  in  furniture,  in  clothes,  and  every  other  species 
of  property  ;  so  there  are  shops,  some  of  the  most  palatial  struc- 
tures of  modern  times,  for  the  express  purpose  of  dealing  in 
Debts  :  and  these  shops  are  called  Banks 

And  as  there  are  corn  markets  and  fish  markets,  and  many 
other  sorts  of  markets :  so  there  is  a  market  for  buying  and 
selling  Foreign  Debts  :  which  is  called  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Thus  Banks  are  nothing  but  Debt  Shops:  and  the  Royal 
Exchange  is  the  great  Debt  Market  of  Europe 

It  was  out  of  discussions  on  the  Nature  of  Credit  that  the 
modern  Science  of  Economics  took  its  rise  :  and  yet  it  is  the 
subject  which  has  been  least  understood,  if  that  be  possible,  by 
Economical  writers.  Considering  the  mighty  part  which  Credit 

1  Law  of  Personal  Property,  p.  8 

2  A  Treatise  on  Bills  cf  Exchange,  Preface 

3  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  vol.  III.,  p.  87 
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plays  in  modern  commerce,  and  the  effects  it  has  had  for  weal  or 
for  woe  upon  nations,  we  should  naturally  have  expected  that 
Economists  would  have  thoroughly  worked  out  the  subject,  and 
have  been  unanimously  agreed  upon  its  nature  and  effects.  So 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  upon  no  subject  whatever,  if 
that  be  possible,  are  they  more  utterly  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  with  themselves.  They  have,  as  we  have  quoted,  some 
perfunctory  passages  extolling  the  powers  of  Credit,  but  there  is 
not  one  who  ever  had  any  more  conception  of  the  principles  and 
mechanism  of  the  great  System  of  Credit  than  a  mole  has  of  the 
constitution  of  Sirius 

The  descriptions  I  have  quoted  of  the  marvellous  powers  of 
Credit  are  undoubtedly  true,  but  unfortunately  there  is  a  reverse  to 
the  medal.  If  Credit  in  modern  times,  when  rightly  used,  has  pro- 
duced all  these  wonderful  effects  :  when  misused  it  has  produced 
catastrophes  of  a  corresponding  magnitude.  False  Theories  of 
Credit,  and  the  abuse  of  Credit,  have  produced  Monetary  Cata- 
clysms which  have  shaken  nations  to  their  foundations,  and 
whose  direful  effects  have  only  been  equalled  by  those  of  the 
most  disastrous  wars 

In  the  following  chapters  we  shall  explain  the  great  Juridical 
and  Scientific  principles  of  the  Theory  of  Credit  :  and  show  how 
they  are  applied  to  the  practical  business  of  Mercantile  Credit — 
Banking — and  the  Foreign  Exchanges.  And  then  we  shall  point 
out  the  fallacies  of  those  false  systems  of  Credit  which  have 
produced  such  calamities  in  the  world 


Q  '1 
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Section  I 
Origin  of  the  System  of  Credit  in  Europe 

1.  If  it  were  asked  how  that  wonderful  people,  the  Romans, 
commencing  with  a  petty  village,  gradually  extended  their  Empire 
over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world,  it  would  probably  be  said 
that  it  was  due  to  their  hardihood  and  their  discipline.  But 
probably  a  cause  which  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  contributed 
in  no  slight  degree  to  the  result — and  that  is  their  wonderful  and 
methodical  habits  of  business 

The  Romans  were,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  creators  of  the 
great  system  of  Credit  in  all  its  branches 

When  the  practice  of  writing  became  general  at  Rome,  a  very 
strict  custom  or  law  grew  up.  It  was  established  that  every 
Dominus,  or  head  of  a  house,  should  keep  a  great  family  ledger, 
as  strict  and  exact  as  those  of  a  modern  banker.  In  this  every 
incident  of  his  life  was  recorded.  In  this  he  was  obliged  to  enter 
all  sums  of  money  borrowed  and  lent :  all  trade  profits  and  losses  : 
all  his  revenues  and  profits,  his  outgoings,  and  expenses  of  every 
description.1  These  family  ledgers  were  the  only  legal  evidence 
of  debt  among  Roman  citizens  receivable  in  Courts  of  Justice* 
And  it  was  from  these  family  ledgers  that  the  whole  of  the  modern 
system  of  bookkeeping  and  Credit  has  been  developed 

It  seems  that  every  occurrence  was  noted  down  day  by  day  in 
a  waste  book,  termed  Adversaria  :  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
the  various  items  were  arranged  under  their  proper  heads  in  the 
Ledger,  which  was  termed  Tabula,  or  Codex  accepti  et  expensi, 
which  was  intended  to  be  preserved  as  an  heirloom  in  the  family. 
Every  five  years  the  Dominus  was  obliged  to  swear  to  the  truth  of 
the  Codex  before  the  Censors  :  and  it  was  regarded  as  invested 
almost  with  a  species  of  sanctity 

A  great  difference  was  made  between  the  Adversaria  and  the 
Codex.  Cicero  says2 — "  He  acknowledges  that  he  has  not  the 

1  Ortolan,  Explication  Historique  des  Institute,  §  1,416 
2  Pro  lioscio  Comoedo 
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sum  entered  in  his  Ledger  {Codex} :  but  he  insists  that  it  is 
entered  in  his  day-book  (Adversaria}.  Are  you  then  so  fond  of 
yourself,  and  have  such  an  exalted  opinion  of  yourself,  as  to  sue 
•for  money,  not  on  the  evidence  of  the  Ledger,  but  of  your  Day- 
book ?  It  is  arrogant  to  bring  forward  your  Ledger  instead  of 
witnesses  :  but  is  it  not  madness  to  bring  forward  your  own  scraps 
of  writing  and  notes  ?  If  these  notes  have  the  same  force  and 
weight  and  authority  as  the  Ledger,  what  is  the  use  of  making  a 
Ledger  ?  to  make  entries  in  it  ?  or  to  keep  it  in  regular  order  ?  or 
to  make  a  permanent  record  of  old  writings  ?  But  if  we  have  an 
established  custom  to  make  a  Ledger  because  we  put  no  trust  in 
notes  :  is  that  to  be  considered  of  weight,  and  approved  before  a 
judge,  which  we  ourselves  consider  weak  and  unreliable  ?  AVhy 
is  it  that  we  write  notes  without  much  care,  and  we  write  the 
Ledger  with  great  care  ?  Because  the  one  is  to  last  a  month  and 
the  other  is  to  last  for  ever.  The  former  are  soon  erased  :  and 
the  others  are  preserved  with  religious  care :  the  former  preserve 
the  memory  for  a  short  time,  the  latter  pledge  the  good  faith  and 
honesty  of  a  man  for  ever.  Notes  are  thrown  away  :  the  Ledger 
is  kept  in  order.  Therefore  nobody  produces  notes  in  evidence 
in  a  cause,  but  they  do  produce  the  Ledger,  and  read  the  entries." 

This  family  Ledger  was  kept  in  the  Area,  the  chest  or  safe  in 
the  Tablinum,  or  apartment  opposite  the  door  of  the  Atrium,  or 
central  hall  of  the  Eornan  house,  where  all  the  records  and 
archives  were  kept 

The  System  of  Credit 

2.     The  great  System  of  Credit  comprehends — 

1.  The  Creation  of  Obligations 

2.  The  Transfer  of  Credits,  or  Debts 

3.  The  Extinction  of  Obligations 

which  will  be  fully  discussed  in  the  following  sections 

The  following  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Theory 

of  Credit- 
Demosthenes  about  350  B.C.  first  perceived  and  declared  that 

Credit  is  Wealth  and  Capital 
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But  Concrete  Practice  has  always  preceded  Abstract  Theory 

The  Romans  invented  book-keeping,  and  the  business  which 
in  modern  language  is  technically  termed  Banking  :  the  Eoman 
bankers  invented  Cheques  and  Bills  of  Exchange  :  and  the  Roman 
Jurists  elaborated  the  juridical  Theory  of  Credit 

Some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  Credit  are  set  forth  in 
the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  which  was  the  text-book  for  students 
from  the  age  of  the  Antonines  till  Justinian 

But  the  Jurists  Ulpian,  Modestinus,  Paulus,  Javolenus  and 
Papiuian,  the  greatest  Jurists  the  world  ever  saw,  worked  out 
the  complete  Juridical  Theory  of  Credit — except  only  on  one 
point.  And  from  the  emphatic  way  in  which  certain  elementary 
principles  are  laid  down  by  these  writers,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
there  were  silly  persons  at  Rome  who  chattered  about  Credit,  just 
as  there  are  at  the  present  day.  The  principles  elaborated  by 
these  great  Jurists  were  incorporated  in  the  Pandects  of  Justinian 
and  in  the  Basilica,  and  have  been  the  Mercantile  Law  of  Europe 
ever  since.  They  are  contained  in  every  Continental  text-book  of 
Jurisprudence :  but  on  this  subject  English  text-books  are 
lamentably  defective 

The  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Jurists  were,  however,  inadequate 
for  the  complete  Theory  of  Credit :  as  they  chiefly  regarded  the 
subject  from  the  Creditor's  side,  and  only  very  slightly  from  the 
Debtor's  side 

But  in  every  Obligation  there  are  two  sides  :  the  Creditor's,  or 
the  Active,  or  Positive,  side  :  and  the  Debtor's,  or  the  Passive,  or 
Negative,  side 

Accordingly  for  the  last  150  years,  from  the  days  of  Maclaurin 
at  least,  matheinaticans  have  been  in  the  habit  of  terming  Debts 
Negative  Quantities.  But  very  few  have  given  any  explanation 
of  what  they  mean  by  terming  a  Debt  a  Negative  Quantity: 
and  those  who  have  done  so,  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Mercantile  Law,  and  the  facts  of  Commerce,  have 
entirely  failed  in  giving  an  explanation  which  can  be  received  as 
suitable  for  Economic  science 

If  the  subject  had  been  handled  by  mathematicans  who  were 
well  trained  in  Mercantile  Law  and  practical  business,  there  never 
would  have  been  the  slightest  difficulty.  But,  unfortunately,  it 
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has  been  treated  by  a  series  of  literary  and  mathematical  writers, 
who  were  entirely  deficient  in  the  necessary  knowledge,  and  they 
have  fallen  into  a  mass  of  errors,  which  are  fully  provided  for  in 
the  Digest,  and  in  every  Continental  treatise  on  Jurisprudence 

It  is  well  known  that  although  mathematicians  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  Algebraical  Signs,  or  their  equivalents,  for 
1600  years,  and  have  given  the  empirical  rules  for  their  combina- 
tion :  it  is  only  within  the  present  century  that  their  scientific 
principles  have  been  understood  :  and  only  within  the  last  sixty 
years  that  they  have  been,  explained  in  popular  treatises  on. 
Algebra.  We  must  therefore  explain  the  modern  Theory  of 
Algebraical  Signs,  and  their  application  in  mathematics  and 
physical  science  :  and  then  give  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
Mercantile  Law  and  the  facts  of  Commerce  :  and  then  discover 
the  interpretation  of  these  Signs  which  is  suitable  for  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  Economics 

By  applying  the  principles  of  the  great  modern  Theory  of 
Algebraical  Signs,  combined  with  the  subtlest  and  most  abstruse 
principles  of  Mercantile  Law  and  practical  business,  I  have 
demonstrated  the  Theory  of  Credit  simultaneously  from  the 
Creditor's  side  and  the  Debtor's  side 

One  difficulty,  however,  the  Roman  Jurists  were  unable  to 
solve,  and  it  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  insoluble 

In  1888  I  at  last  succeeded  in  solving  this  difficulty  ;  which 
was  first  fully  done  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  :  and  the 
Theory  of  Credit  is  now  absolutely  complete 

Thus,  from  the  year  350  B.C.  to  1888  A.D.,  it  has  taken  2,238 
years  to  bring  the  Theory  of  Credit  to  absolute  perfection 

The  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Jurists  are  of  course  expressed 
in  words.  But  we  shall  find  that  Jurists  working  separately: 
Algebraists  working  separately  :  and  the  practice  of  Mercantile 
men  acting  separately  and  independently  from  their  own  instincts: 
are  all  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  And  when  we  fuse 
these  three  together — an  exposition  of  the  facts  of  Commerce — 
an  exposition  of  the  Juridical  Theory  of  Credit — and  show  the 
application  of  the  Theory  of  Algebraical  Signs  to  these  facts  of 
Commerce  and  Juridical  principles  of  Credit — we  shall  find  a 
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most  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  use  of  these  Signs  strictly 
in  accordance  with  their  use  in  Mathematics  and  Physical 
Science 

It  is  too  often  the  custom  to  consider  the  system  of  Credit  as 
pure  haphazard  empiricism.  The  following  sections  will  show 
that  this  is  an  entire  error :  and  that  the  whole  system  may  be 
reduced  to  the  strictest  scientific  demonstration  :  we  shall  be  able 
to  carry  the  Theory  of  Credit  to  a  greater  state  of  perfection  than 
it  was  left  by  the  Roman  Jurists,  by  removing  an  obscurity 
which  has  puzzled  Jurists  and  divines  for  centuries :  and  we 
shall  be  able  for  the  first  time  to  bring  Economic  Theory  to  the 
level  of  Mercantile  Practice 
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Section  II 
ON  THE   CREATION  OF   OBLIGATIONS 

On  the  Method  of  Contracting  a  Loan  among  the  Romans 

3.  For  many  centuries  the  Romans  divided  Property  into 
two  classes,  according  to  the  manner  by  which  it  might  be 
alienated,  sold,  or  transferred.  That  species  of  property  which 
they  first  possessed,  and  were  first  accustomed  to  consider  as  the 
patrimony  of  the  house,  or  Domus,  they  termed  Res  Mancipi: 
and  this  could  only  be  transferred  by  certain  very  strict  formalities. 
Other  property  which  they  held  in  less  esteem  at  first,  or  which 
they  acquired  afterwards,  might  be  transferred  by  simple  delivery. 
This  kind  of  property  was  termed  Res  nee  Mancipi 

The  list  of  property  classed  as  Res  Mancipi  was  formed  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Republic  :  and  was  never  extended  beyond  its 
first  limits.  All  new  species  of  property  was  classed  under  Res 
nee  Mancipi 

Thus  the  Money  of  the  early  Romans  was  copper :  and 
accordingly  copper  money  was  included  under  Res  Mancipi:  but 
gold  and  silver  money  were  of  much  later  introduction,  and  they 
were  classed  under  Res  nee  Mancipi 

Rural  servitudes  in  Italy  were  classed  as  Res  Mancipi:  but 
the  Rights  of  Obligations,  as  well  as  all  other  Incorporeal  Pro- 
perty, were  classed  as  Res  nee  Mancipi 

The  sale  or  alienation  of  the  Res  Mancipi  could  only  be 
effected  by  certain  very  strict  formalities,  which  were  necessary  to 
insure  a  good  title,  in  an  age  when  written  conveyances  were 
unknown.  This  form  of  sale  was  termed  Mancipiwrn^  or  Manci- 
pcttio.  Gaius  says  that  it  was  effected  in  the  presence  of  five 
witnesses,  Roman  citizens  of  full'  age,  and  also  another  citizen, 
who  held  the  pair  of  bronze  scales,  and  hence  called  Libn'pcns. 
The  purchaser  holding  a  bronze  ingot  said  thus — "  I  say  that  this 
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man  is  mine  by  the  Common  Law  of  the  Romans,  and  that  he  is 
bought  by  me  with  this  bronze  ingot  and  bronze  scales."  He 
then  struck  the  scales  with  the  ingot,  and  gave  it  to  the  seller  as 
representing  the  price 

As  has  been  shown,  every  Loan  of  Money  is  a  Sale,  in  which 
the  property  in  the  Money  is  ceded  to  the  borrower.  The  Money 
thus  ceded  was  called  a  Hutuum :  because  it  was  given  in 
exchange  for  the  Right  to  demand  an  equal  sum  at  a  future  time. 
As  aes  was  a  Res  Mancipi,  every  Loan  of  Money  required  to  be 
made  by  the  Mancipium,  or  the  Sale  per  ces  et  Libram.  But  the 
Right  of  the  Obligation  was  a  Res  nee  Mancipi,  and,  therefore, 
it  might  be  transferred  in  other  ways 

The  Bond  of  Law  created  between  the  two  parties  by  the 
Sale,  or  Loan,  of  the  Mutuum  by  the  formality  of  the  CBS  et  libra 
was  termed  a  Nexus,  us :  and  Nexus  was  the  only  term  used  in 
the  time  of  the  XII.  Tables  (451  B.C.)  to  denote  a  Contract,  or  an 
Obligation 

In  course  of  time  the  cumbrous  form  of  the  CBS  et  libra  was 
dispensed  with  :  and  a  Contract  or  Obligation  could  be  created  by 
simpler  methods.  These  were  the  Obligatio  re  :  the  Obligation 
which  was  created  by  the  Loan  or  advance  of  the  thing  itself : 
the  Obligatio  verbis,  or  the  Verbal  Contract,  termed  Stipulatio  : 
the  Obligatio  litteris,  or  the  Written  Contract,  created  by  entries 
in  the  family  Ledger :  and  finally  the  Obligatio  consensu,  or  the 
Consensual  Contract,  created  by  mutual  consent  without  any 
formalities 

On  the  Stipulatio :  or  Verbal  Contract 

4.  The  Stipulatio,  or  Verbal  Contract,  was  made  by  solemn 
question  and  answer  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  It  was  the 
most  extensive  form  of  making  a  Contract  in  Roman  Law  :  and 
all  other  Contracts  might  be  transformed  into  a  Stipulation 

Supposing  that  the  Stipulatio  was  employed  to  create  an 
Obligation,  or  Contract  of  Debt,  the  lender  delivered  the  sum 
lent  to  the  borrower,  and  asked  him  a  question  of  this  sort — 

"  Do  you  promise  to  deliver  to  me  such  a  sum  at  such  a 
date  ?  " 
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The  borrower  answered  "  I  do  "  :  and  thus  the  Contract  or 
Obligation  was  created 

It  is  said  in  the  Institutes  (iii.,  15),  that  Stipulatio  comes 
from  stipulus.  an  old  word  for  firm,  certain,  ascertained  ;  which 
perhaps  may  come  from  stips 

The  person  who  asked  the  question  was  termed  Stimulator: 
or  Reus  stipulandi 

The  person  who  answered  was  termed  Promittor :  or  Reus 
promitteinU 

The  Stipulation,  or  Contract  by  question  and  answer,  could 
only  form  a  Unilateral  Contract :  or  one  in  which  only  one  party 
is  bound.  If  a  Bilateral,  or  Synallagrnatic,  Contract  was  to  be 
created,  it  was  necessary  to  perform  two  Stipulations 

Several  examples  of  Stipulatio  occur  in  Plautus :  as  in 
Asinaria,  ii.,  4,  18  :  Pseudolus,  i.,  112  :  iv.,  6,  15  :  Curculto,  v.» 
2,  68  :  3,  31,  33  :  Bacch.,  iv.,  8,  41  :  Trinummus,  v.,  2,  34,  39  : 
Rudens,  v.,  2,  47 

The  Marriage  Service  of  the  Church  of  England  is  an 
example  of  a  Bilateral  Contract  effected  by  two  Stipulations 

The  priest  says  to  the  man — "  "Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to 
thy  wedded  wife  ?  "  The  man  answers — "  I  will " 

The  priest  then  says  to  the  woman — "  Wilt  thou  have  this 
man  to  thy  wedded  husband?"  The  woman  answers — "I 
will " 

And  by  these  two  Stipulations  the  Bilateral  Contract  of 
marriage  is  created 

On  Arcaria  Nomina 

5.  It  was  the  duty,  of  every  Roman  Domi/ius,  or  head  of  a 
house,  to  make  an  entry  of  every  sum  borrowed  or  lent  in  his 
Ledger,  Tabula  or  Codex 

If,  therefore,  he  had  lent  a  sum  of  Money  by  any  of  the 
methods  of  making  a  Loan,  the  Creditor  would  duly  enter  it  in 
his  Ledger  at  the  end  of  the  month.  When  he  had  made  this 
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entry  it  was  termed  Arcarium  Nomen :  and  the  Debtor  was 
bound  to  make  a  corresponding  entry  in  his  Ledger 

But  such  an  entry  as  this  in  the  Creditor's  Ledger  was  not  the 
Contract :  it  was  only  evidence  of  the  Contract.  The  Contract 
was  created  by  the  actual  advance  of  the  Money.  It  was  of 
course  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  one  could  make  any  one  else 
his  Debtor  by  simply  making  an  entry  against  him  in  his  Ledger. 

Cicero  says  that  it  is  equally  base  for  a  man  to  make  a  false 
entry  of  money  lent  in  his  Ledger,  as  not  to  make  an  entry  of 
money  borrowed 

On  the  Obligatio  Litteris  :  or  Written  Contract 

6.  But  an  actual  Contract,  or  Obligation,  might  be  made 
by  an  entry  in  the  Ledger 

The  borrower  came  to  the  lender,  and  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  the  lender  advancing  the  Money,  said  to  the  borrower 
something  of  this  sort — 

"  Centum  aureos  expensos  tibi  tuli  ?  " 

"  Have  I  -weighed  out  and  given  you  100  aurei  " 

The  borrower  said — "  Expensos  mihi  tulisti " 

"  You  have  weighed  them  out  and  given  them  to  me  " 

The  Creditor,  then,  with  the  consent  of  the  Debtor,  made  a 
formal  entry  of  the  Loan  in  his  Ledger  :  which  was  termed 
Expensilatio 

The  Debtor  made  a  corresponding  entry  of  money  received  in 
his  Ledger  :  which  was  termed  Acceptilatio 

The  money  when  advanced  by  the  Creditor  was  termed 
pecunia  expensa  lata :  and  when  received  by  the  Debtor,  pecunia 
accepta  relata 

An  entry  of  money  lent  made  in  the  Creditor's  ledger  with  the 
consent  of  the  Debtor,  was  absolutely  conclusive,  and  could  not 
be  questioned.  It  formed  a  valid  Contract  itself  :  whether  the 
money  had  been  actually  advanced  or  not.  And  if  an  action  was 
brought  for  the  money,  the  judge  could  make  no  inquiry  into  the 
actual  facts.  A  solemn  entry  made  with  the  Debtor's  consent 
was  equivalent  to  a  Stipulatio 

And  thus  the  Obligatio  Litteris,  or  Written  Contract  was 
constituted 
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The  Obligatio  Consensu  :  or  Consensual  Contract 

7.  In  the  year  469  A.D.  the  Emperor  Leo  abolished  the 
strict  formalities  of  the  Stipulation  :  and  enacted  that  a  consent 
given  in  any  form  should  be  valid,  if  the  parties  agreed  to  it 

As  an  example  of  .a  Consensual  Contract,  we  may  give  the 
Customs  of  Trade.  All  trades,  such  as  bankers,  have  certain  well 
known  aud  recognised  Customs,  which  though  they  may  be 
unwritten  are  legally  valid  :  and  all  persons  who  have  dealings 
with  them  give  a  consent  to  be  bound  by  them 

On  the  Creation  of  Obligations 

8.  Personal  Credit,  or  Mercantile  Character,  is  Purchasing 
Power  :    and,   as  first  pointed  out   by  Demosthenes,   aud   now 
universally  acknowledged,  is  Wealth.     But  Personal  Credit  does 
not  enter  into  Economics  until  the  merchant  actually  exercises  his 
Credit,  and  makes  a  purchase  with  it 

When  a  merchant  purchases  goods  "on  Credit"  it  is  an 
absolute  sale,  just  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  effected  with  money. 
He  acquires  the  actual  property  in  the  goods  as  fully  and  effectually 
as  if  he  had  paid  for  them  in  money.  In  exchange  for  the  goods 
he  gives  his  Promise  to  pay  their  price  at  a  future  time.  That  is 
he  creates  a  Right  of  action  against  himself.  This  Right  of  action 
is  a  Credit,  or  Creance,  or  Debt,  and  is  the  Price  of  the  goods, 
and  is  the  property  of  the  seller 

Thus,  at  the  very  instant  that  the  Property  in  the  goods  is 
transferred  to  the  buyer,  a  Contract,  or  Obligation,  is  created 
between  the  two  parties,  which  consists  of  two  parts — 

1.  The  Right  to  demand  payment  in  the  person  of  the 
seller,  or  Creditor 

•1.     The  Duty  to  pay  in  the  person  of  the  buyer,  or  Debtor 

These  two  Quantities  constitute  the  Contract,  Obligation,  or 
Bond  of  Law  between  the  two  parties 

The  Obligation  consists  of  two  equal  and  opposite  Quantities  : 

and  may  be  denoted  by  this  symbol  •]  [•  :    where    the 

(.  —  £100  ) 
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(_|_  £100)  denotes  the  Creditor's  Right  to  demand  payment : 
and  the  ( —  £100)  denotes  the  Debtor's  Duty  to  pay 

Also  if  either  of  these  Quantities  be  destroyed,  the  other  is  also 
destroyed  with  it 

Hence,  as  these  two  Equal  and  Opposite  Quantities  come  into 
existence  together  :  can  only  exist  together  :  and  vanish  together  : 
they  are  analogous  to  Polar  Forces 

Division  of  Opinion  among  Jurists  as  to  the  Position  of  the 
Debtor  in  an  Obligation 

9.  We  have  now  come  to  the  most  subtle  and  abstruse  point 
in  all  Economics,  which  will  demand  the  closest  attention : 
because  it  is  the  great  Serbonian  bog  in  which  multitudes  of 
writers,  literary  and  mathematical,  have  been  swallowed  up,  from 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  Mer- 
cantile Law  and  practical  business  :  and  its  rectification  and 
elucidation  will  open  up  a  completely  new  branch  of  inquiry  of 
the  greatest  novelty  and  interest 

When  an  Obligation  has  been  created  between  two  parties  by 
the  sale  of  Money  or  Goods  "on  Credit,"  the  case  of  the  Creditor 
is  clear :  in  exchange  for  the  Money  or  Goods  he  has  received  a 
Right  of  action — which, is  termed  a  Credit  or  a  Debt — which  is  his 
Property  :  and  which  he  can  sell,  or  dispose  of,  in  any  way  he 
pleases,  for  other  Goods,  or  for  Money 

But  a  strong  division  of  opinion  exists  among  Jurists  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Debtor  in  the  Obligation 

When  a  merchant  has  bought  goods  "  on  Credit,"  and  has 
given  a  Bill  at  three  months  for  them — Is  he  in  Debt  at  the 
Present  Time? 

Roman  Jurists  and  English  Jurists  hold  different  doctrines 
on  this  point 

When  an  Obligation  was  contracted  the  Roman  Jurist  said 
dies  cedit:  when  it  became  payable  they  said  dies  venit 

"  Cedere1  diem  significat  incipere  deberi  pecuniain  :  Venire 
diem  significat  cum  diem  venisse  quo  pecunia  peti  possit " 

1  Digest,  50,  16,  213 
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dies1  means  the  day  on  which  money  begins  to  be 
owed:  '  re  nit  dies'  means  the  day  on  which  It  may  be  demanded" 

The  Roman  Jurists  held  that  the  money  was  due  from  the  day 
on  which  the  Obligation  was  contracted  :  but  that  the  Remedy 
was  suspended  until  the  day  of  payment  came 

"  Id1  quod  in  diem  stipulamur,  statim  quidem  debetur  :  sed 
peti  priusquam  dies  venerit  non  potest  " 

"  That  which  we  agree  to  pay  on  a  future  day  is  indeed  due 
at  once  :  but  it  cannot  be  sued  for  until  the  day  of  payment  has 
come  " 

Paulus  says2  —  "  Prassens  obligatio  est,  in  diem  autem  dilata 
solutio  " 

"  The  obligation  is  present,  but  the  payment  is  deferred  until 
the  fixed  day  " 

Ulpian  says3  —  "  Ubi  in  diem  (quis  stipulatus  fuerit)  cessit 
dies,  sed  noiidum  venit  " 

"  Whenever  any  one  has  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  on  a  fixed  day, 
the  obligation  has  begun  to  run,  but  the  day  of  payment  has  not 
come  " 

So  it  was  a  maxim  of  Roman  Law  —  "  Debitum  in  present! 
solvendum  in  future  " 

"  The  money  is  due  at  present,  but  it  is  only  to  be  paid  in 
future  " 

This  doctrine  throws  considerable  confusion  into  the  nature  of 
an  Obligation  :  and  it  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Jurists  had  not  yet  completely  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
idea  that  debitum  meant  the  money  actually  due  :  and  was  only 
then  beginning  to  acquire  the  meaning  of  the  abstract  Incorporeal 
Contract,  which  it  means  now 

But  English  Jurists  hold  quite  different  doctrine.  As  in 
English  Law  and  common  usage  the  word  Debt  (passive)  means 
simply  the  abstract  Personal  Duty  to  pay,  English  Jurists  hold 
that  no  Debt  is  created  until  the  Duty  to  pay  comes  into  existence  : 
i.e.,  until  the  day  of  payment  has  come 

1  Instit  :  Just  :  III.,  15,  2.        2  Digest,  45,  1,  46 
:i  Iiiiest.  50,  17,  213 
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It  is  a  maxim  of  English  Law  that  Credit  unexpired  may  be 
pleaded  tinder  the  General  Issue  :  which  means  that  if  an  action 
is  brought  against  a  person  who  has  contracted  an  Obligation 
payable  at  a  future  time,  before  the  day  of  payment  has  come,  he 
may  reply  that  he  is  not  in  Debt  at  all 

Thus  Pitt  Taylor  says1 — "  In  addition  to  these  examples,  it 
may  be  observed  that  whenever  the  defendant  can  show  that  in 
fact  no  DeU  ever  existed  before  action  brought,  he  may  do  so 
under  the  plea  of  never  indebted 

"  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  action  be  for  goods  sold  and 
delivered,  he  may  defend  himself  under  the  plea  by  proving  that 
they  were  sold  on  Credit  which  was  unexpired  when  the  action 
was  commenced  " 

To  understand  the  following  discussions,  the  reader  will  find 
it  very  useful  to  fix  these  principles  in  his  mind — 

1.  When  a  person  is  only  bound  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  on 
a  future  day  :  he  is  not  in  Debt  at  the  present  time 

2.  That  if  a  person  has  contracted  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  at 
a  future  day  :  his  Creditor  has  no  Right  to  any  of  his  property, 
he  has  no  Jus  in  rem  :  it  is  only  a  claim  against  his  Person,  or 
a  Jus  in  personam 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  these  principles 

1.  Suppose  that  a  tenant  takes  a  house  or  an  apartment,  and 
agrees  to  pay  the  rent  quarterly.     Suppose  that  the  day  after  he 
had  entered  into  possession  the  landlord  came  and  demanded  his 
rent.     What  would  the  tenant  say  ?    He  would  say — "  My  good 
friend,  Mr.  Landlord,  I  owe  you  nothing.     The  bargain  is  that  I 
am  to  have  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  this  house  for  three  months 
before  the  rent  becomes  due  and  payable.     My  Debt,  or  Duty  to 
pay,  does  not  come  into  existence  till  then:  good  morning  to  you." 

2.  So  when  a  farmer  takes  a  farm  on  a  lease  of  19  years, 
and  agrees  to  pay  the  rent  half-yearly  :  the  agreement  is  that  he 
is  to  have  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  farm  for  intervals  of  six 
months,   before   each   instalment   of   rent   becomes  due.      The 
successive  rents  are  intended  and  expected  to  be  paid  out  of  the 

1  Law  of  Evidence,  Vol.  1 
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successive  profits  made  out  of  the  farm.  And  it  is  obviously 
absurd  to  say  that  the  farmer  is  indebted  at  the  present  time  for 
rent  which  only  becomes  due  !'.»  years  hence:  and  is  intended 
and  expected  to  be  paid  out  of  profits  which  will  only  come  into 
existence  ID  years. hence 

:5.  The  same  is  obviously  true  in  the  case  of  a  merchant  who 
has  bought  goods,  and  given  in  exchange  for  them  his  promise  to 
pay  money  for  them  three  mouths  hence.  He  is  not  in  Debt  at 
the  present  time.  The  agreement  is  that  he  is  to  have  the  pro- 
perty in  the  goods  for  three  months,  and  to  dispose  of  them  in 
any  way  he  pleases  so  as  to  make  a  profit  out  of  them  :  and  it  is 
expected  on  both  sides  that  he  is  to  pay  his  bill  out  of  the  profits 
realised  by  the  goods.  No  Debt,  or  Duty  to  pay,  comes  into 
existence  until  the  Bill  becomes  due  and  payable  :  and  the  amount 
of  the  Bill  is  not  to  be  subtracted  from  his  present  property 

4.  It   is   commonly  said   that   this   country  is  "  in  Debt " 
about  £750,000,000.     The  answer  is  that  this  country  is  not  "  in 
Debt  "  one  penny.     For  a  person  to  be  "  in  Debt "  means  that  he 
is   liable   to  pay  a  sum  of  money  on  demand.     Does  any  one 
suppose  that  the  Creditors  of  the  country  can  call  upon  her  to 
pay  £750,000,000  on  demand.     What  the  country  has  undertaken 
to  do  is  to  pay  an  annuity  of  about  £7,000,000  quarterly.     And 
as  soon  as  one  quarter's  annuity  is  paid  she  is  not  in  debt  until 
next  quarter-day  comes  round.     It  would  be  just  as  absurd  to 
say  that  the  farmer  is  in  Debt  at  the  present  time  for  nineteen 
years'  rent.     The  sum  of  £750,000,000  is  merely  the  Sum  of  the 
Present  Values  of  the  annuity 

5.  This  principle  strongly  applies  to  a  case  of  Conscience. 
Suppose  that   a   kind-hearted   instructor   engages   to   prepare  a 
student   for   one   of   the  Public   Services — say  the  Indian  Civil 
Service — and  on  his  success  agrees  to  take  an  Obligation  payable 
five  years  after  date.     On  entering  the  service  the  Candidate  is 
asked  if  he  is  in  Debt.     He  most  properly  and  conscientiously 
replies  that  he  is  "not  in  Debt":  because  he  has  no  sum   of 
money  which  is  payable  by  him  on  demand.     He  is  only  bound 
to  pay  at  the  end  of  five  years  :  and  it  is  quite  understood  on 
both  sides  that  his  Obligation  to  his  instructor  is  to  be  redeemed 
out  of  his  annual  salary 
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This  case  is  an  example  of  Novation,  which  will  be  more  fully 
described  in  a  future  section.  When  the  Candidate  has  won  his 
appointment  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  he  is  no  doubt  in  Debt 
to  his  instructors.  But  if  the  instructor  agrees  to  take  an 
Obligation  payable  five  years  after  date,  that  Obligation  pays, 
extinguishes  and  discharges  the  Debt  payable  as  demand  :  and 
no  new  Debt  arises  until  the  Obligation  becomes  due.  The  Re- 
lease of  the  Debt  payable  on  demand  is  the  Consideration  for  the 
Obligation  payable  five  years  after  date 

The  importance  of  the  consideration  consists  in  this.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  when  a  person  has  to  make  a  payment  at 
a  future  time  :  the  sum  due  is  to  be  subtracted  from  his  present 
property  :  and  is  a  diminution  of  it.  It  is  usual  to  denote  Debts 
by  the  Negative  Sign  —  :  and  according  to  this  view  if  a  person 
possessed  £100,  and  was  bound  to  pay  £30  three  months  hence  : 
and  therefore  his  property  would  be  represented  by  £100  —  £30  : 
it  would  mean  that  his  property  was  only  £70.  On  a  larger  scale 
it  would  mean  that  all  the  Obligations  in  the  nation  were  to  be 
subtracted  from  all  the  property  in  the  nation.  But  this  view  is 
entirely  erroneous.  In  this  case  the  sign  —  does  not  mean 
subtraction.  What  it  does  really  mean  will  be  shewn  further  on. 

The  Debtor  has  the  full  property  in  his  £100  :  to  do  with 
exactly  as  he  pleases.  His  duty  to  pay  has  no  present  existence  : 
it  is  no  subtraction  from  his  present  property.  The  expression 
is  not  to  be  read  as  if  his  property  were  only  £70.  The  Debt  is 
is  a  mere  abstract  Personal  Duty  :  and  a  Personal  Duty  cannot 
be  subtracted  from  a  material  sum  of  hard  money.  The  expres- 
sion is  to  be  read  in  this  way.  He  possessed  £100  in  money  ; 
but  coupled  with  the  Duty  to  pay  £30  at  some  future  given 
time.  Hence  the  sign  —  does  not  mean  subtraction  in  this  case  : 
it  is  a  mere  Memorandum  that  he  has  to  make  an  exchange,  by 
buying  up  a  Right  of  action,  at  some  future  time 

Advantage  of  Adopting  the  Conception  of  Economics  as 
the  Science  of  Commerce  or  Exchanges 

10.  We  now  see  the  advantage  of  adopting  and  firmly 
grasping  the  conception  of  Economics  as  the  Science  of  Commerce, 
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or  Exchanges.  Because  all  the  mechanism  and  phenomena  of  the 
great  System  of  Credit,  which  are  a  hopeless  puzzle  and  an 
inscrutable  perplexity  so  long  as  Economics  is  treated  as  the 
"  Production,  Distribution  and  Consumption  of  Wealth  "  become 
perfectly  clear  and  simple  when  it  is  understood  to  be  the  Science 
of  Commerce,  or  Exchanges 

Every  case  of  a  "  Loan  "  of  Money  or  a  Sale  of  goods  u  on 
Credit "  is  an  exchange  :  or  an  act  of  commerce.  In  exchange 
for  the  Money  or  the  Goods  a  Right  of  action  is  created  :  and  is 
the  Price  of  the  goods.  This  Right  of  action  is  a  Saleable 
Commodity  :  which  may  be  bought  and  sold  like  any  material 
chattel  :  and  it  has  Value  because  it  will  be  paid  in  money.  This 
Right  of  action  may  circulate  in  commerce  exactly  like  a  piece  of 
money,  and  effect  exchanges  exactly  like  a  piece  of  money,  until 
it  is  paid  off  and  extinguished  :  and  then  it  ceases  to  exist 

The  Debt  was  created  by  one  exchange  :  it  then  may  effect 
any  number  of  exchanges  :  and  when  it  is  due,  the  holder  of  it 
brings  it  to  the  Debtor  who  gives  the  Money  in  exchange  for  the 
Right  of  action.  Thus  the  Debt  is  created  by  one  exchange,  and 
is  annihilated,  or  extinguished,  by  another  exchange  :  and  thus 
the  whole  system  and  operations  on  Credit  are  merely  a  series  of 
Exchanges 

On  the  Errors  made  by  some  Mathematicians  in  terming  Debts 
Negative  Quantities 

11.  The  Juridical  Theory  of  Credit  worked  out  by  the 
Roman  jurists  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  They 
explained  how  Credits,  Rights  of  action,  or  Debts  are  Created : 
how  they  may  be  Transferred  :  and  how  they  are  Extinguished. 
But  this  is  not  sufficient  for  the  full  scientific  Theory  of  the 
subject :  because  they  treated  these  Credits  almost  entirely  from 
the  Creditor's  side 

But  in  every  Obligation  there  are  two  parties  :  the  Creditor 
and  the  Debtor 

Now  when  two  persons  are  bound  together  by  an  Obligation, 
such  as  that  of  Debt,  it  is  usual  to  term  the  Creditor  the  Active, 
or  Positive,  Agent :  and  the  Debtor  the  Passive,  or  Negative 
Agent 

R  2 
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Hence,  to  complete  the  full  scientific  Theory  of  Credit  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  it  from  the  Debtor's,  or  Negative,  side,  as- 
well  as  from  the  Creditor's,  or  Positive,  side 

Accordingly  for  the  last  150  years,  from  the  days  of  Maclaurin 
at  least,  Mathematicians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  Debts 
as  an  example  of  Negative  Quantities.  But  they  have  entirely 
failed  in  giving  an  explanation  of  the  term  Negative  as  applied  to 
Debts,  which  can  be  received  as  suitable  for  Economic  Science 

The  explanation  usually  given  is  this — a  man's  property  may 
be  considered  as  Positive :  and  his  Debts  as  Negative  :  subtract 
his  Debts  from  his  property  :  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  is  his- 
substance,  or  Capital 

And  as  the  national  Capital  is  the  aggregate  Capital  of  all 
the  individuals  in  it  :  according  to  this  doctrine,  in  order  to  find 
the  quantity  of  Capital  in  the  country  all  the  floating  Debts  in  it- 
would  have  to  be  subtracted  from  all  the  Money  in  it  :  and  the 
remainder  would  be  the  national  Capital  (in  money). 

Now,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  it  may  be  conjectured  that/ 
the  floating  Debts  in  the  country  are  not  less  than  £6,000,000,000  : 
and  no  one  estimates  the  specie  in  the  country  at  more  than 
£120,000,000  :  it  would  be  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  perceive 
how  £6,000,000,000  of  floating  Debts  are  to  be  subtracted 
from  £120,000,000  of  hard  money 

So  Peacock  and  Tait,  two  very  distinguished  mathematicians, 
say — "  If  property  possessed  or  due  could  be  denoted  by  a 
number  or  symbol  with  a  Positive  Sign  :  a  Debt  would  be 
indicated  by  a  number  or  symbol  with  a  Negative  Sign  :  or  con- 
versely. Suoh  affections  of  Property  are  correctly  symbolised  by 
the  signs  +  and  —  :  since  they  possess  the  inverse  relations  to 
each  other  which  these  signs  require.  For  if  to  a  person  A  there 
be  given  a  certain  property  or  sum  of  money  with,  or  added  to,  a 
Debt  of  equal  amount :  his  Wealth,  or  Property,  remains  the 
same  as  before  " 

Now,  in  a  certain  sense,  these  modes  of  statement  have  some 
semblance  of  truth  :  if  a  person  were  going  to  retire  from  business 
he  would  call  in  and  discharge  his  Debts,  or  liabilities,  and  the 
remainder,  if  any,  would  be  his  substance.  But  then  this  result 
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could  not  be  attained  without  an  exchange  :  because  his  out- 
standing Debts  could  not  be  extinguished  without  being  brought 
to  him  to  be  exchanged  for  money 

But  such  a  mode  of  statement  is  quite  unsuitable  for  Econo- 
mics. Economics  is  purely  the  science  of  Exchanges  :  and  has 
only  to  do  with  Quantities  while  they  exist :  and  all  Exchangeable 
Quantities  are  Economic  Quantities  while  they  exist  and  are  the 
subject  of  commerce.  Debts,  or  Credits,  are  a  species  of  property 
of  the  most  gigantic  magnitude  :  and  are  the  subject  of  the  most 
colossal  Commerce  of  modern  times.  They  exceed  in  magnitude 
every  other  species  of  property,  except  the  land  itself.  And  what 
are  they  to  be  substracted  from  ?  The  mode  of  statement  by 
Peacock  and  Tait  is  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  business  of 
banking,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  future  chapter 

The  fact  is  that  mathematicians  have  completely  mistaken 
the  application  of  the  signs  +  and  —  in  Economics,  from  a  want 
.of  knowledge  of  Mercantile  Law  and  practical  business 

Mathematicians  are  accustomed  to  treat  of  Quantities  and 
-Operations  :  and  as  these  may  each  be  of  opposite  or  inverse 
natures  they  apply  the  signs  +  and  —  to  them 

The  error  which  mathematicians  fall  into  in  applying  the 
signs  +  and  —  in  Economics  is  that  they  apply  them  to  Property: 
whereas  they  affect  Persons 

As  will  be  shown  hereafter,  Persons  may  stand  in  Inverse,  or 
Opposite,  relations  to  each  other  as  well  as  Quantities  and  Opera- 
tions :  and  Persons  who  stand  in  these  Inverse,  or  Opposite, 
relations  may  be  indicated  by  the  signs  -f  and  — ,  as  well  as 
Quantities  and  Operations 

Every  student  of  Mercantile  Law  will  at  once  perceive 
Peacock's  error  in  the  above  extract,  which  is  shared  by  other 
mathematicians  :  because  Credits,  or  Debts,  are  not  Jura  in  re : 
they  are  Jura  in  personam  :  and  the  Passive,  or  Negative,  Debt 
is  not  Money  owed  by  the  Debtor,  but  the  abstract  Personal 
Duty  to  pay  money 

Two  Algebraists  of  the  highest  eminence,  Euler  and  Peacock, 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  Negative  Sign  as 
applied  to  Debts  :  but  they  have  both  failed  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Mercantile  Law 
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Error  of  Euler  in  terming  Debts  Negative  Quantities 

12.  Euler  says1 — "  The  manner  in  which  we  calculate  a 
person's  Property  is  an  apt  illustration  of  what  has  just  been  said. 
We  denote  what  a  man  really  possesses  by  Positive  numbers,  using 
or  understanding  the  sign  +  :  whereas  his  Debts  are  represented 
by  Negative  numbers,  or  by  using  the  sign  — .  Thus  it  is  said 
of  any  one  that  he  has  100  crowns,  but  owes  50  :  this  means  that 
his  real  possessions  amount  to  100 — 50  :  that  is  to  say  50  crowns, 

"As  Negative  numbers  may  be  considered  as  Debts :  because 
Positive  numbers  represent  real  possessions  :  we  may  say  that 
Negative  numbers  are  less  than  nothing.  Thus,  when  a  man  has 
nothing  in  the  world,  and  owes  50  crowns,  it  is  certain  that  he 
has  50  crowns  less  than  nothing  :  for  if  any  one  were  to  make 
him  a  present  of  50  crowns  to  pay  his  Debts  :  he  would  still  be  at 
the  point  0  :  though  really  richer  than  before  " 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  statement  in  the  first  part  commits 
exactly  the  error  we  have  just  pointed  out 

Suppose  that  the  person  has  100  crowns  :  and  is  bound  to  pay 
50  crowns  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Then  his  Property  would y 
according  to  Euler,  be  stated  as  100  crowns  —  50  crowns.  But 
it  would  be  quite  inaccurate  to  say  that  his  Property  was  only 
50  crowns.  Because  he  has  the  100  crowns  which  are  his  absolute 
Property,  to  dispose  of,  or  trade  with,  exactly  as  he  pleases  in  the 
meantime  :  and  he  is  only  bound  to  have  50  crowns  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  discharge  his  Debt 

Moreover,  as  we  have  shown,  the  Debt  is  the  abstract  Personal 
Duty  to  pay  :  and  it  does  not  come  into  existence  until  the  time 
for  payment  has  come.  Consequently,  the  person  is  not  in  Debt 
at  all  until  the  end  of  the  year  :  and,  therefore,  the  Debt,  which 
does  not  exist,  cannot  be  subtracted  from  his  Property 

But  the  owner  of  the  Debt  may  put  it  into  circulation  :  and 
it  may  be  sold,  transferred,  or  exchanged,  and  produce  all  the 
effects  of  money,  any  number  of  times,  until  it  is  paid  off  and 
extinguished.  So  that  there  may  be  the  100  crowns,  and  the 
Right  to  demand  the  50  crowns,  circulating  simultaneously  in, 
commerce 

1  Algebra,  p.  7 
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Moreover,  as  the  100  crowns  are  solid  money  :  and  the  Debt 
of  50  crowns  is  only  the  Personal  Duty  to  pay  money  :  it  is  quite 
evident  that  an  abstract  Personal  Duty  cannot  be  subtracted 
from  a  solid  sum  of  hard  cash 

Furthermore,  by  the  Law  of  Continuity,  if  we  diminish  the 
period  of  payment  gradually  and  continuously  to  0  :  and  the 
Debt  becomes  payable  on  demand  :  that  in  no  way  alters  the 
general  principles  of  the  subject.  A  Duty  to  pay,  though  due  on 
demand,  cannot  be  subtracted  from  a  material  sum  of  money. 
The  Debtor's  money  remains  absolutely  intact  until  he  voluntarily 
buys  up  the  Right  of  action  against  himself  of  his  own  free  will, 
giving  50  crowns  in  exchange  for  it 

The  expression  is  to  be  read  in  this  way  :  he  possesses  100 
crowns  :  but  coupled  with  the  Duty  to  pay  50  crowns  at  some 
given  time 

In  the  second  paragraph,  when  the  Debtor  possesses  0  crowns, 
and  owes  50  crowns,  he  is  said  to  have  50  crowns  less  than 
nothing.  This  clearly  means  that  he  is  under  the  Duty  to  pay 
50  crowns  :  and  has  0  crowns  to  pay  them  with 

Xow,  suppose  that  being  in  such  a  position,  as  Euler  says, 
some  one  makes  him  a  present  of  50  crowns  to  pay  his  Debt 
with.  He  pays  the  Debt :  he  is  50  crowns  richer  than  he  was 
before :  but  his  Property  is  now  0.  This  is  an  example  that 
+  x  +  =  + 

Thus  Euler  is  right  as  far  as  he  goes  :  but  he  has  stated  only 
one  half  of  the  case.  Because  there  is  another  combination  of 
Algebraical  signs  which  gives  +  :  namely  —  x  —  :  and  there 
is  another  method  in  commerce  of  arriving  at  the  same  practical 
result 

As  any  person  whatever  may  give  the  Debtor  50  crowns  to 
pay  his  Debt  with  :  let  us  suppose  that  the  Creditor  does  so. 
Then  having  received  the  50  crowns  in  a  present  from  his 
Creditor,  the  Debtor  hands  them  back  to  his  Creditor  in  payment 
of  the  Debt :  which  is  then  extinguished.  The  Debtor  is  now, 
as  in  the  former  case,  richer  by  50  crowns  than  he  was  before  : 
and  his  property  is  now  0 

The  same  result  may  be  attained  in  another  way.     Suppose 
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that  the  Creditor  simply  Releases  his  Debtor  from  his  Debt  : 
then  as  in  the  former  case  he  would  be  50  crowns  richer  than  he 
\vas  before  :  and  his  Property  would  now  be  0 

Now  if  Crowns  be  + ,  and  to  give  is  also  +  :  then  a  Debt  is 

—  ,  and  to  Cancel,  or  take  away,  is  also  —  .     Consequently  to 
give  Money  is  +  x  +  :  and  to  Release,  or  Cancel,  a  Debt  is 

—  x  —  :  and  the  position  of  the  Debtor  will  be  exactly  the 
same  after  each  operation 

This  shows  that  the  Release  of  a  Debt  is,  in  all  circumstances, 
equivalent  to  a  Payment  in  Money 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  Commercial,  as  in  all  Algebra, 
+  x  +  = —  X  — :  an  example  of  the  Permanence  of  Equivalent 
Forms :  and  a  principle  of  the  most  momentous  importance  in 
modern  commerce 

Error  of  Peacock  in  terming  Debts  Negative  Quantities 

13.  Peacock,  Dean  of  Ely,  who  published  the  most  philo- 
sophical treatise  on  Algebra  in  his  day,  and  who  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  Modern  Theory  of  Signs  into  a  standard  treatise  for 
popular  use,  endeavoured  to  apply  the  Theory  of  Signs  to  the 
Theory  of  Credit.  But  he  has  fallen  into  the  errors  so  carefully 
provided  for  in  the  Digest,  and  by  all  jurists  since 

He  says1 — "A  merchant  possesses  a  pounds,  and  owes  b  pounds : 
his  substance  is,  therefore,  a  —  b  :  when  a  is  greater  than  b 

"  But  since  a  and  b  may  possess  every  relation  of  value,  we 
may  replace  b  by  a  —  c,  or  a  +  c  :  according  as  a  is  greater  or 
less  than  b  :  in  the  first  case  we  get — 

a  —  b  =  a  —  (a  —  c)  —  c 
and  in  the  second — 

a  —  b  =  a  —  (a  —  b}  =  —  c 
If,  therefore,  c  expresses  his  substance  or  property  when  solvent : 

—  c  will  express  the  amount  of  his  Debts  when  insolvent  :  and  if 
from  the  use  of  +  and  — ,  as  signs  of  affection  or  quality  in  this 
case  we  pass  to  their  use  assigns  of  operation,  then  inasmuch  as — 

a  +  ( —  «)  =  a  —  c :  and  <i  —  ( —  c)  =  a  +  c 
it  follows  that  the  addition  of  a  Debt  ( —  0,is  equivalent  to  the 

1  Altje'-ra.,  Second  Edition,    Vol.  //.,  p.  15 
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subtraction  of  property,  r,  of  an  equivalent  amount:  and  the 
subtraction  of  a  Debt  ( —  c)  is  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  Pro- 
perty, c,  of  an  equal  amount  :  and  consequently  it  appears  that 
the  subtraction  of  a  Debt,  in  the  language  of  symbolical  Algebra, 
is  not  its  Obliteration  or  Removal :  but  the  change  of  its 
affection,  or  character,  from  Money,  or  Property,  Owed  to  Money, 
or  Property,  Possessed  " 

Peacock,  as  is  seen,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  subtrac- 
tion of  a  Debt  is  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  Property.  The 
conclusion  is  right  as  we  have  seen  above :  but  his  method  of 
arriving  at  it,  is  entirely  erroneous  :  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out  by  Jurists.  The  Negative  Sign  —  is  not  a  sign  affecting  the 
Money,  or  the  Property,  of  the  Debtor  :  but  it  is  a  sign  affecting 
his  Person 

If  such  a  distinguished  mathematician  as  Peacock  was,  had 
only  reflected,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  that  his 
interpretation  of  the  Negative  Sign,  as  applied  to  Debts  could  not 
be  correct.  Because  the  signs  +  and  —  always  refer  to  Similar 
Quantities,  but  of  opposite  Qualities.  Now  the  sign  +  represents 
the  Creditor's  Personal  Right  to  demand  a  sum  of  Money  :  and  a 
material  sum  of  Money  can,  by  no  possibility,  be  the  Inverse  of 
an  Abstract  Personal  Right.  It  must  be  something  which  is  the 
Inverse  of  a  Right  :  and  the  Inverse  of  a  Right  is  a  Duty 

The  modes  of  statement  adopted  by  Euler  and  Peacock  are 
open  to  the  following  objections — 

1.  They  violate  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Science 

Because  Economics  being  the  Science  of  Commerce,  or 
Exchanges  :  all  questions  and  problems  in  Economics  must  be 
stated  in  the  form  of  an  Exchange.  Economics  has  nothing  to  do 
with  addition  and  subtraction 

'2.     They  violate  the  principles  of  Jurisprudence 

Because  a  Creditor  has  no  Right,  or  Title,  to  any  of  the 
Property  of  his  Debtor  :  he  has  only  a  Right,  or  Claim,  against 
his  Person 

Peacock's  mode  of  statement  confounds  the  distinction  between 
a  Trustee  and  a  Debtor.  A  person  who  merely  holds  a  sum  of 
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money  to  which  another  person  has  a  Eight,  is  a  Trustee,  or 
Bailee,  and  not  a  Debtor.  The  property  of  a  Debtor  belongs 
absolutely  to  himself  :  and  he  only  parts  with  it  by  his  own 
voluntary  consent 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  Law  as  Money,  or  Property,  owed. 
There  is  only  the  Abstract  Personal  Duty  to  pay  or  do  something. 

3.     They  violate  the  elementary  principles  of  Mathematics 

Because  an  abstract  Personal  Duty  cannot  be  subtracted  from 
a  sum  of  hard  cash 

A  sum  of  solid  Money  cannot  be  the  Inverse,  or  Negative,  of 
an  abstract  Personal  Right 

In  Economics  the  signs  +  and  —  do  not  affect  Property: 
but  only  Persons 

In  Economics  the  signs  4-  and  — ,  as  signs  of  Operation,  in 
no  case  whatever  signify  addition  and  subtraction,  because 
addition  and  subtraction  are  no  part  of  Economics.  What  they 
do  mean  will  be  shown  a  little  further  on 

The  result  which  Peacock  has  arrived  at  is  correct :  but  his 
course  of  reasoning  is  entirely  erroneous:  the  result  is  not 
produced  in  the  way  in  which  he  says  it  is  :  but  just  exactly  in 
the  way  in  which  he  says  it  is  not :  we  shall  presently  show  how 
the  result  is  arrived  at  by  a  totally  different  course  of  reasoning. 

Further  Error  of  Peacock 

14.  We  have  shown  that  Peacock  is  in  error  in  his  attempt 
to  apply  the  sign  —  to  Debts  :  but  he  is  also  mistaken  in  his 
attempt  to  apply  the  symbol  V^I  to  Property 

He  says1 — "If  a  denoted  property  possessed,  and  — a  a  Debt, 
a  ^/^I  might  denote  property  neither  possessed  nor  owed,  such  as 
a  mere  deposit  might  be  " 

He  has  explained  his  views  at  greater  length  further  on2 

"  There  are  many  cases,  however,  of  quantities  which  cannot 
be  represented  unless  symbolically  by  lines,  which  are  susceptible 
of  affections  denoted  by  -+-  and  — ,  which  are  appropriate  to 
their  specific  nature  :  thus  if  a  represented  property  possessed  (?) 

T-Al<jd>™,  1st  Edit.,  p.  177. 
2  Ibid,  p.  366,  Art.  447. 
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may  represent  the  same  property  owed  (?)  :  under  such 
circumstances  what  is  the  meaning  which  may  be  attached  to 
a  ^/—L,  and  — a^^i  ? 

If  we  consider  the  succession  of  Quantities — 
/   \2       / \s 

a,  a  v/_ 1,  a  ^— lj  ,  a  (y— 1 J 
01',      a,  a  ^/ — 1,  —  a,  —  a  \/ — 1 

and  if  the  first  represents  property  possessed,  and  the  third 
property  owed,  the  second  can  neither  represent  property  possessed 
nor  owed,  under  the  same  circumstances,  or  by  the  same  person  : 
inasmuch  as  in  such  a  case,  it  would  be  symbolically  represented 
by  a,  or  —  a  :  it  may  represent,  however,  property  deposited  : 
which  admits  of  similar  relations  when  considered  as  property 
possessed  and  property  owed  by  another  person  :  under  such 
circumstances,  the  affectation  of  a  denoting  property  possessed  by 
A  by  the  sign  \/^i,  would  convert  it  into  property  possessed  by 
B  :  and  the  affectation  of  a  ^/—i,  by  *y~—L  would  convert  property 
owed  by  A  into  property  possessed  by  B  :  and  fourthly,  the 
affectation  of  —  a  ^-i  by  *S—i.  would  convert  property  owed  by 
B  into  property  possessed  by  A.  The  repetition  of  the  process  of 
affectation  by  the  sign  */—i  would  reproduce  continually  the  same 
succession  of  transfers  of  property  from  A  to  B  :  and  of  con- 
versions of  property  possessed  into  Debt :  and  of  Debt  into 
property  possessed :  which  is  required  to  correspond  to  the 
succession  of  the  same  symbolical  results 

"  In  this  case  the  interpretation  of  the  sign  \/—i  which  we 
have  given,  satisfies  the  symbolical  conditions,  and  also  coincides 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  signs  +  and  — ,  which  is  otherwise 
established  :  we  cannot  give  it  the  additional  authority  of  the 
coincidence  of  this  interpretation  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
meanings  of  the  quantities  corresponding  to  «2  and  — a2,  for 
these  quantities  in  the  case  under  consideration  admit  of  no 
interpretation  " 

It  is  really  impossible  to  extract  any  intelligible  meaning  from 
this  application  of  the  sign  \/^i  to  property 

The  fallacy  underlying  the  whole  passage  is  the  one  which 
we  have  pointed  out  as  so  common  among  lay  writers,  both 
literary  and  mathematical — namely  that  a  Debt  is  property  owed: 
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which  arises  from  the  meaning  of  Debitum  in  classical  Latin.  A 
Credit  is  the  abstract  Personal  Right  residing  in  the  Creditor, 
and  the  Debt  (passive)  is  the  abstract  Personal  Duty  to  pay 
residing  in  the  Debtor  :  and  these  opposite  personal  affections  are 
correctly  represented  by  the  signs  +  and  —  :  but  they  have  no 
relation  to  any  specific  money,  or  other  thing 

Xow  the  symbol  ^/—i  denotes  that  operation  which  being 
twice  repeated  changes  +  into  — .  If  we  move  a  line  through 
90°,  it  is  perpendicular  to  its  former  position  :  and  is  denoted 
by  the  sign  N/— i :  and  if  we  move  it  through  90°  more,  it  then 
forms  a  straight  line  with  its  former  position  :  and  is  that 
denoted  by  the  sign  — 

But  depositing  a  thing  twice  writh  a  person  does  not  change 
property  into  a  Debt :  nor  does  it  transfer  the  property.  If  the 
sign  )/—}.  had  any  application  at  all,  it  would  mean  that  operation 
which  being  twice  repeated  changes  a  Right  to  demand  into  a 
Duly  to  pay.  But  what  possible  operation  could  have  that 
effect  ?  Absolutely  none  whatever.  Consequently  it  is  evident 
that  the  sign  ^/—i  can  have  no  application  to  Economics 

The  sign  ^mi  denotes  Perpendicularity :  and  what  possible 
application  can  the  idea  of  Perpendicularity  have  to  Economics  ? 

Economics  is  a  science  of  one  dimension  :  it  acts  entirely  in 
single  lines  :  in  direct  exchanges  between  persons.  Xow  the 
sign  ,^—i  is  not  applicable  to  any  science  of  one  dimension :  to 
have  any  meaning  it  requires  a  science  of  at  least  two  dimensions, 
such  as  an  area 

De  Morgan  has  expressed  exactly  similar  sentiments  in  his 
article  Algebra  in  the  English  Cyclopedia — "  It  is  impossible 
that  a  perfect  Algebra  can  be  founded  on  ideas  of  time,  loss  and 
gain,  or  any  in  which  only  two  directions  can  be  imagined  [such 
as  that  of  Exchanges].  Space  from  the  infinity  of  directions 
which  it  admits,  is  as  yet  the  only  perfect  medium  of  explanation. 
Time  before  and  time  after  a  certain  epoch  may  be  represented 
by  the  Positive  and  Negative  quantity  :  but  what  is  there  in  the 
idea  of  time  to  which  the  sign  ^/^i  [Perpendicularity]  can 
possibly  apply  ?  Again,  show  us  a  commercial  operation  which 
performed  upon  a  gain  produces  a  sort  of  a  result  which  can 
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neither  be  called  a  gain  or  loss  :  but  which  repeated  two  or  three 
times  upon  a  gain  turns  it  into  a  loss  — and  we  can  immediately 
see  a  system  of  Commercial  Algebra,  in  which  ^/^i  shall  be 
intelligible  " 

But  no  such  operation  can  be  imagined :  and  consequently 
the  sign  ^—i  is  not  applicable  to  Economics 


Error  of  Thornton  and  Cernuschi  on  Credit 

15.  We  have  shown  the  error  of  two  very  distinguished 
Algebraists  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Negative  Sign  as  applied 
to  Debts  :  we  have  now  to  point  out  the  error  of  a  plausible  view 
held  by  two  distinguished  bankers 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Credit  adds  nothing  to  the  resources 
of  the  world,  because  it  is  neutralised  by  something  else 

Any  person  practically  conversant  with  commerce,  and  seeing 
that  the  enormously  greater  portion  of  commercial  operations  are 
carried  on  by  Credit,  would  think  it  a  strange  doctrine  that 
Credit  adds  nothing  to  the  resources  of  a  nation,  or  of  an  indi- 
vidual. It  is  now  universally  agreed  that  the  only  true  definition 
of  Wealth  is  "  Anything  which  has  Purchasing  Power."  The 
Wealth  of  an  individual  or  a  nation  is  their  "  Purchasing  Power." 
And  their  Purchasing  Power  is  their  Money,  together  luith  their 
Credit :  Credit  is,  therefore,  Purchasing  Power  over  and  above, 
and  additional  to  Money  :  and  hence  it  must  be  a  resource  cumu- 
lative to  Money 

Some  writers,  however,  have  maintained  the  contrary  doctrine 
in  a  very  plausible  way  :  which  we  have  now  to  examine 

Henry  Thornton,  an  able  man,  a  distinguished  banker,  and 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Bullion  Report,  says1 — "  Paper  consti- 
tutes, it  is  true,  an  article  on  the  Credit  side  of  the  books  of  some 
men,  but  it  forms  an  exactly  equal  item  on  the  Debit  side  of  the 
books  of  others.  It  constitutes  on  the  whole  neither  a  Debit  nor 

1  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  E/ccts  of  the  Payer  Credit  of  Great 
Britain,  p.  20 
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a  Credit.  .  .  .  The  use  of  Paper  does  not,  therefore,  intro- 
duce any  principle  of  delusion  into  that  estimate  of  property 
which  is  made  by  individuals  " 

So  another  eminent  banker,  M.  Cernuschi,  says1 — "  The 
balance-sheet  of  every  individual  contains  three  accounts,  existing 
goods,  Credits,  and  Debts.  But  if  we  collected  into  one  all  the 
balance-sheets  of  every  one  in  the  world,  the  Debts  and  Credits 
mutually  neutralise  each  other :  and  there  remains  but  a  single 
account :  existing  goods 

"  The  totality  of  goods,  therefore,  forms  the  general  inventory. 
There  is  the  first  matter  of  exchange.  The  Debts  and  Credits  are 
subsidiary  matters.  Debts  and  Credits  are  reciprocally  trans- 
mitted as  goods  are  transmitted  :  but  however  great,  or  however 
small,  they  may  be  :  and  through  whatever  hands  they  may  pass  : 
Credits  for  some  :  Debts  for  others  :  they  add  nothing  to,  and 
take  nothing  away  from  the  general  inventory  " 

The  argument  of  Thornton  and  Cernuschi  is  simply  this. 
Suppose  A  to  have  f  100  in  Money,  and  also  a  three  months'  bill 
of  £50  on  B.  Suppose  B  to  have  £100  in  Money  :  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  accepted  a  Bill  for  £50  at  three  months'  to  A. 
Then  A's  property  would  be  stated  thus  :  £100  +  £50  :  B's 
property  would  be  stated  thus  :  £100  —  £50 

Now  the  argument  of  these  writers  is  this — the  +  £50  and 
the  —  £50  balance  and  neutralise  each  other  :  and  the  result  is 
0  :  which,  according  to  them,  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
these  Quantities  do  not  exist  at  all 

This  view  might,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  seem  somewhat 
specious  :  but  a  very  little  reflection  will  show  that  it  is  quite 
erroneous 

It  alleges  that  if  there  are  two  equal  and  opposite  quantities 
in  existence  at  any  moment,  which  may  neutralise  each  other's 
effects  :  and  the  result  is  0  :  that  that  is  the  same  thing  as  saying 
that  these  two  quantities  do  not  exist  at  all 

Suppose  that  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  act  upon  a  particle 
at  rest :  they  neutralise  each  other's  effects  :  and  the  result  is  0  : 
but  it  would  be  highly  erroneous  to  say  that  for  that  reason,  they 
do  not  exist  at  all 

1  Mecanique  de  VEchange,  p.  1 
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Suppose  that  on  a  division  the  Government  has  345  supporters 
and  300  opponents :  the  300  members  on  each  side  neutralise 
each  others'  effects :  and  the  result  is  that  the  practical  force  of 
the  Government  is  45 :  but  that  does  not  imply  that  the  600 
members  do  not  exist  at  all 

Hence,  even  if  it  were  true  that  these  equal  and  opposite 
quantities,  Credits  and  Debts,  neutralised  each  other's  effects  :  it 
would  be  quite  erroneous  to  say  that  that  is  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  they  do  not  exist  at  all 

The  error  consists,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  in  supposing  that, 
in  the  case  of  Obligations  not  yet  due,  the  Debt  is  an  existing 
negative  quantity  neutralising  the  effect  of  the  Credit 

The  Credit,  or  the  Right  of  action  of  the  Creditor  is  an 
existent  Quantity,  which  may  be  bought  and  sold  like  Money,  or 
any  other  chattel  :  the  Debt,  or  Duty  to  pay,  does  not  come  into 
existence  until  the  Credit  has  expired,  and  the  day  of  payment 
has  come  :  and  consequently  it  cannot  neutralise  the  Credit 

And  even  supposing  that  it  is  payable  on  Demand  like  a  Bank 
Credit :  it  is  still  an  Economic  Quantity  until  payment  is  demanded 
and  it  is  extinguished  :  and  the  Debtor's  property  remains  entire 
until  he  voluntarily  gives  some  of  it  up  to  buy  up  the  Right  of 
action  against  himself.  These  considerations  are  of  supreme 
importance,  as  we  shall  see,  in  understanding  the  nature  of 
Banking 

Personal  Credit  is  a  person's  Purchasing  Power  over  and  above 
his  Money  :  hence  Credit  is  a  Resource  and  Wealth  cumulative  to 
Money  :  and  the  whole  mass  of  Circulating  Credits  are  Economical 
Quantities  over  and  above  and  additional  to  Money  :  and  they  are 
in  their  nature  and  effects  in  every  respect  equivalent  to  an  equal 
quantity  of  Money 

On  the  Application  of  the  Theory  of  Algebraical  Signs  to 
Economics 

16.  The  perplexities  of  the  Theory  of  Credit,  which  have 
baffled  all  the  Economists  in  the  world  to  explain,  can  only  be 
unravelled  by  the  great  modern  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  the 
signs  of  Affection,  or  Distinction,  and  Operation 
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As  the  introduction  of  this  great  doctrine  into  Economics  is 
perfectly  novel,  we  shall  have  to  treat  of  it  rather  fully  :  especially 
as  there  may  be  students  of  Economics  who  are  not  very  familiar 
with  it  in  other  sciences.  And  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  those  who  have  not  become  acquainted  with  it. 

It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  universal  truth  that  Practice 
has  always  preceded  Theory,  that  even  the  Practice  of  Science 
long  preceded  the  Theory  of  Science 

Sixteen  hundred  years  ago  Diophantus  said — 

"Aeu^is  eTTi  \el{]/iv  TroX\a.7rXaa-LaorO€L(ra  Troiet  VTrap^iv  " 
u  Defect  multiplied  into  defect  gives  existence  " 

And  it  is  said  in  the  Basilica — 

"  Sv'o  a.pvY)<Teis  fjitav  TTotovaiv  Ka.Ta8e<TLv" 

"  Tivo  Negatives  make  an  Affirmative" 

This  is  simply  the  Algebraical  doctrine  that  —  x  —  «*  —  : 
and  from  the  days  of  Diophantus  this  has  been  perfectly  well 
understood  as  an  empirical  rule  in  Algebra 

When  the  great  pioneers  of  Algebra  in  modern  times — Harriot, 
Ferrnat,  Yieta,  Des  Cartes,  Cardan,  Tartagiia,  and  others,  trans- 
lated their  reasonings  into  general  symbols,  they  found  that  they 
had  created  a  machine  whose  working  they  were  not  fully  able  to 
apprehend 

They  found  among  other  things  that  many  problems  pro- 
duced Negative  answers.  Unable  at  first  to  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  Negative  answers,  they  believed  that  they  had  no  real 
interpretation  :  and  they  called  Positive  roots  true  (yera  radices), 
and  Negative  roots  false  (ficta  radices) 

In  the  progress  of  Natural  Philosophy  the  Negative  sign  was 
used  to  a  vast  variety  of  quantities  :  but  no  general  Theory  of 
signs  was  devised  :  and  the  progress  of  mathematics  was  much 
impeded  by  the  want  of  this  generalisation 

The  rule  that  —  x  —  =  +  was  universally  adopted  in  practice, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  empiricism,  because  it  alone  produced  right 
results.  But  Algebraists  were  wholly  unable  to  explain  it :  it  was 
wholly  unknown  to  Newton  :  and  when  he  tried  to  explain  it  the 
great  Euler  babbled  like  a  child 
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Even  so  late  as  1813,  Frend,  a  distinguished  mathematician  at 
Cambridge  denied  the  existence  of,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  there 
being,  any  such  things  as  "  Negative  "  Quantities 

Many  centuries  ago,  at  least  about  1100  A.D.,  the  Hindoo 
Algebraists  had  made  considerable  progress  in  explaining  the 
Theory  of  Signs  :  but  nothing  was  done  in  Europe  till  near  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  Since  then  a  new  spirit  of  philosophy 
has  been  breathed  into  the  old  science  :  and  a  number  of  eminent 
Algebraists — Arbogast,  Argand,  Buee,  Armand,  Carnot,  Warren, 
De  Morgan,  Peacock  and  others,  have  completely  established  the 
Theory  of  Signs  :  and  their  labors  have  resulted  in  what  is  called 
the  Separation  of  the  Signs  of  Affection,  or  Distinction,  and 
Operation.  This  great  Theory  was  first  published  in  a  standard 
treatise  for  popular  use  by  Peacock,  in  his  Algebra  about  1834, 
from  which  we  learnt  the  science 

In  most  of  the  common  books  on  Algebra  the  student  is  told 
that  the  sign  +  means  addition  :  and  the  sign— means  subtraction. 

He  is  then  told  that  +  x  +  gives  + :  and  —  x  —  also  gives 
+  :  a  doctrine  which  without  further  explanation  is  an  inscrutable 
mystery,  not  to  say  an  absurdity  :  as  appears  in  Frend's  sarcastic 
comments  on  it 

AVriters  who  are  not  versed  in  Natural  Philosophy  have  no 
conception  of  the  signs  +  and  —  meaning  anything  but  addition 
and  subtraction.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  some  cases  these 
signs  do  have  that  meaning  :  but  that  is  only  one  of  their 
meanings.  Every  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  knows  perfectly  well  that  in  reality  these 
signs  have  an  immense  variety  of  meanings  :  according  to  the 
particular  circumstances  out  of  which  they  arise  :  or  the  body  of 
facts  to  which  they  relate  :  and  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to 
determine  their  meaning  until  we  know  the  particular  circum- 
stances under  which  they  arise 

AVe  must  now  explain  the  general  use  of  these  signs  in 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  show  how  they  are  to 
be  interpreted  in  the  particular  body  of  facts  which  constitute 
the  science  of  Economics 

s 
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All  Sciences  deal  with  Quantities  and  Operations 

17.  In  order  to  explain  the  matter  in  the  simplest  way 
possible,  it  may  be  said  that  all  Sciences  deal  with  Quantities 
and  Operations 

Now  throughout  all  Nature  there  is  Inverseness,  Opposition, 
or  Contrariety — Inverseness,  Opposition,  or  Contrariety  of 
Quality  :  and  Inverseness,  Opposition,  or  Contrariety  of 
Operation 

Thus,  Similar  Quantities  may  be  endowed  with  Inverse, 
Opposite,  or  Contrary  Qualities :  and  when  they  are  so  it  is 
invariably  the  custom  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  to 
distinguish  them  by  the  signs  4-  and  — 

These  signs  so  used  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
denote  the  Inverse,  Opposite,  or  Contrary  Qualities  of  Quantities 
of  a  similar  nature  :  no  matter  what  the  Inverseness,  Opposition, 
or  Contrariety  may  consist  in  :  it  may  be  of  any  sort,  or  descrip- 
tion :  they  are  then  usually  termed  in  Mathematical  works  Signs 
of  Affection  :  or  we  may  with  equal  propriety  term  them  Signs 
of  Distinction,  or  of  Quality 

But  also  Inverse,  Opposite,  or  Contrary  Operations  may  be 
performed  on  these  Quantities  so  affected  by  Inverse,  Opposite,  or 
Contrary  Qualities  :  and  these  Inverse,  Opposite,  or  Contrary 
Operations  are  also  denoted  by  the  same  signs  +  and  — .  And 
any  Operations  of  an  Inverse,  Opposite,  or  Contrary  nature  are 
denoted  by  these  signs  :  no  matter  what  the  Inverseness,  Opposi- 
tion, or  Contrariety  may  consist  in  :  it  may  be  of  any  sort  or 
description  whatever.  They  are  then  termed  Signs  of  Operation. 

Now  in  every  new  body  of  facts  which  is  brought  under 
scientific  control  :  and  in  every  new  Science  whatever,  Inverseness, 
Opposition,  or  Contrariety  is  sure  to  appear  :  Inverseness,  Opposi- 
tion, or  Contrariety  of  Quality  :  and  Inverseness,  Opposition, 
or  Contrariety  of  Operation.  And  consequently,  the  signs 
+  and  —  receive  new  applications  of  meaning  in  every  new 
Science  which  comes  into  existence.  And  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  these  Signs  until  we  know  the 
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Nature  of  the  Quantities  which  they  refer  to  :  and  the  Nature 
of  the  Operations  they  denote 

As  each  of  the  Physical  Sciences  has  been  brought  under  the 
control  of  Mathematics  these  signs  have  received  new  meanings, 
according  to  the  Quantities  and  Operations  they  refer  to.  Conse- 
quently they  have  already  received  a  vast  variety  of  meanings  : 
and  they  will  continue  to  receive  new  meanings  according  as 
every  new  body  of  facts,  and  every  new  Science  is  brought  under 
Mathematical  control 

We  have  now  to  determine  what  is  their  meaning  and  applica- 
tion in  the  body  of  facts  which  is  denominated  the  Science  of 
Economics,  when  it  is  brought  under  Mathematical  control 

It  is  the  Combination  of  these  Signs  denoting  Quantities 
affected  by  Inverse,  Opposite,  or  Contrary  Qualities,  with  the 
same  Signs  denoting  Inverse,  Opposite,  or  Contrary  Operations 
performed  upon  them  :  that  is,  the  Combination  of  the  signs  of 
Affection,  or  Distinction,  with  the  Signs  of  Operation,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  well-known  Algebraical  Rules — 

+    x   +  gives  -f 

+   x  —     „     — 

—  x    +     ,,     — 

—  x  —     „     + 

These  Laws,  from  the  necessary  principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  are  true  in  all  Sciences  :  and  in  all  cases  whatever. 
They  are  universally  true  in  all  departments  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  :  and  therefore  they  must  necessarily  be 
equally  true  in  Economics  when  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
Mathematics 

They  are  alone  capable,  by  giving  a  due  adaptation  of  their 
general  meaning  to  the  particular  facts  of  Economics,  of  com- 
pletely solving  the  Theory  of  Credit,  which  has  hitherto  been 
the  opprobrium  of  the  Science 

There  are  in  Economics,  like  as  in  every  other  Physical 
Science  whatever,  Quantities  possessing  Inverse,  Opposite,  or 
Contrary  Qualities,  or  Properties  :  and,  therefore,  following  the 

S  2 
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strictest  analogy  of  Mathematics   and   Natural  Philosophy,   we 
shall  distinguish  them  by  Opposite  Signs 

And  also  Opposite  Operations  may  be  performed  upon  these 
Quantities  affected  by  Opposite  Qualities  :  bringing  into  play  the 
well-known  Algebraical  Rules  :  which  will  lead  to  consequences 
which  may  surprise  some  readers  :  and  enable  us  to  erect  Econo- 
mics into  a  great  Physical  Science 

Examples  of  the  Algebraical  Signs  applied  to  Quantities 

18.     TTe  will  now  give  some  examples  of  the  signs  +  and  - 
applied  to  Quantities  of  a  similar  nature,  but  of  Opposite  Qualities: 
to  furnish  us  with  analogies  to  guide  us  to  their  application  in 
Economics 

If  we  take  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  as  0  :  degrees  of 
Longitude  East  and  West  of  Greenwich  are  Opposite  to  each 
other  :  if  then  the  ones  are  denoted  by  + ,  the  others  will  be 
denoted  by  — 

So,  in  Algebraical  Geometry,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  fix 
the  position  of  the  lines  :  if  any  fixed  point  be  taken  as  0  :  lines 
drawn  in  opposite  direction  from  it :  either  to  the  Right  or  to  the 
Left :  or  Upward  or  Downward  from  it :  are  distinguished  by  the 
opposite  signs  +  and  — 

So  if  a  line  revolving  in  one  direction  be  denoted  by  + ,  then 
when  it  revolves  in  the  opposite  direction  it  is  denoted  by  — 

So  if  an  angle  above,  or  to  the  right  of,  a  line  be  denoted  by 
+  :  an  angle  below,  or  to  the  left  of,  the  line  will  be  denoted 
by- 

If  two  mechanical  forces  act  in  opposite  directions,  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  opposite  signs  +  and  — 

If  1  be  multiplied  by  powers  of  a,  the  results  are  termed 
Positive  powers  of  a:  if  1  be  divided  by  powers  of  «,  the 
results  are  termed  Negative  powers  of  a 

In  modern  Kinematics,  an  Accelerating  force  is  one  which 
causes  a  body  to  change  its  Rate  of  Velocity  :  if  it  increases  the 
Rate  of  Velocity,  it  is  termed  a  Positive  Accelerating  Force  :  if  it 
diminishes  the  Rate  of  Velocity,  it  is  termed  a  Negative  Accelerat- 
ing Force 
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In  errors  of  observing  phenomena,  if  the  error  is  greater  than 
the  truth,  it  is  termed  Positive :  if  it  is  less  than  the  truth,  it  is 
termed  Negative 

In  mercantile  papers  it  is  usual  to  compare  the  weekly  result 
of  railway  traffic  with  the  results  of  the  corresponding  week  in  the 
preceding  year  :  if  the  result  of  the  present  year  exceeds  last  year 
the  difference  is  denoted  by  +  '•  if  it  falls  short  the  difference  is 
denoted  by  — 

Mr.  Ball  says1  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
signs  +  and  —  which  have  exerted  so  potent  an  influence  in 
mathematics  originated  in  the  German  warehouses,  where  it  was 
the  custom  to  mark  packages  which  exceeded  a  certain  weight 
with  a  -f ,  and  packages  which  fell  short  of  the  proper  weight 
with  a  — 

A  curious  instance  of  this  may  be  cited  from  steam  navigation. 
Owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  water,  the  paddles  or  the  screw  of 
a  steamer  do  not  in  general  propel  the  vessel  through  the  water  so 
fast  as  they  would  do  if  there  was  no  resistance.  This  Loss  of 
speed  is  termed  the  Slip.  But  in  the  case  of  the  screw,  by  giving 
the  stern  of  the  vessel  a  peculiar  shape,  the  paradoxical  result  may 
be  obtained  that  it  may  be  made  to  go  through  the  water  faster 
than  it  would  do  if  the  screw  were  working  in  a  solid.  In  this 
case  the  difference  between  the  theoretical  and  the  actual  speed  is 
a  Gain  instead  of  a  Loss  :  and  this  Gain  is  called  the  Negative 
Slip 

And  the  instances  which  might  be  cited  from  the  various 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences  are  innumerable 

Xow  the  idea  of  Opposition  is  applied  to  a  continuous  line  : 
and  to  Motion  in  a  continuous  line.  If  any  point  be  taken  as  0  : 
then  the  part  of  the  line  on  one  side  of  0  may  be  denoted  by  +  : 
and  the  part  on  the  other  side  by  — 

Thus,  in  a  thermometer,  some  fixed  point,  as  the  freezing 
point,  is  taken  as  0  :  and  degrees  above  that  are  termed  degrees 
of  Heat,  and  are  denoted  by  +  :  degrees  below  0  are  termed 
degrees  of  Frost,  and  are  denoted  by  — 

Now  suppose  that  the  mercury  rises  from  10°  of  Frost  to  15° 

1A   Short  History  of  Mathematics,  p.  185 
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of  Heat :  to  find  the  total  rise  of  the  mercury  the  degrees  on  both 
sides  of  0  must  be  added  together.  That  is,  the  Negative  degrees 
must  be  added  to  the  Positive  degrees,  and  not  subtracted  from 
them 

In  Natural  Philosophy  Time  is  considered  as  Motion  in  a  con- 
tinuous line.  If,  therefore,  any  point  in  Time  be  fixed  on,  and 
denoted  by  0,  then  time  on  Opposite  sides  of  this  point  will  be 
denoted  by  Opposite  signs.  If  Time  before  this  epoch  be  denoted 
by  +  :  then  Time  after  this  epoch  will  be  denoted  by  —  :  and 
the  successive  intervals  of  time,  whether  years,  months,  weeks, 
days,  or  hours,  will  be  denoted  thus — 
.  .  . +G,  +  5,  +  4,  +  3,  +  2,+  1,0,  —  1,—  2,—  3,—  4,—  5,— ,6  .  .  . 

In  short,  in  the  most  general  terms  possible,  take  any  Quantityy 
whatever  it  may  be  :  and  then  take  its  Inverse,  Opposite,  or 
Contrary  :  and  if  the  one  of  these  be  denoted  by  +,  the  other 
will  be  denoted  by  — 

Thus  Up  and  Down  :  Right  and  Left :  Before  and  Behind  : 
Before  and  After  :  Time  Past  and  Time  Future  :  Above  and 
Below  :  Face  to  Face  :  Back  to  Back  :  Erect  and  Inverse  :  Con- 
cave and  Convex  :  Sympathy  and  Antipathy  :  Virtues  and  Yices  ; 
Rewards  and  Punishments  :  Right  and  Wrong  :  Rights  and 
Duties :  Active  and  Passive :  and  innumerable  other  things  : 
are  all  Inverse,  Opposite,  or  Contrary  to  each  other  :  and  may  all 
be  distinguished  by  the  opposite  signs  +  and  — 

The  Signs  +  and  —  may  also  be  applied  to  Persons  who  stand 
in  Opposite  Relations  to  each  other 

19.  Mathematicians  are  only  accustomed  to  deal  with 
Quantities,  mathematical  and  physical,  which  are  endowed  with 
Inverse,  Opposite,  or  Contrary  Qualities  :  and  they  universally 
apply  the  signs  +  and  —  to  them 

But  Persons  may  also  stand  in  Inverse,  Opposite,  or  Contrary 
Relations  to  each  other  :  and  the  signs  +  and  —  may  be  equally 
applied  to  Persons  who  stand  in  Inverse,  Opposite,  or  Contrary 
Relations  to  each  other :  as  to  Quantities  which  are  affected  by 
Inverse,  Opposite,  or  Contrary  Qualities 
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Thus,  Creditor  and  Debtor  :  Master  and  Servant :  Supporters 
and  Opponents  :  Tutor  and  Pupil :  Examiner  and  Examinee  : 
Flogger  and  Floggee :  and  in  innumerable  other  cases  :  Persons 
stand  in  Inverse,  Opposite,  or  Contrary  Eelations  to  each  other 

In  all  these  cases  the  one  party  is  termed  the  Active  or 
Positive  Agent :  and  the  other  party  the  Passive  or  Negative 
Agent 

And  in  the  Nexus,  Contract,  or  Obligation  between  such 
Persons,  Jurists  term  the  Eight  of  the  Active,  or  Positive,  Agent, 
the  Active,  or  Positive,  Right,  or  Duty  :  and  the  Duty  of  the 
Passive  or  Negative  Agent,  the  Passive,  or  Negative,  Eight,  or 
Duty 

Example  of  the  Application  of  the  Positive  and  Negative  Signs 

to  Time 

20.  "\Ve  shall  now  give  an  example  of  the  Application  of 
the  Signs  +  and  —  to  Time,  which  is  of  supreme  importance  in 
elucidating  the  Theory  of  Credit 

Suppose  this  question  were  asked — 

A  Father's  age  is  40,  and  his  Son's  15  :  when  Was  the  Father 
twice  the  age  of  his  Son  ? 

Let  x  be  the  number  of  years  before  the  present  time  when 
the  father  was  twice  the  age  of  his  son 

Then  40  —  x  =  2  (15  —  x) 
Or  z=_io 

What  does  this  Negative  answer  mean  ? 

It  means  that  the  father  never  ivas  twice  the  age  of  his  son 
in  Time  past,  which  is  taken  as  Positive  in  the  question  :  it  means 
that  the  epoch  or  the  event  of  the  father  being  twice  the  age  of 
his  son  is  to  be  found  in  Time  opposite  to  the  past :  that  is  to  say  in 
Time  future.  The  father  ivas  not  twice  the  age  of  his  son  ten 
years  ago :  but  he  will  be  twice  as  old  as  his  son  ten  years  hence  : 
as  is  very  clear :  because  ten  years  hence  the  father  will  be  50  and 
the  son  25 
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Hence,  if  any  event  which  has  happened  in  Time  past  is 
Positive :  the  same  event,  if  it  is  to  happen  in  Time  future  is 
Negative 

Thus,  if  a  Product,  or  Profit,  which  has  been  realised  in  Time 
past  is  distinguished  as  Positive  :  then  a  Product  or  Profit  which 
is  to  be  produced  in  Time  future  is  Negative 

Hence,  if  any  Economic  Quantity,  or  Capital,  of  any  form 
produces  Profits  in  a  continuous  series  :  the  Profits  which  have 
been  produced  in  Time  past  or  Positive  time,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  Positive :  and  the  Profits  which  are  to  be  produced 
in  Time  future  or  Negative  time,  may  be  distinguished  as 
Negative 

And,  consequently,  the  Right  to  the  Profits  already  realised 
in  time  past  maybe  distinguished  by  the  sign  +,  and  termed 
Positive  :  and  the  Right  to  the  Profits  which  are  to  be  produced 
in  Time  future  may  be  distinguished  by  the  sign  — ,  and  termed 
Negative 

And  the  total  Value  of  the  Economic  Quantity,  or  the  Capital, 
comprehends  both  the  Right  to  the  profits  already  realised  in  the 
past  :  and  also  the  Right  to  the  profits  to  be  produced  in  the 
future  :  or  both  the  Positive  Right  and  the  Negative  Right 

These  doctrines  apply  to  all  Economic  Quantities,  or  Capital, 
producing  a  continuous  series  of  profits :  i.e.,  all  Economic 
Quantities  of  the  form  of  an  Annuity  :  such  as  the  Land : 
Personal  Credit :  Shares  in  Commercial  Companies  :  the  Funds  : 
Copyrights  :  Patents :  the  Goodwill  of  a  business  :  tolls  : 
ferries  :  &c. 

Examples  of  the  Algebraical  Signs  applied  to  Operations 

21.  The  same  signs  +  and  —  are  also  applied  to  any 
Operations  whatever  of  an  Inverse,  Opposite,  or  Contrary  nature  : 
no  matter  what  the  Inverseness,  Opposition,  or  Contrariety  may 
consist  in 

Thus,  to  Add  and  to  Substract :  to  Pay  and  to  Receive  :  to 
Do  and  to  Undo  :  to  Build  up  and  to  Pull  down  :  to  Admit  and 
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to  Deny  :  to  Grant  and  to  Refuse  :  to  Expand  and  to  Con- 
tract :  and  innumerable  other  verbs  denoting  Opposite,  or 
Contrary,  Operations,  which  every  reader  can  supply  for  himself  : 
are  all  distinguished  by  the  opposite  signs  +  and  — 

And  as  in  the  most  general  way  possible,  any  Operations 
whatever  which  can  be  conceived  of  an  Inverse,  Opposite,  or 
Contrary,  nature,  are  distinguished  by  the  signs  -+-  and  — :  to 
Create,  or  to  call  into  existence  out  of  the  Absolute  Nothing1 : 
and  to  Cancel,  Annihilate,  or  Decreate  into  the  Absolute  Nothing : 
are  Operations  of  an  Inverse,  Opposite,  or  Contrary,  nature 

Hence  if  to  Create,  or  call  into  existence  out  of  the  Absolute 
Nothing,  be  denoted  by  the  Positive  sign  -f-  :  to  Cancel,  Annihi- 
late, or  Decreate  into  the  Absolute  Nothing,  will  be  denoted  by 
the  Negative  sign  — 

Now  in  the  purchase  of  Money,  or  Goods,  on  Credit,  a  Nexus, 
Contract,  or  Obligation  is  Created  out  of  the  Absolute  Nothing : 
and  on  the  Payment  of  the  Debt,  the  Contract,  or  Obligation  is 
Cancelled,  Annihilated,  or  Decreated  into  the  Absolute  Nothing 

Now  we  have  shown  above  that  a  Contract  or  Obligation  may  be 

,   f+  £100) 
denoted  by  this  symbol 


Hence  to  Create  an  Obligation  may  be  denoted  by  this 
symbol — 

+  £100) 
k—  £100  } 

And  to  Cancel,  Annihilate,  or  Decreate,  an  Obligation  may  be 
denoted  by  this  symbol — 

_(  +  £100) 
(—£100) 

Now  when  an  Obligation  is  Created,  the  Creditor's  Right  of 
action  is  Created  out  of  the  Absolute  Nothing 

But  as  has  been  shown,  in  every  system  of  Jurisprudence  in 
the  world,  a  Right  of  action  is  Pecitma,  Res,  Bonum,  Merx : 
Xprj{j.a,  Trpay/jLa,  ovVia,  OIKOS,  &c.  :  Goods,  Chattels,  Merchandise  ; 
a  Vendible  Commodity  :  it  may  be  bought  and  sold  :  its  Value 
can  be  measured  in  money  :  because  it  will  be  paid  at  Maturity  : 
and,  therefore,  it  is  Wealth 
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Hence  it  is  manifest  that  Goods,  Chattels,  Merchandise, 
Wealth  has  been  Created  out  of  the  Absolute  Nothing 

And  when  the  Obligation  is  paid,  satisfied,  discharged,  and 
extinguished,  this  Right  of  action  ceases  to  exist :  it  is  cancelled, 
Annihilated  and  Decreated  into  the  Absolute  Nothing  from 
whence  it  came 

Hence  Goods,  Chattels,  Commodities,  Wealth  can  be  Created 
out  of  the  Absolute  Nothing  and  Decreated  again  into  the 
Absolute  Nothing  from  whence  they  came  :  to  the  utter  confusion 
of  all  the  materialistic  philosophers  from  Kapila  to  the  present 
day  :  and  the  first  School  of  Economists 

The  superlative  importance  of  these  considerations  will  appear 
when  we  come  to  exhibit  the  mechanism  and  practical  effects  of 
the  great  system  of  Banking 

Jurists  also  use  the  terms  Positive  and  Negative  to  denote 
Opposition 

22.  Jurists,  also,  as  well  as  mathematicians,  very  commonly 
use  the  terms  Positive  and  Negative  to  denote  opposition 

Thus  Ortolan  uses  the  term  Positive  Rights  to  denote  Rights 
to  Acts,  and  Negative  Rights  to  denote  Rights  to  forbearances 

Jurists  class  Servitudes  as  Positive  and  Negative  :  or  those 
which  consist  in  the  Right  to  use  the  given  subject  in  a  given 
way :  and  those  which  consist  in  the  Duty  of  the  owner  of  a  given 
subject  to  be  used  in  a  given  way 

Ortolan  calls  the  Omission  or  Refusal  on  the  part  of  a  person 
to  act  or  do  something  a  Negative  fact 

If  a  certain  thing  happens  it  is  a  Positive  fact :  if  it  does  not 
happen  it  is  a  Negative  fact 

So  Austin  speaks  of  Positive  and  Negative  wrongs  :  or  wrongs 
of  Cbw-missioii  and  0-mission 

In  Parliamentary  language  a  Bill  which  is  thrown  out  is  said 
to  pass  in  the  Negative 

In  its  relation  to  a  Right,  a  Duty  is  Negative  :  but  Duties 
themselves  are  Positive  and  Negative  :  there  is  the  Duty  to  do 
something,  and  the  Duty  to  abstain  from  doing  something.  Thus 
we  have,  as  it  were,  a  Negative  sign  within  a  Negative  sign : 
which  we  shall  hereafter  find  to  be  the  case  in  Economics 
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So  Active  and  Passive  are  distinguished  as  Positive  and 
Negative :  Jurists  term  Eights  Active  or  Positive  Rights :  and 
Duties  Passive  or  Negative  Rights 

Thus,  if  the  Right  to  demand  £100  be  denoted  by  (+  £100): 
the  Duty  to  pay  £100  will  be  denoted  by  ( —  £100) :  without 
any  reference  to  any  specific  £100  in  cash 

But  not  only  Mathematicians  and  Jurists,  but  also  purely 
literary  writers,  constantly  adopt  the  same  usage 

Thus,  Bishop  Stubbs  says  of  Edward  II.—"  His  faults  are 
quite  as  much  Negative  as  Positive  :  his  character  is  not  so  much 
vicious  as  devoid  of  virtue  " 

When  a  man  is  said  to  be  Negatively  virtuous  :  it  means  that 
he  possesses  no  active  virtues,  but  is  free  from  vices 

And  any  reader  of  attention  will  observe  that  such  usage  is  of 
constant  occurrence 

On  the  true  Meaning  of  saying  that  Debts  are  Negative 
Quantities 

23.  It  has  been  shown  that  mathematicians  apply  the  term 
"  Negative  "  to  Debts :  but  have  erred  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  sign  — :  because  they  apply  it  to  the  Property  of  the 
Debtor 

But  Jurists  also  term  Debts  "  Negative "  Quantities :  but 
they  interpret  the  sign  —  in  quite  a  different  way  to  what 
mathematicians  do  :  for  they  apply  it  to  the  Person  of  the  Debtor. 
And  then  the  meaning  of  the  term  becomes  perfectly  clear 

A  Contract,  or  Obligation,  consists  of  two  parts — 

1.     The  Creditor's  Right  to  Demand 

'2.     The  Debtor's  Duty  to  pay 

The  two  Quantities  are  Inverse,  Opposite,  or  Contrary  to  each 
other  :  the  first  is  Active  or  Positive  :  and  the  second  is  Passive 
or  Negative 

Hence  the  Creditor's  Personal  Right  of  action  is  the  Positive 
Quantity :  and  the  Debtor's  Personal  Duty  to  pay  is  the  Negative 
Quantity 
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Hence,  if  a  person  has  £500  at  his  banker's  :  and  is  also 
bound  to  pay  £50  at  some  given  future  time  :  or  even  on 
demand  :  and  therefore  his  Property  may  be  stated  as  £500  — 
£50  :  it  is  not  to  be  read  as  if  he  had  only  £450  at  his  banker's  : 
but  it  is  to  be  read  in  this  way — He  possesses  £500  in  absolute 
property  :  but  coupled  with  the  Duty  to  pay  £50  at  a  given  time, 
or  when  demanded.  And  his  property  can  only  be  reduced  to 
£450  by  giving  up  to  him  the  Right  of  Action  for  £50 

Hence  in  Economics,  the  symbol  (+  £100)  always  denotes 
the  Right  to  Money  :  or  the  Right  to  demand  Money  :  such  as 
Bank  Notes,  Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange,  or  other  securities  :  and 
the  symbol  ( —  £100)  always  denotes  the  Personal  Duty  to  pay 
Money 

We  now  clearly  see  the  meaning  of  saying  that  Money  is  a 
Positive  Quantity,  and  Debt  a  Negative  Quantity :  because  Money 
denotes  a  Right,  and  Debt  denotes  a  Duty 

And  this  exactly  corresponds  with  the  usual,  but  not  universal, 
Algebraical  doctrine  that  Quantities  passing  through  0  change 
their  sign.  Because  when  a  person  has  spent  all  his  money :  and, 
therefore,  his  property  is  0  :  and  then  incurs  a  Debt  :  he  has 
exhausted  all  his  Right  to  demand,  and  has  incurred  a  Duty  to 

pay 

So  when  a  man's  property  is  said  to  be  £100  less  than 
nothing  :  it  means  that  he  is  under  the  Duty  to  pay  £100:  and 
has  no  money  to  pay  them  with 

It  is  now  seen  how  necessary  it  is  to  observe  the  double  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Debt  both  in  Law  and  common  usage 

When  a  Debt  is  termed  "  Goods,"  "  Chattels,"  "  Merchan- 
dise," "  Wealth  "  :  it  means  the  Creditor's  Right  of  action 

When  a  Debt  is  termed  a  "Negative"  Quantity:  it  means 
the  Debtor's  Duty  to  pay 

And  as  the  Inverse,  Opposite,  or  Contrary  Quantities  in  an 
Obligation  are  created  together  :  can  only  exist  together  :  and 
vanish  together  :  they  are  exactly  analogous  to  Polar  Forces 
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//  Money  be  termed  Positive  Capital,  Credit  may  ~be 
termed  Negative  Capital 

24.  A  merchant's  Wealth,  or  Purchasing  Power,  consists  of 
his  Money,  his  Rights  to  demand  Money,  i.e.,  the  Bank  Notes, 
Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange,  or  other  Securities  he  may  possess  : 
and  his  Credit — i.e.,  his  Right  to  the  future  products  of  his 
industry 

If  he  buys  goods  with  his  Money  and  sells  them  with  a  profit : 
he  first  replaces  the  sum  he  has  expended  :  and  the  surplus  is  his 
Profit 

If  he  buys  goods  with  his  Credit,  he  creates  a  Debt  against 
himself  :  when  he  sells  the  goods,  he  first  discharges  the  Debt  he 
has  incurred  :  and  the  surplus  is  his  Profit 

In  either  case,  his  Profit  consists ;in  the  excess  of  his  Property 
at  the  end  of  the  operation,  above  what  it  was  at  the  beginning 

Now,  as  Senior  says — "  Economists  are  agreed  that  whatever 
gives  a  Profit  is  properly  termed  Capital " 

If  he  buys  with  Money  he  makes  Capital  of  the  realised  Profits 
of  the  Past :  if  he  buys  with  Credit,  he  makes  Capital  of  the 
expected  Profits  of  the  Future 

In  each  case  he  makes  a  Profit :  hence  by  the  Definition, 
Money  and  Credit  are  equally  Capital :  but  they  are  Inverse,  or 
Opposite  to  each  other  :  hence  if  Money  be  termed  Positive 
Capital,  Credit  may  be  termed  Negative  Capital 

By  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  of  thought,  the  early 
Algebraists  not  apprehending  the  meaning  of  the  Negative  Roots 
of  Equations,  called  them  fictitious  roots  (fictce  radices),  while 
they  called  the  Positive  Roots  true  roots  (yercz  radices) 

Thus,  in  the  problem  we  gave  the  father's  and  son's  ages,  the 
answer  came  out  Negative  :  which  merely  meant  that  the  ques- 
tion should  have  been  stated  in  the  Opposite,  or  Inverse,  way  to 
what  it  was  done  :  it  should  have  been  asked  when  the  father's 
age  would  be  twice  that  of  his  sou :  instead  of  when  it  had  been. 
And,  therefore,  as  the  Positive  sign  in  that  equation  meant  past 
time,  the  Negative  sign  meant  future  time.  But  this  root,  though 
Negative,  is  as  real  a  root  as  the  Positive  one 
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The  Root  of  an  equation  is  any  Quantity  whatever  which 
satisfies  the  terms  of  the  equation  :  hence  a  Negative  Quantity 
which  satisfies  the  terms  of  an  equation  is  as  much  a  Real  root  as 
a  Positive  Quantity 

So  in  a  similar  way,  many  writers,  seeing  clearly  the  effects  of 
Credit,  call  Money  Real  Capital,  and  Credit  Fictitious  Capital 

But  the  truth  is,  that  like  as  the  Negative  root  of  the  equation 
is  equally  a  Real  root  as  the  Positive  one  :  Credit  which  is  certain 
of  being  paid  is  of  exactly  the  same  Value  as  Gold  itself  :  as  Mill 
has  expressly  acknowledged 

Money  is  the  Property  in  gold  already  acquired :  and  Credit 
is  the  Property  in  Gold  which  is  to  be  acquired.  Therefore, 
Credit  is  Inverse,  or  Opposite,  to  Money  :  but  Credit  is  in  every 
way  as  Real  a  Yalue  as  gold :  by  using  Money  the  trader  makes 
Capital  of  the  realised  profits  of  the  past :  by  using  his  Credit  he 
makes  capital  of  the  expected  profits  of  the  future :  but  Money 
and  Credit  are  equally  saleable  and  valuable  Commodities 

The  fact  is,  that  when  we  adopt  Exchangeability  as  the  sole 
essence  and  principle  of  Wealth;  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes  : 
for  Money  and  Credit  are  equally  Exchangeable  Quantities 
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Section  III 
On  the  Transfer  of  Credits  or  Debts 

25.  Eights  of  action,  Credits,  or   Debts   are   now   clearly 
shown  to  be  the  Name  of  a  certain  species  of  Merchandise,  Goods, 
Chattels,  or  Commodities:    aud   they  can   be  bought  and  sold 
exactly  like  any  other  Merchandise  or  Commodities 

When  it  is  seen  that  a  Bank  Note  passes  from  hand  to  hand 
like, Money,  it  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that  any  other  Debts 
might  be  sold  and  transferred  with  equal  facility.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  very  great  error.  There  is  very  considerable  subtlety 
about  the  sale  of  Debts  :  and  it  was  only  by  very  slow  and 
gradual  degrees  that  Debts  became  freely  saleable 

If  it  were  asked  what  discovery  has  most  deeply  affected  the 
fortunes  of  the  human  race,  it  might  probably  be  said  with  truth — 
The  discovery  that  Debts  are  saleable  Commodities 

When  Daniel  "Webster  said  that  Credit  had  done  more,  a 
thousand  times,  to  enrich  nations,  than  all  the  mines  of  all  the 
world  :  he  meant  the  discovery  that  Debts  are  saleable  Commodi- 
ties, or  Merchandise  :  that  they  may  be  used  as  Money  :  and 
that  they  produce  all  the  effects  of  Money 

We  must  now  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  power  of 
selling  Debts  :  and  place  this  branch  of  Mercantile  Law  on  solid 
foundations 

On  Property  held  in  Contract :  or  on  Jura  in  Personam 

26.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  chapter  that  Property,  or 
Rights,  are  of  two  species — 

1.  The  Property  or  Right  to  a  specific  chattel :  termed  in 
Law  a  Jus  in  rem,  or  in  re :  without  being  related  to  any  one 
else.  This  kind  of  Right  is  also  called  Dominiwn.  When  a 
person  has  such  a  sole  and  exclusive  Right  in  any  chattel,  he  may 
sell  and  transfer  it  to  any  one  else  at  his  own  good  will  and 
pleasure  :  and  without  asking  the  consent  of  any  one  else 
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Money,  corn,  cattle,  timber,  jewels,  &c.,  are  subject  to  this 
kind  of  Property  :  and  hence  the  proprietor  of  such  chattels  may 
freely  alienate,  sell,  denote,  or  transfer  them  to  any  one  else  he 
pleases 

2.  Property,  or  Rights,  held  in  Contract,  or  Obligation  : 
called  in  Roman  Law  a  Jus  in  Personam:  or  a  Jus  ad  rem 
(acquirendam) :  where  a  person  has  a  Right  not  to  any  specific 
thing  :  but  only  against  a  Person  to  compel  him  to  Pay  or  Do 
something 

A  simple  example  of  this  is  the  Contract,  or  Obligation,  of 
Debt  :  where  one  person,  the  Creditor,  has  the  Right  to  demand 
a  sum  of  Money  from  another  person,  the  Debtor  :  or  has  the 
Right  to  compel  him.  to  Do  something.  In  such  a  case  the 
Creditor  has  no  right  to  any  specific  sum  of  money,  or  chattel,  in 
the  Debtor's  possession.  And  the  Creditor's  right  against  the 
Debtor  exists  whether  he  has  any  Money  to  pay,  or  not :  and 
equally  the  Debtor's  Duty  to  pay  exists  whether  he  has  any 
Money  to  pay,  or  not.  In  fact  the  Contract,  or  Obligation,  is  a 
purely  abstract  relation  existing  between  the  two  parties  :  with- 
out any  reference  to*any  specific  money,  or  other  chattel 

The  former  kind  of  Rights  are  called  Real  Rights,  or 
Corporeal  Property :  because  they  are  the  Right  to  certain 
specific  things,  or  chattels.  The  latter  are  called  Personal 
Rights  :  because  they  are  mere  abstract  Rights  against  a  Person  : 
and  as  the  Person  is  always  specified  and  definite,  they  are  also 
called  Nominate  Rights  :  but  as  they  are  wholly  severed  from 
any  specific  chattels,  they  are  one  species  of  Incorporeal  Property. 

Property,  or  Rights,  held  in  Contract  or  Obligation,  are  of 
Two  kinds 

27.  But  Property,  or  Rights,  held  in  Contract,  or  Obliga- 
tion, are  of  two  kinds 

1.  Where  there  is  a  Right  to  demand  on  one  side,  and  the 
Duty  to  pay,  or  do,  on  the  other  :  such  as  the  relation  between 
Creditor  and  Debtor  :  or  landlord  and  tenant  in  modern  times 
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Such  a  Relation  is  termed  a  Unilateral  Contract 
-2.  Where  each  party  to  the  Contract  has  the  Right  to  demand 
and  also  the  Duty  to  perform  something  :  such  as  the  Nexus,  or 
Obligation,  between  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Feudal  Law  :  or 
that  between  Master  and  Servant  at  the  present  time  :  or  that  of 
Marriage 

Such  a  Relation  between  the  two  parties  is  termed  a  Bilateral, 
or  Synallagmatic,  Contract 

Formerly  it  was  held  universally  that  when  Property  was  held 
in  Contract  of  either  sort,  Unilateral  or  Bilateral,  neither  party 
could  substitute  another  person  for  himself  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  party  to  the  contract.  This  rule  must  evidently 
hold  good  in  all  Bilateral  Contracts.  When  one  person  agrees  to 
accept  another  person  to  perform  the  Duty,  he  of  course  believes 
that  that  person  can  perform  the  Duty.  But  he  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  another  person  to  perform  that  Duty  without  his 
own  consent :  because  he  cannot  be  sure  that  that  other  person  is 
able  to  perform  the  Duty.  Neither  if  a  person  has  agreed  to 
perform  a  duty  to  another,  can  he  be  compelled  to  perform  it  to 
some  one  else,  without  his  own  consent 

Thus,  so  long  as  the  feudal  law  retained  its  pristine  rigor, 
neither  the  Lord  nor  the  Vassal  could  substitute  any  one  else  for 
himself,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  party.  Each  of  the 
parties  had  Duties  to  perform  :  the  Vassal  to  render  true  and 
loyal  service  :  and  the  Lord  to  render  due  protection  and  defence. 
And  neither  party  could  attorn1  the  other,  or  turn  him  over,  to 
any  one  else  without  his  own  consent 

As  Sir  Martin  Wright  says2 — "  As  the  feudatary  could  not 
aliene  the  feud  without  the  consent  of  the  Lord  :  so  neither  could 
the  Lord  aliene,  or  sell,  or  transfer,  his  seignory  or  superiority  to 
another  without  the  consent  of  the  feudatary.  For  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  superior  and  inferior  were  mutual  and  reciprocal  : 
the  feudatary  was  really  as  much  interested  in  the  conduct  and 
ability  of  the  Lord,  as  the  Lord  was  in  the  qualifications  and 
ability  of  his  feudatary.  And  as  the  Lord  could  not  aliene,  so 

i  Bracton,  2,  35,  13.    Lift.,  551,.  567,  568 
2  On  Tenures,  p.  30 
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neither  could  he  exchange,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  his 
seignory  without  the  consent  of  his  vassal.  Again,  as  the  vassal, 
or  fendatary,  could  not  aliene,  so  neither  could  he  devise,  or  dis- 
pose of  the  feud  by  will,  or  by  any  means  (when  the  feuds  were 
become  hereditary),  prevent  or  vary  the  feudal  course  of 
succession" 

So  in  the  case  of  Master  and  Servant  at  the  present  day.  A 
Master  cannot  attorn,  or  transfer,  his  household  to  another 
master  without  their  own  consent,  as  if  they  were  cattle  or  slaves. 
Neither  can  a  servant  substitute  any  one  else  for  himself,  without 
his  master's  consent 

So  if  a  person  contracts  to  do  any  work  for  another,  he  can- 
not substitute  another  person  for  himself,  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  party  to  the  contract 

The  same  principle  formerly  held  good  when  the  Contract 
was  Unilateral :  as  in  the  case  of  Creditor  and  Debtor.  The 
Creditor  could  not  transfer  his  Eight  of  action  against  the 
Debtor  to  any  one  else,  without  his  consent  :  because  the  Debtor 
never  agreed  to  pay  any  one  except  his  own  Creditor.  And  the 
Creditor  had  no  power  to  stipulate  that  the  Debtor  should  pay 
any  Transferee  of  the  Debt 

It  is  a  rule  of  law,  as  wTell  as  of  common  sense,  that  no  person 
can  be  made  a  party  to  a  contract  without  his  own  consent :  and  no 
one  can  stipulate  for  another  without  his  authority 

Thus  Ulpian  says1 — "  Alteri  stipulari  nemo  potest" 

"  No  one  can  stipulate  for  another" 

Unless,  therefore,  the  Debtor  had  given  authority  to  his 
Creditor  to  transfer  his  Right,  the  Creditor  had  no  power  to 
guarantee  his  Transferee  that  the  Debtor  should  pay  him 

Accordingly,  both  in  Roman  and  English  Law,  for  a  long 
period,  the  Creditor  could  not  transfer  his  Right  of  action  against 
his  Debtor  without  his  consent,  so  as  to  enable  the  Transferee  to 
sue  the  Debtor  in  his  own  name 

But  both  in  Roman  and  English  Law  the  Creditor  might 
transfer  his  Right  with  the  consent  of  the  Debtor.  If  the  Debtor 
consented,  the  Creditor,  the  Debtor  and  the  Transferee,  might 

l  Digest,  45,  I.,  38 
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•meet  together  :  and  the  Creditor  might  transfer  his  Eight  to  the 
'Transferee  :  and  the  Debtor  might  agree  to  pay  the  Transferee.1 
In  such  a  case  the  Transferee  acquired  a  Eight  of  action  against 
-the  Debtor.  The  release  of  his  duty  to  pay  his  own  Creditor  was 
-the  consideration  for  his  promise  to  pay  the  Transferee.  The 
Debtor  was  released  from  his  debt  to  his  own  Creditor  :  and  the 
Creditor  was  released  from  his  Debt  to  the  Transferee 

This  transaction  may  be  regarded  in  two  lights  :  either  as  the 
mere  transfer  of  the  Creditor's  Eights  to  the  Transferee  :  or  as 
the  Creation  of  a  new  Contract  which  cancelled,  discharged  and 
extinguished  the  former  one.  In  the  latter  view  it  was  what  is 
called  in  Eoman  Law  a  Novatio 

But,  nevertheless,  though  it  may  be  true  in  theory  that  a  Creditor 
cannot  transfer  his  Eight  of  action  without  the  consent  of  the 
Debtor  :  yet,  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  mercantile  ideas, 
traders  who  had  sold  their  goods  on  Credit  began  to  perceive  that 
they  might  utilise  their  Credits,  or  Debts,  by  using  them  like 
Money  to  purchase  fresh  goods  with  :  and  so  they  began  to  insist 
upon  the  Eight  to  transfer  and  sell  their  Debts,  like  any  other 
property,  and  there  was  a  very  good  reason  for  this:  because 
in  the  Contract,  or  Obligation,  of  Debt,  there  is  manifestly  a 
strong  distinction  between  the  two  parties,  the  Creditor  and  the 
Debtor 

The  Debtor  cannot  substitute  a  new  Debtor  for  himself, 
because  the  Creditor  may  not  have  the  means  of  knowing  the 
solvency  of  the  substituted  Debtor  :  as,  for  instance,  no  Debtor 
can  compel  his  Creditor  to  accept  payment  of  a  Debt  in  the  Xotes 
of  a  country  banker  :  or  in  another  person's  Cheque 

Therefore,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  consent  of  the 
Creditor  is  necessary  to  the  substitution  of  a  new  Debtor 

But  the  case  of  the  Debtor  is  quite  different.  If  a  person 
really  owes  a  Debt,  and  has  the  means  of  paying  it,  it  cannot 
make  the  slightest  difference  to  him  whether  he  pays  it  to  A  or  to 
B  :  so  long  as  he  can  get  a  valid  discharge  for  it  :  and  is  not 
liable  to  pay  it  twice  over 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  while  it  might  seriously  prejudice  a 
Creditor  to  have  a  new  Debtor  a^si^ned  to  him,  of  whom  he 

i  Gains,  II.,  38 
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might  know  nothing  :  the  assignment  of  a  new  Creditor  can  be 
no  real  prejudice  to  the  Debtor 

In  course  of  time  Creditors  both  in  Rome  and  England 
insisted  on  having  the  right  to  sell  their  Debts  :  and  certain  legal 
devices  were  adopted  to  enable  the  Transferee  to  obtain  payment 
from  the  Debtor,  even  although  he  had  not  given  his  consent  to 
the  transfer.  Till  at  last  Creditors  in  both  countries  established 
their  right  to  do  so,  even  without  the  consent  of  the  Debtor 

Thus,  at  last,  after  centuries  of  conflict,  Credits  or  Debts  have 
come  to  be  as  freely  transferable  as  Money  itself :  and  in  fact 
they  are  for  all  practical  purposes  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  an 
equal  increase  of  Money.  And  thus  they  come  to  be  both  Jura 
in  personam  and  Jura  in  TP.  And  it  is  this  absolute  freedom  of 
the  sale  of  Debts  which  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
stupendous  progress  and  magnitude  of  modern  commerce 

On  the  Transfer  of  Credits  or  Debts  in  Roman  Law 

28.  It  has  just  been  shown  that  originally,  in  the  Unilateral 
Contract  between  Creditor  and  Debtor,  the  Creditor  could  not 
sell  or  transfer  his  Debt,  or  Right  of  action,  to  any  one  else,  so 
as  to  enable  the  Transferee  to  sue  the  Debtor  without  his  own 
consent 

The  Transferee  could  not  sue  the  Debtor,  because  he  never 
made  any  promise  that  he  would  pay  the  Transferee  :  and  thus 
there  was  no  privity  of  contract  between  them  :  and  the  Creditor 
could  make  no  engagement  that  the  Debtor  should  pay  the 
Transferee  :  because  no  person  can  stipulate,  or  make  a  contract 
for  another  person,  without  his  consent 

If,  however,  the  Debtor  agreed  that  his  Creditor  might  trans- 
fer his  Right -of  action,  it  might  be  done.  The  Debt  being  a 
mere  abstract  Right,  was  not  capable  of  being  transferred  by 
manual  delivery  :  but  it  could  be  transferred  by  Oral  consent 

The  Creditor,  the  Debtor,  and  the  Transferee  met  together1  : 
and  the  Creditor  with  the  assent  of  the  Debtor,  transferred  his 
Right  to  the  Transferee  by  word  of  mouth.  The  Debtor  agreed 
by  word  of  mouth  to  pay  the  Transferee :  the  Creditor  then  by 

i  Gains,  II.,  38 
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word  of  month,  released  the  Debtor  from  his  debt  to  him  :  and 
the  Transferee  by  word  of  mouth  released  the  Creditor  from  his 
debt  to  him 

A  new  Contract  was  created,  which  cancelled  and  extinguished 
the  two  preceding  ones  :  and  it  was,  therefore,  called  Novatio : 
and  the  assignment  of  the  Debtor  to  the  Transferee  was  termed 
Delegatio :  when  this  solemn  stipulation  was  completed,  the 
Transferee  might  sue  the  Debtor  in  his  own  name  :  because  there 
was  now  a  privity  of  contract  between  them 

As  the  commercial  spirit  increased  at  Rome  Creditors  began 
to  perceive  that  they  might  utilise  their  Debts  by  using  them 
like  Money  in  commerce  to  buy  fresh  goods  with  :  and  they  soon 
began  to  devise  means  of  transferring  them,  even  without  the 
consent  of  the  Debtor.  Accordingly,  though  they  could  not 
devest  themselves  of  the  legal  estate  in  their  Debts,  so  as  to  enable 
the  Transferee  to  sue  the  Debtor  in  his  own  name,  in  course  of 
time  certain  legal  devices  were  adopted,  so  as  to  enable  the 
Transferee  in  an  indirect  way  to  recover  the  debt  from  the  Debtor, 
even  though  he  had  not  given  his  consent  to  the  transfer  of  the 
debt 

AVe  have  now  to  trace  the  steps  in  Roman  Law  by  which  a 
Creditor  came  at  last  to  have  the  legal  right  to  sell  or  transfer  his 
debt,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge,  and  even  against  the 
consent,  of  the  Debtor  :  and  the  Transferee  acquired  the  right  to 
sue  the  Debtor  in  his  own  name 

The  early  simplicity  of  the  Code  of  the  XII.  Tables  knew 
nothing  of  Trustees,  or  Attornies.  Every  man  was  either  the 
absolute  proprietor  of  a  thing  or  he  was  not.1.  He  who  possessed 
the  legal  estate  was  termed  Dominus  ex  jure  Quiritium,  or  the 
proprietor  by  the  common  law  of  the  Romans.  It  knew  nothing 
of  double  or  subordinate  rights.  The  code  of  the  XII.  Tables 
allowed  no  man  to  sue  in  the  name  of  another  in  private  cases.2 
lie  alone  who  was  dominus  ex  jure  Quiritium  might  sue,  and  that 
in  person  :  and  as  no  man  could  sue  unless  there  was  some  con- 
tract, or  relation,  between  them,  the  transferee  of  the  debt  could 
not  sue  the  debtor,  because  there  was  no  privity  of  contract 
between  them 

1  Gains,  II.,  40  2  Gains,  II.,  82:  Digest,  4,  17,  123  :   Basil.,  II.,  3,  123 
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The  Code  of  the  XII.  Tables  was  maintained  in  all  its  strictness-- 
for  about  277  years.  During  all  this  period  the  forms  of  writs  of 
action  were  defined  with  the  greatest  strictness.  They  were  called 
Lfgis  A  cf  tones :  or,  as  we  might  say,  Common  Law  writs  :  and  as 
long  as  these  lasted,  no  one  conld  sue  in  the  name  of  another., 
or  on  behalf  of  another.  Consequently,  as  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand, the  Transferee  of  a  debt  could  in  no  way,  direct  or 
indirect,  maintain  an  action  against  the  Debtor 

But  in  the  progress  of  time,  new  rights,  new  interests,  new 
wants,  and  new  ideas  grew  up  :  and  a  great  equitable  jurisdiction 
came  into  existence  to  meet  these  new  requirements.  The  supreme 
judicial  magistrates,  the  City  and  Foreign  Prgetors  were  clothed 
with  the  power  Adjuvandi  vel  svpplendi :  vel  corrigeiidi  :  juris 
cirilis  gratia,  propter  uHlitatem  publieam.  The  Romans  had  so- 
deep  a  reverence  for  their  Code,  which  Cicero  declares  to  contain  in 
one  chapter  more  utility  than  all  the  libraries  of  the  philosophers1 
that  the  Praetors  were  not  allowed  actually  to  abolish  any  of 
its  laws  :  but  only  to  supply  their  defects,  and  to  extend  their 
meaning.  But  new  rights,  and  new  interests  had  grown  up,  which 
were  not  capable  of  being  protected  directly  by  law,  unless  by  the 
actual  repeal  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code 

Among  these  new  rights  were  Equitable  Interests.  One  person 
might  be  possessed  of  the  legal  estate  in  certain  things  :  but  permit 
another  to  enjoy  their  use  and  profit :  without  undergoing  the 
formal  solemnity  of  the  transfer  by  mancipation,  or  the  cessio  in 
jure.  The  original  owner  therefore  possessed  the  nudum  jus 
Quiritium :  or  the  mere  legal  estate,  while  the  grantee  possessed 
the  profitable,  equitable,  or  as  the  mediaeval  jurists  termed  it.  the 
Bonitarian  use.  But  the  Code  of  the  XII.  Tables  gave  no  right 
of  action  to  the  equitable  owner 

Thus  if  a  Creditor  transferred  his  Debt,  or  Right  of  action, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Debtor,  he  alone  possessed  the  niuhnn 
jus  Quiritium,  or  the  legal  estate  in  it :  but  the  Transferee 
possessed  the  equitable  right  to  it :  but  he  had  no  Right  of  action 
on  it,  by  the  Code  of  the  XII.  Tables 

About  the    year   577   A.u.c.   or    170   B.C.   the  Lex  JEbutia 

lDe  Oratore,  L,  4 
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abolished  the  old  Leg  is  actiones,  which  were  not  part  of  the  XII. 
Tables:  but  only  a  series  of  writs  framed  by  the  magistrates,  so 
as  to  be  adapted  to  them.  Xew  forms  of  writs  were  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  Praetors,  called  Formula :  and  these 
were  adopted  and  extended  by  two  Leges  Jitlice,  about  45  B.C.: 
and  about  25  B.C.1 

By  these  new  formula  parties  were  allowed  to  be  represented 
by  Cogmtores  or  Procurators :  that  is,  by  Attornies  :  who  were 
allowed  to  sue  on  behalf  of  their  clients.  The  Transferee  of  the 
debt  was  then  allowed  to  sue  as  the  Cognitor  or  Procurator  of  the 
Transferor.2  Gains  gives  i\\z  formula  in  such  a  case3 

The  Praetor  could  only  grant  an  actio  direcfa,  or  vulgaris,  to 
the  original  Creditor  :  but  he  could  grant  an  actio  utilis  or  fictitia 
to  the  Transferee  of  the  Debt 

When  a  Creditor  sold  his  right  of  action  he  was  said  cedere  or 
mandare  actionem.^  The  Transferee  was  called  Procurator  in  rem 
sucnn5 :  and  he  was  acknowledged  as  the  real  plaintiff,  si  in  rem 
suam  datus  sit  procurator  loco  domini  habelur :  his  mandate  could 
not  be  revoked  :  and  he  owed  no  account  to  his  principal6 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Law  regarding  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  Debts  in  the  time  of  Gains,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
written  his  Institutes  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  They  were 
the  text-book  of  Law  throughout  the  whole  Empire  when  the 
Romans  abandoned  Britain,  and  many  high  authorities  suppose 
that  they  were  greatly  the  source  and  origin  of  the  Common  Law 
of  England  :  and  the  Common  Law  of  England  with  regard  to 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  Debts  was  exactly  that  stated  by  Gains 

Soon  after  the  the  time  of  Gaius,  however,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus  published  a  Constitution  by  which  the  absolute 
freedom  of  the  sale  of  Debts  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  Debtor  was  recognised  and  allowed 

Ulpian  says7 — '•  Xomina  eorum  qui  sub  condicione  vel  in 
diem  debent,  et  emere  et  vendere  solemus  :  ea  enim  res  est  qua? 
emi  et  venire  potest  " 

1  Gains,  IV,,  30  2  Gains,  II.,  39  3  Gaius,  IV.,  86 

4  Digest,  15,  33,  5  :  16,  3,  2  :  17,  1 :  19,  1,  31 :  44,  7,  7 :  46,  3,  76 
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"  We  are  accustomed  to  buy  and  sell  Debts  par/able  on  a  certain 
event  or  on  a  certain  day:  for  that  is  Properly  which  can  be 
bought  and  sold  " 

Justinian  in  531  declared  it  to  be  lawful  to  sell  all  actions, 
real  as  well  as  personal1 

"  Certi  et  indubitati  juris  est,  ad  similitudinem  ejus  qui  per- 
sonalem  redemerit  actionem,  et  utiliter  earn  movere  suo  nomine 
couceditur,  etiam  eum  qui  in  rem  actiones  coraparaverit  eadem  uti 
posse  facilitate  " c 

u  It  is  clear  and  undoubted  law,  that  just  as  he  who  has  bought 
a  Personal  action  may  sue  out  a  writ  in  his  own  name  :  so  he  who 
has  bought  a  Real  action  has  the  same  power  " 

"  So  also3 — "  Noiniuis  venditio  etiam  ignorante  vel  invito  eo 
adversus  quern  actioues  mandantur,  contrahi  solet  " 

"  It  is  usual  to  sell  a  Debt  -without  the  knowledge,  or  even 
against  the  consent,  of  the  Debtor" 

So  also — "  Omnium  rerum  quas  quis  habere  vel  possidere,  vel 
persequi  potest,  venditio  recte  fit " 

'•  All  things  ivhich  one  may  have  or  possess,  or  has  the  right  to 
sue  for,  may  be  lawfully  sold" 

So  also4  — "  Nomina  quoque  in  diem  vel  sub  conditione  con  - 
tracta,  veneunt  " 

"Debts,  also,  due  on  a  certain  day,  or  on  a  certain  event,  may 
be  sold" 

In  the  time  of  Gaius,  the  Transferee  of  a  Debt  could  only  sue 
as  the  Attorney  of  the  Transferee  :  as  he  was  obliged  to  allege 
the  legal  estate,  oi'jus  Quiritium,  of  the  Transferor :  but  Justinian 
took  away  the  necessity  for  this :  and  abolished  the  nudum  jus 
Quiritium,  as  an  antiquated  relic  of  old  Roman  law  which  was  only 
an  enigma  which  puzzled  law  students,5  and  then  the  Transferee 
could  sue  in  his  own  name 

Diocletian  enacted — "  Ordiuarium  visnm  est  post  nomiuis 
renditionem  uti  emptori  (sicut  responsum  est)  vel  ipsi  creditor! 
postulant!  dandas  actiones  " 

**  It  is  seen  that  it  is  usual,  after  the  sale  of  a  Debt,  to  grant  a 

1  Codex,  4.  39,  9  2  Codex,  4,  39,  9  3  Codex,  4,  39,  3 
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i'it  either  on  the  demand  of  the  buyer  (as  has  been  decided),  or  of 
the  creditor  himself'1'1 

Thus,  at  length,  Debts  were  completely  emancipated  from 
the  general  rules  affecting  Property  held  in  Contract.  They  were 
made  as  freely  saleable  as  any  material  chattels  :  and  they  were 
thus  removed  from  the  category  of  Property  held  in  Contract  to 
that  of  Property  held  in  Dominion  :  and  thus  Debts  became  both 
Jura  in  personam  and  Jura  in  re 

These  laws  affecting  the  sale,  or  transfer,  of  Debts  were  con- 
firmed in  the  Basilica 

Thus,  it   is  Said1  —  "  KOL  OTL  TO.  VTTO   -q/jLepav,  KOLL  rd    VTTO  alpto~iv 


"  Debts  payable  on  a  certain  day  and  on  a  certain  event  may  be 
sold  " 

So  also2  —  "  Kat  ori  TO  Trovpov  XP*O?  ^7ro  o.lpf.o'LV  TTiTrpacTKeTat, 
/cat  VTTO  atpeo-Lv  Troupws  " 

"  A  simple  Debt  may  be  bought  conditionally,  and  a  conditional 
Debt  simply  " 

So  again3  —  "17  TOV  ypa/x/xaretov  Trpacrts  /cat,  ayvoouvros  /cat 
fjLrj  I3ov\ofj.€vov  c/cetVov,  Ka$'  ov  €K^(i)povvTaL  oil  aywyai,  SuVarat 


"  A  Debt  may  be  sold  without  the  knowledge,  and  even  against 
the  consent  of  the  Debtor  " 

Thus,  the  interests  of  commerce  effected  the  perfect  freedom 
in  the  sale  of  Debts.  Both  by  the  Digest  which  was  the  Code  of 
the  Western  Empire,  and  the  Basilica  which  was  the  Code  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  Debts  were  declared  to  be  as  freely  saleable  as 
Money,  or  any  other  chattel 

Thus,  Azo,  one  of  the  legal  luminaries  on  the  revival  of 
juridical  studies  in  the  West,  says  — 

"  De  actionibus  autem  venditis  sciendum  est  quod  omnes 
actiones  vendi  possunt,  sive  sint  purae,  sive  conditional,  sive 
reales,  sive  Personales  " 

1  Basil,  19,  4,  16  =  Basil.,  19,  4,  68  «  Basil.,  19,  ±,  "27 
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"  But  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  actions  it  must  be  known  that 
all  Rights  of  action,  tvhether  simple  or  conditional,  tvhether  real  or 
Personal,  may  be  sold  " 

Nevertheless,  although  it  was  the  general  law  of  the  Empire 
that  all  Debts  might  be  freely  sold,  it  was  found  to  work  so  much 
hardship  that  many  cities  in  the  Middle  Ages  passed  local  laws 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  Debts  within  their  jurisdiction 

This  investigation  clears  up  a  difficulty  which  has  puzzled 
some  modern  writers.  The  earliest  Bills  of  Exchange  extant, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Venice,  contain  no  words 
of  negotiability  :  and  yet  we  know  as  a  fact  that  they  were 
negotiated.  Several  writers  have  endeavoured  to  discover  when 
Bills  of  Exchange  were  made  negotiable.  Some  have  attributed 
it  to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  But  all  doubts  have  now  been  cleared 
up.  Bills  of  Exchange  required  no  words  of  negotiability  to  make 
them  negotiable  :  they  were  as  transferable  as  Money  itself,  by  the 
general  mercantile  law  of  Europe 

This  also  explains  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
Common  Law  of  England  and  the  Common  Law  of  Scotland, 
with  respect  to  Bills  of  Exchange.  By  the  Common  Law  of 
England  unless  a  Bill  of  Exchange  is  drawn  payable  to  "  order" 
or  to  "bearer":  that  is,  unless  it  is  made  transferable  by  the 
consent  of  the  Debtor  expressed  on  its  face  :  it  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred so  as  to  enable  the  Transferee  to  sue  the  Acceptor  in  his 
own  name.  But  by  the  Common  Law  of  Scotland  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  requires  no  words  of  negotiability  to  make  it  transfer- 
able :  the  Law  of  Justinian  on  mercantile  matters  is  the  Common 
Law  of  Scotland  :  a  Bill  of  Exchange  is  therefore  in  its  very 
nature  transferable  by  the  lex  loci  contractus  :  and  being  so,  a 
Scotch  Bill  is  negotiable  in  England  without  any  words  of 
negotiability.  Moreover,  by  the  Law  of  Scotland  a  Debtor  is 
bound  to  accept  a  Bill  drawn  upon  him  by  his  Creditor,  and  is 
liable  to  an  action  for  non-acceptance.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  in  England  :  a  Debtor  in  England  is  not  bound  to  accept  a 
Bill  drawn  upon  him  by  his  Creditor,  and  this  distinction  has 
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been  preserved  and  confirmed  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  of 
1882.  And  the  reason  of  this  difference  is  that  the  Law  of  the 
Pandects  and  the  Basilica  is  the  Common  Law  of  Scotland  : 
while  the  Common  Law  of  England  is  that  of  Gains 

Equity,  however,  always  adopted  the  Law  of  the  Pandects, 
which  allowed  the  free  sale  of  Debts  :  and,  consequently,  though 
the  Transferee  of  a  Bill  which  contained  no  words  of  negotiability 
could  not  maintain  an  action  at  law  against  the  acceptor,  he 
could  always  sue  him  in  equity,  in  case  of  need.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act  of  1873  enacts  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  rules  of  Equity  conflict  with  those  of  Common  Law, 
the  rules  of  Equity  shall  prevail  :  consequently,  Bills  of  Exchange 
are  now  transferable  without  any  words  of  negotiability 

On.  I  he  Rules  of  English  Equity  and  Common   Law  as  to  the 
Transfer  of  Credits  or  Debts 

29.  English  Equity  from  its  first  institution  adopted  the 
entire  doctrine  of  the  Pandects  and  the  Basilica  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  Debts.  A  Creditor  had  always  the  right  to  transfer 
his  Debt  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Debtor  :  and 
the  Transferee  had  always  the  right  to  sue  him  in  Equity,  if 
need  be 

But  at  the  time  the  Romans  left  Britain  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  Gains  was  the  text-book  of  Law  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  the  Common  Lawr  of  England  with  respect  to  the 
transfer  of  Debts  was  exactly  that  set  forth  by  Gaius 

If  the  Debt  was  in  the  mere  abstract  form,  and  not  recorded 
on  any  material,  the  Creditor,  the  Debtor,  and  the  Transferee 
might  meet  together  :  the  Creditor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Debtor,  might  transfer  his  Debt  to  the  Transferee  :  and  then  the 
Transferee  might  sue  the  Debtor,  because  there  was  now  a  privity 
of  contract  between  them.1  This  operation,  as  we  have  seen 
before,  is  a  Novation 

1  Tatlock  v.  Harris  (3  T.B.  180).  Fairlle  v.  Denton  (8  B.C.  395).  Williams 
v.  Everett  (14  East  582).  Hodgson  v.  Anderson  (3  B.  and  C.  482).  Lilly  v.  Hays 
(5  A.  and  E.  548).  Walker  v.  liostron  (9  M.  and  W.  411).  Hamilton  v.  Spottiswoode 
(4  Exch.  200).  Griffin  v.  Weat/terby  (L.R.  3  Q.B.  753) 
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But  in  accordance  with  the  early  law  of  Rome,  a  Creditor  in 
England  could  not  transfer  his  Debt  to  a  Transferee  without  the 
consent  of  the  Debtor,  so  as  to  enable  the  Transferee  to  sue  the 
Debtor  :  because  there  was  no  privity  of  contract  between  them : 
and  the  Creditor  had  no  power  to  stipulate  that  the  Debtor  should 
pay  him 

But  as  at  Rome,  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  Creditors  began 
to  insist  upon  the  right  to  sell  their  Debts  without  the  consent  of 
the  Debtor,  and  devised  a  legal  fiction  to  enable  them  to  do  so  : 
so  the  very  same  thing  took  place  in  England 

At  Rome  the  Transferee  was  allowed  to  sue  as  the  attorney  of 
the  Transferor,  and  to  retain  the  proceeds  for  his  own  use :  in 
England  as  early  as  Henry  VI.  the  transferee  was  allowed  to  sue 
in  the  name  of  the  Transferor :  or  the  Transferor  sued  as  the 
Trustee  for  the  Transferee 

And  this  continued  to  be  the  Common  Law  of  England  with 
regard  to  the  Transfer  of  Debts  to  which  the  Debtor  had  not 
given  his  assent  until  the  1st  of  November,  1875,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act  of  1873  came  into  operation  : 
which  swept  away  all  the  doctrines  of  Common  Law  which  con- 
flicted with  those  of  Equity 

Thus,  the  rule  of  Common  Law  that  a  Debt  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred without  the  consent  of  the  Debtor  was  reduced  to  a  fiction. 
And  some  eminent  judges  reared  up  under  the  supremacy  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  maintained  that  the  Courts  of  Common  Law 
might  sweep  away  this  absurd  fiction,  and  adopt  the  full  doctrines 
of  Equity 

Thus,  in  1787,  Ashhurst,  J.,  said1 — "  It  is  true  that  formerly 
the  Courts  of  Law  did  not  take  notice  of  an  Equity  or  a  Trust  : 
for  Trusts  are  within  the  original  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of 
Equity  :  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  found  productive  of  great 
expense  to  send  the  parties  to  the  other  side  of  the  Hall. 
Wherever  this  Court  have  seen  the  justice  of  the  case  has  been 
clearly  with  the  Plaintiff,  they  have  not  turned  him  round  upon 
this  objection.  Then,  if  this  Court  will  take  notice  of  a  Trust 
why  not  of  an  Equity  ?  " 

In  another  case  Buller,  J.,  who  may   be   considered  as   the 

1  \Vinch  v.  Keeleij  (T.R.  619) 
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aillfitm  of  Lord  Mansfield,  said1 — "  It  is  laid  down  in  our  old 
books  that  for  avoiding  maintenance  a  chose-m-action  cannot 
be  assigned  or  granted  over  to  another  (Co.  Litt.,  214,  a  :  266  a, 
2  Roll.,  45  :  1,  40).  The  good  sense  of  that  rule  seerns  to  me  to 
be  very  questionable  :  and  in  early  as  well  as  in  modern  times  it 
has  been  so  explained  away,  that  it  remains  at  most  only  an 
objection  to  the  form  of  action  in  any  case.  In  2  Roll.,  Abr., 
45  and  40,  it  is  admitted  that  an  Obligation  or  other  deed 
may  be  granted,  so  that  the  writing  passes:  but  it  is  said 
that  the  Grantee,  cannot  sue  for  it  in  his  own  name.  If  a 
third  person  be  permitted  to  acquire  an  interest  in  a  Thing, 
whether  lie  is  to  bring  the  action  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the 
name  of  the  grantor,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  affect  the  question 

of  maintenance Courts  of  Equity  from  the  earliest 

times  thought  the  doctrine  too  absurd  for  them  to  adopt,  and, 
therefore,  they  always  acted  in  contradiction  to  it  :  and  we  shall 
soon  see  that  Courts  of  Law  also  altered  their  language  on  the 
subject  very  much.  In  12  Mod.,  554,  the  Court  speaks  of  the 
assignment  of  an  apprentice,  or  an  assignment  of  a  bond,  as 
things  which  are  good  between  the  parties,  and  to  which  they 
must  give  their  sanction,  and  act  upon.  So  the  assignment  of  a 
chose-in  -action  has  always  been  held  a  good  consideration  for  a 

promise After  these  cases  we  may  venture  to  say 

that  the  maxim  was  a  bad  one  :  and  that  it  proceeded  on  a  foun- 
dation that  fails.  But  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  though  the 
Courts  of  Law  have  gone  the  length  of  taking  notice  of  assign- 
ments of  choses-in-action,  and  of  acting  on  them,  yet  in  many 
cases  they  have  adhered  to  the  formal  objection  that  the  action 
shall  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  assignor,  and  not  in  the 
name  of  the  assignee.  I  see  no  use  in  preserving  the  shadow 
when  the  substance  is  gone  :  and  that  it  is  merely  a  shadow  is 
apparent  from  the  later  cases  in  which  the  Courts  have  taken 
care  that  it  shall  never  work  injustice.  .  .  .  But  admitting 
that  on  account  of  this  quaint  maxim,  an  action  cannot  be 
maintained  by  an  assigneed  of  a  chose-m-action  in  his  own  name, 
it  remains  to  be  considered  whether  that  objection  ever  did  hold, 
in  the  case  of  a  mercantile  instrument,  or  transaction.  The  Law 

•'  Master  v.  Miller  (4  T.R..820) 
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merchant  is  a  system  of  Equity  founded  on  the  rules  of  Equity 
[Justinian],  and  governed  in  all  its  parts  by  plain  justice  and 

good  faith I  can  find  no  instance  in  which   the 

objection  has  prevailed  in  a  mercantile  case:  and  in  the  two 
instances  most  universally  in  use  it  undoubtedly  does  not  hold  : 
that  is  in  the  case  of  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Policies  of  Insurance, 
till  the  late  Act  was  made  requiring  that  the  name  of  the  person 
interested  should  be  inserted  in  the  policy,  the  constant  course 
was  to  make  the  policy  in  the  name  of  the  broker  :  and  yet  the 
owner  of  the  goods  maintained  an  action  on  it.  Circulation  and 
the  transfer  of  property  are  the  life  and  soul  of  trade,  and  must 
not  be  checked  in  any  instance"  and  he  then  cited  the  case  of 
Fenner  v.  Heares 

In  another  case  the  same  Judge  said1 — "  During  the  fifteen 
years  that  I  have  sat  on  this  bench,  I  have  never  known  any  case 
which  established  a  distinction  between  Courts  of  Equity  and 
Law  on  subjects  of  this  kind.  I  have  always  thought  it  highly 
injurious  to  the  public  that  different  rules  should  prevail  in  the 
different  courts  on  the  same  mercantile  case.  My  opinion  has 
been  uniform  on  that  subject.  It  sometimes  indeed  happens  that 
in  questions  of  real  property,  Courts  of  Law  find  themselves 
fettered  with  rules  from  which  they  cannot  depart,  because  they 
are  fixed  and  established  rules  :  though  Equity  may  interpose, 
not  to  contradict,  but  to  correct,  the  strict  and  rigid  rules  of  law. 
But  in  mercantile  questions  no  distinction  ought  to  prevail. 
The  Mercantile  Law  of  this  country  is  founded  on  principles  of 
Equity :  and  ivhen  once  a  rule  is  established  in  that  Court  as  a 
rule  of  property,  it  ought  to  be  adopted  in  a  Court  of  Law  " 

These  are  indeed — 

"  Aurea  dicta 
Aurea  perpetua  semper  dignissima  vita" 

Though  these  eminent  Judges  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  Courts  of  Law  had  it  in  their  power,  and  ought  to  adopt  the 
rules  of  Equity  with  regard  to  the  Transfer  of  Debts,  in  which 
they  were  undoubtedly  right,  the  Courts  never  had  the  courage  to 
do  so.  And  judges  after  judges  complained  of  the  great  scandal 

1  Tooke  v.  Uollimjicorth  (5  T.  R.,  215) 
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that  in  this  mercantile  country  there  were  two  conflicting  systems 
of  jurisprudence  in  which  the  same  mercantile  case  would  be 
decided  in  contrary  ways.  And  it  was  more  than  eighty  years 
before  this  scandal  was  abolished  by  law 

But  when  an  Obligation  was  created  transferable  by  the 
Obligor  himself,  the  Courts  of  Law  for  550  years  unanimously 
held  that  it  might  be  transferred,  and  that  the  Transferee  might 
sue  the  Obligor  in  his  own  name 

Thus  Bractou,  the  prince  of  English  Jurists,  writing  about 
1250,  adopts  the  division  of  property  into  Corporeal  and  Incor- 
poreal, and  afterwards  considers  Obligations 

He  says1 — "  We  must  consider  in  the  first  place  what  an 
Obligation  is,  and  how  it  is  contracted,  and  through  what  words 
and  through  what  persons  an  Obligation  is  acquired  :  and  in  what 
way  it  is  dissolved,  and  got  rid  of:  and  in  what  way  after  it 
has  been  dissolved  it  may  be  renewed  :  and  how  it  may  be 
Transferred  to  another  party  :  and  how  one  Obligation  may  be 
changed  into  another  " 

And  in  describing  the  various  methods  by  which  an  Obligation 
is  extinguished,  he  says2 — "Likewise  by  Novation:  as  if  the 
Obligation  has  been  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  who 
has  taken  the  Obligation  upon  himself.  For  by  the  intervention 
of  a  new  Person,  a  new  Obligation  arises  :  and  the  first  is 
extinguished  by  agreement :  as  when  a  person  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  Obligation  of  another  " 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  inform  the  lay  reader,  that  in 
technical  English  Law  a  "  writing  "  means  a  Deed  under  Seal,  or 
a  Specialty  :  arid  that  a  mere  modern  simple  writing  is  classed 
under  parol  evidence.  Also  that  in  early  English  Law  only 
Writings,  or  Deeds  under  Seal,  were  admissible  in  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law.  Mere  verbal  contracts  could  only  be  sued  upon  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  such  as  the  Court  of  Chancery 

Hence,  when  the  word  Obligation  occurs  in  early  English 
L:iw,  it  invariably  means  a  Deed  under  Seal,  or  a  Specialty 

l>ut  in  the  Law  Merchant  which  is  Roman  Law,  a  promise, 

1  De  Leg.  Any.,  I.,  12,  3 
zDe  Leg.  Any.,  III.,  2,  13 
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or  an  Obligation,  expressed  in  simple  writing  is  absolutely  binding 
without  any  consideration.  It  lias  exactly  the  same  force  and 
efficacy  in  Roman  Law  as  a  Deed  under  Seal,  or  a  Specialty,  in 
English  Law,  which  requires  no  consideration 

Now  as  the  Law  Merchant  is  expressly  declared  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  Common  Law,  it  follows  that  simply  written 
Bankers'  Promissory  Notes  and  Mercantile  Bills  of  Exchange  are 
equally  valid  at  Common  Law  as  Deeds,  or  Specialties.  The 
importance  of  this  doctrine  will  be  seen  further  on 

And  from  1292  to  1800,  there  is  an  unbroken  series  of 
decisions  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  that  an  Obligation  created 
Transferable  by  the  Obligor  himself  is  transferable,  and  that  the 
Transferee  might  sue  the  Obligor  on  it 

In  1292  the  Assignee  of  a  Charter  was  allowed  to  have  an 
action  against  the  Grantor 

In  13G8  (Y.B.,  41  Edw.  III.,  p.  27)  three  priests,  Assignees 
of  John,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  brought  an  action  against  the  Abbot 
of  T.,  for  arrears  of  annuity,  which  he  had  granted  to  the  Grantee 
and  assigns.  It  was  pleaded  at  the  bar  that  C/wses-in-actio/i  were 
not  assignable  at  Common  Law.  But  the  Court  unanimously 
held  that  the  Assignee  might  sue 

In  two  cases  in  Edward. IV.  (Y.B.  5  Edw.  IV.,  long  quinto  : 
p.  42  :  and  Y.B.  21  Edw.  IV.,  p.  20,  c.  28)  it  was  held  that  the 
Grantee  of  an  annuity  had  the  right  to  grant  it  over 

In  BaJeer  v.  Brooke  (Bmloes,  c.  55 :  Dyer,  68,  1)  Brooke,  the 
parson  of  Bosworth,  granted  an  annuity  to  the  Grantee  and  his 
assigns  during  his  lifetime.  The  grantee  assigned  it  :  and  the 
assignee  brought  an  action  against  the  grantor  for  arrears.  It 
was  argued  that  it  was  against  the  very  nature  of  an  annuity  to 
be  assignable  over  :  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  common  learning 
that  a  chose- in-adion  could  not  be  granted  over  by  a  private 
person.  But  Montague,  C.J.,  said  the  Court  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  count  was  good,  and  that  the  assignee  might 
sue  the  grantor 

And  referring  to  this  case  Coke  says1 — "  A  writ  of  annuity  is 
a  writ  for  the  recovery  of  an  annuity.  An  annuity  is  a  yearly 

1  Co.'Litt.:  144  c. 
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payment  of  a  sum  of  money  granted  to  another  in  fee,  for  life,  or 
for  years,  charging  the  person  of  the  grantor  only.  But,  not  only 
the  grantee  but  his  heir  and  the  grantee  also,  shall  have  a  writ  of 
annuity  " 

Thus,  Coke  expressly  acknowledges  that  an  Obligation  made 
transferable  by  the  Obligor  might  be  transferred:  and  this 
doctrine  was  again  affirmed  in  a  case  in  his  own  reports 

In  Maund  v.  Gregory  (1  Co.  Rep.,  28,  1),  1602,  Gregory  had 
a  rent-charge  for  his  life  to  one  and  his  assigns.  The  grantee 
assigned  it  over,  and  the  assignee  distrained  for  arrears.  It  was 
resolved  by  the  Court  that  a  rent-charge,  or  chose-  in  -action, 
granted  to  one  and  his  assigns  may  be  assigned  over  by  the 
express  words  of  the  grantor  who  granted  it  to  him  and  his 
assigns  for  ';  modus  et  convejitio  vincunt  legem  " 

This  doctrine  was  again  affirmed  in  the  Common  Pleas  in 
Gerrard  v.  Boden,  in  1628  (Hetley,  80).  Boden  had  granted  an 
annuity  to  a  person  and  his  assignees  :  Gerrard  the  assignee  sued 
him.  It  was  argued  that  it  was  merely  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
an  annuity  to  be  assigned  over  to  another :  and  that  it  was 
common  learning  that  a  thing-in-action  cannot  be  assigned  over : 
unless  it  be  the  grant  of  the  king.  But  Button,  J.,  said — "  We 
are  agreed  that  the  annuity  may  be  granted  over" 

Thus,  after  it  had  been  alleged  at  the  bar  for  some  hundreds 
of  years  that  choses-in- action  could  not  be  made  assignable  at 
Common  Law,  and  on  every  occasion  the  Court  had  decided 
against  it,  this  dogma  disappeared  for  a  time,  and  was  never 
heard  of  again  till  1800,  as  we  shall  see 

Not  only  obligations  in  the  form  of  personal  annuities,  which 
are  most  usually  recognised  as  choses-in-action,  were  thus,  by  an 
unbroken  series  of  decisions,  held  to  be  transferable  when  made 
so  by  the  Obligor  himself:  but  also  all  other  kinds  of  Obligations, 
which  were  not  so  generally  recognised  as  choses-in-action  were 
also  made  alienable  and  transferable 

A  strict  military  feud  was  by  its  very  essence  and  nature 
inalienable,  and  such  only  are  called  proper  feuds  by  feudal 
writers.  But  gradually  this  rigor  was  relaxed,  and  feuds  were 
created  alienable  and  saleable 
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Sir  Martin  Wright  says1 — "  All  feuds  therefore  that  are  sold 
or  bartered  for  any  immediate  or  contracted  equivalent :  or  are 
granted  free  of  all  services :  or  in  consideration  of  one  or  more 
certain  services  (whether  military  or  non-military),  or  upon  a 
cens  :  or  rent :  in  lieu  of  services  :  and  all  such  feuds  as  are  by 
express  words  in  their  creation  or  constitution,  alienable,  are 
improper  feuds  :  and  are  severally  treated  of  by  the  feudists 
under  the  head  of  feuda  emtitia,  franca,  censualia,  emptitoria, 
alienabilia,  &c." 

Thus,  though  a  feud  was  not  originally  alienable,  yet  where- 
ever  the  grantor  made  and  created  it  alienable  by  granting  it  to 
his  grantee  and  assigns,  it  was  assignable,  and  the  assignee  might 
sue 

In  Mallory  v.  Sijmond  (Y.B.,  9,  Edw.  II.,  p.  292,  443)  the 
assignee  of  a  charter  was  found  to  have  an  action  against  the 
grantor  who  granted  it  to  the  grantee  and  his  assigns 

It  also  became  common  for  a  lessor  to  grant  leases  to  the 
lessee  and  his  assigns,  and  such  leases  were  assignable 

Choses-in-action  formed  a  very  small  portion  of  Roman 
property  :  they  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Credits  or  Debts, 
and  the  rule  respecting  their  non-assignability  of  course  only 
applied  to  them.  But  this  rule  applied  to  far  the  greater 
portion  of  Property  under  the  Feudal  System  :  and  the  rule  of 
free  alienability  only  applied  to  the  comparatively  insignificant 
amount  of  personal  property 

The  essence  of  Roman  polity  was  equality  and  absolute 
dominion.  By  the  Common  Law  of  the  Romans  every  man  was 
the  absolute  proprietor  of  his  possessions,  including  his  wife, 
children,  and  slaves.  He  did  not  live  in  a  state  of  contract  with 
them.  As  regarded  his  familia,  he  was  Dominus  ex  jure  Quiri- 
tium;  as  regarded  his  fellow  citizens,  he  was  their  equal.  Con- 
sequently the  state  of  Contract  between  Roman  citizens  was 
comparatively  rare,  principally  confined  to  that  of  Creditor  and 
Debtor  ;  and  also  to  that  of  Patron  and  Client.  And  as  we  have 
already  seen,  Debts  by  the  early  Roman  Law,  were  not  assign- 
able without  the  consent  of  the  Debtor 

1  On  Tenures,  p.  33 
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But  the  whole  structure  of  Feudal  Society  was  essentially 
different  from  Roman  Equality  and  Dominion.  The  very  essence 
of  Feudalism  was  that  the  Dominiwn  of  the  soil  was  vested 
exclusively  in  the  Sovereign,  as  the  representative  of  the  nation. 
Absolute  property  in  the  soil,  either  the  Dominium  of  the 
Romans,  or  the  Allod  of  the  Germans,  was  impossible  in  a  private 
person.  And  says  Sir  Martin  Wright1 — "  It  is  so  absolute  a 
maxim,  or  principle  of  the  Law  of  Tenures,  that  all  the  lands 
in  England  are  holden  either  mediately  or  immediately  of  the 
King,  that  even  the  King  himself  cannot  give  lands  in  so  abso- 
lute and  unconditional  a  manner,  as  to  set  them  free  from 
tenure" 

The  Sovereign  granted  feuds  to  his  followers'  first  during 
pleasure,  then  for  life,  and  then  in  perpetuity,  but  always  on  the 
express  condition  of  certain  definite  services  being  rendered. 
These  tenants  were  consequently  in  a  state  of  contract  with  him. 
They  in  like  manner  granted  out  parcels  of  their  tenures  to  their 
vassals  on  certain  conditions,  and  those  vassals  again,  would  have 
further  divided  their  grants,  if  they  had  not  been  restrained  by 
Law 

The  result  of  this  was  that  the  whole  state  of  Society 
was  one  of  Contract.  The  structure  of  Roman  Society  was 
essentially  level ;  the  structure  of  Feudal  Society  was  essentially 
pyramidal.  Every  one  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  was  fixed 
in  a  state  of  Contract.  The  intermediate  ranks  were  in  a  state 
of  double  Contract,  both  with  those  above  them,  and  those  below 
them.  The  consequence  was  that  no  one  could  change  his 
position,  or  alienate  his  property,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  parties  to  the  Contract,  as  we  have  seen  was  said  by  Sir 
Martin  Wright 

Thus,  in  a  state  of  pure  Feudalism,  the  tenant  of  land  could 
not  substitute  another  person  for  himself,  at  his  own  will  and 
pleasure,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  party,  any  more  than 
a  Creditor,  or  Debtor,  could  substitute  another  person  for  him- 
self, without  the  consent  of  the  other  party,  and  for  the  very 
same  reason — that  it  was  Property  held  in  Contract 

i  Tenures,  p.  137 

U  2 
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Hence  the  law  relating  to  cho*e&~in-action  was  not  peculiar  to 
them  ;  it  was  exactly  the  same  as  applied  to  the  whole  land  of 
the  Kingdom.  It  was  simply  one  example  of  a  universal  principle 
which  might  be  illustrated  from  many  other  countries  if  necessary. 

The  original  contract  between  Lord  and  Vassal  was  bilateral; 
because  it  involved  Rights  and  Duties  on  both  sides :  and  conse- 
quently the  Lord  could  not  alienate  his  seignory  without  the 
consent  of  his  vassal :  he  could  not  attorn,  or  turn  over,  the 
homage  or  service  of  his  vassal  to  another  person  against  his  will ; 
and  if  the  tenant  refused  to  attorn,  the  grant  was  void.  Just  as- 
a  Creditor  could  not  attorn  his  Debtor  to  another  person  without 
his  own  consent.  But  if  the  vassal  agreed  to  the  transfer  of  the 
seignory,  -he  was  said  to  attorn  to  the  new  seignor 

But  when  internal  peace  and  security  were  established,  the 
relation  between  Lord  and  Vassal  gradually  changed  from  a 
bilateral  to  a  unilateral  contract.  The  vassal  came  to  look  to  the 
general  law  of  the  land  for  protection  to  his  person  and  property r 
instead  of  to  his  immediate  Lord  :  and  all  the  various  services  of 
the  vassal  were  reduced  to  the  simple  payment  of  Rent 

Consequently  the  relation  between  Lord  and  Vassal  was 
reduced  to  the  simple  one  of  Creditor  and  Debtor  :  or  that  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant  at  the  present  day 

When  the  relation  between  Landlord  and  Tenant  was  reduced 
to  a  simple  unilateral  contract,  the  same  principle  began  to  be 
applied  to  it  as  had  already  been  applied  in  Roman  Law  to  the 
law  of  Creditor  and  Debtor.  It  was  no  real  prejudice  to  the 
Debtor  to  whom  he  paid  his  Debt  so  long  as  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  pay  it  twice  over.  So  it  was  no  real  prejudice  to  a  tenant 
to  whom  he  paid  his  rent  :  so  long  as  he  was  not  called  upon  to 
pay  it  twice  over.  The  doctrine  of  attornmeut  came  to  be  felt  to 
be  a  burdensome  restraint  on  the  alienation  of  land :  and  several 
methods  were  adopted  to  evade  it.  In  all  cases  where  the  Statutes 
of  Wills  and  Uses  applied,  attornment  was  declared  to  be  un- 
necessary. And  many  other  cases  are  given  in  Comyn's  Digest 

•  Between  the  time  of  Littleton  and  Coke  a  further  step  was- 
made  :  for  in  several  cases  if  the  tenant  refused  he  might  be 
compelled  to  attorn1 

1  Co.  Litt.,  315  6,  316  a 
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At  last  the  doctrine  of  attornmeut  as  regards  grants  and  con- 
veyances was  entirely  swept  away  and  abolished  by  the  Act, 
*Statute  of  Anne,  1705,  c.  16,  ss.  9,  10  :  which  was  drawn  by  the 
.-great  Lord  Sorners  :  and  estates  in  land  were  made  freely  trans- 
ferable without  the  consent  of  the  tenant 

This  Act  of  Anne  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  Statute  or  Consti- 
tution of  Alexander  Severus,  already  mentioned,  declaring  that  a 
•Creditor  might  freely  sell  his  Debt,  without  the  knowledge,  or 
even  against  the  consent  of  his  Debtor 

By  these  means,  in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  a  complete 
revolution  was  effected  in  the  law  relating  to  estates,  or  contracts 
relating  to  land.  Whereas  they  were  originally  inalienable  unless 
specially  created  so  :  at  the  present  time  all  estates  in  land  are 
freely  alienable,  unless  granted  with  an  express  stipulation  to  the 
•contrary  :  and  even  in  many  cases  such  a  stipulation  is  void 1 

Bills  obligatory,  or  personal  Obligations,  were  like  all  writings 
at  that  period,  Deeds  under  seal,  or  Specialties  :  and  were  no 
doubt  at  first  made  only  to  the  Creditor  himself.  But  the  same 
principle  began  to  be  applied  to  them  as  was  applied  to  all  other 
Obligations.  Though,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  evidence  exists 
to  showr  when  the  practice  began.  Obligations  to  pay  both  in 
the  form  of  what  in  modern  language  are  termed  Bills  of  Exchange 
and  Promissory  Xotes,  were  drawn  as  Deeds  under  seal,  or 
Specialties,  and  made  transferable  to  attorney,  or  to  assignees,  or 
to  bearer 

Obligations  in  both  forms  were  in  current  use  in  the  City  of 
London  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IY.  and  Henry  VII.,  and 
specimens  of  these  are  given  in  a  following  chapter.  As  they  are 
given  as  common  forms  in  these  reigns,  it  follows  that  they  must 
have  been  long  in  use.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  there  is 
no  instance  of  any  of  these  Obligations  having  come  before  a 
Court  of  Law 

The  last  instance  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  drawn  as  a  Deed 
tinder  seal  that  occurs  in  the  reports  is  in  1G80.  During  this 
century  it  appears  that  merchants  began  to  use  simply  written 

1  Stephen's  Blackst.,  i.  409 
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Bills  of  Exchange  in  the  modern  form  :  and  so  Bills  under  seal 
and  signed  Bills  circulated  concurrently  in  commerce  :  though  it 
is  stated  in  the  edition  for  1707  of  the  "  Les  Terms  de  la  Lei" 
that  merchants  were  only  then  establishing  their  right  to  main- 
tain the  same  action  upon  signed  Bills  as  upon  sealed  Bills.  Nowy 
as  we  have  already  explained,  signed  Bills  are  exactly  as  valid  by 
the  Law  Merchant  as  sealed  Bills  by  the  Common  Law  :  and  as 
it  is  acknowledged  that  the  Law  Merchant  is  part  of  the  Common 
Law  :  it  follows  that  signed  Bills  were  perfectly  valid  at  Common 
Law.  After  that  the  custom  of  sealing  Bills  entirely  died  out 

With  the  establishment  of  banking,  bankers  adopted  the 
custom  of  issuing  their  signed  Promissory  Notes.  These  were 
treated  as  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  in  several  cases  bankers'  notes 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand  were  held  to  be  perfectly  legal  and 
valid  instruments1 

But  soon  a  strange  conflict  of  decisions  arose  :  and  in  a  series 
of  cases  it  was  held  that  the  "bearer"  had  no  action  against  the 
acceptor  of  a  Bill,  or  the  maker  of  a  Note,  drawn  payable  to 
"  bearer"  :  that  Promissory  Notes  were  not  within  the  custom  of 
merchants  :  and  could  not  be  declared  upon  as  Bills  of  Exchange  : 
that  they  were  illegal  at  Common  Law  :  and  that  they  could  not 
be  sued  upon  in  any  form  as  instruments  :  though  they  might  be 
offered  as  evidence  of  a  Debt 

In  several  cases  it  was  held  by  the  King's  Bench,  presided  over 
by  Lord  Holt,  that  a  promissory  Note  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand  could  not  be  sued  upon  by  the  bearer2 

Up  to  this  time  the  legality  of  Promissory  Notes  made  pay- 
able to  order  had  not  been  questioned  :  but  by  an  extraordinary 
example  of  judicial  finesse  it  was  held  that  a  note  payable  to 
bearer  gave  no  authority  to  the  bearer  to  endorse  it.  The 
Courts,  after  allowing  that  the  bearer  might  sue  the  maker  in 

i  Shelden  v.  Hentley,  1681  (2  Show.,  1601).    Hintoris  Case,  1681  (2  Show.,  235). 

Williams  v.  Williams,  1693  (Garth.,  269).     Lamlert  v.  Oalces,  1699  (1  Lord 

Raymond,  443).     Bromwich  v.  Loyd,  (2  Lutic.,  1593) 
a  I/odt/es  v.  Men-art,  1691  (1  flalk.,  125).    Norton  v.  Coggs,  1691  (3  Lev.,  299). 

Nicholson   v.    Sedf/wiek,    1698  (1   Lord  Jlaym.,    18).        Cogg's    Case,   1099 

(Cornier,  406).      Carter  v.  Palmer  (Comber,  406).     Jordan  v.  Barlow,  1701 

(3  Sulk.,  67) 
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some  cases,  at  last  reversed  this  opinion,  and  held  that  the  bearer 
had  no  action  against  the  maker  :  but  they  held  that  the  indorsee 
might  sue  his  indorser :  because  every  indorsement  is  a  new 
drawing 

Moreover,  up  to  this  time  Promissory  Notes  had  been  usually 
declared  upon  as  Bills  of  Exchange  :  and  in  the  legal  phraseology 
of  the  times,  what  in  modern  language  is  termed  making  a  Note 
was  termed  drawing  a  Bill :  and  the  maker  of  the  note  was 
termed  the  drawer 

But  in  Clarke  v.  Martin,  1703  ('2  Ld.  Raym.  787),  Lord  Holt 
held  that  Promissory  Notes  in  any  form  were  illegal.  In  this 
case  a  Promissory  Note  drawn  payable  to  A.  B.,  or  order,  was 
declared  upon  as  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  as  was  then  the  usual  prac- 
tice :  and  had  been  admitted  by  Holt  himself  in  several  cases 

But  now  he  set  his  face  against  Promissory  Notes  in  any  form. 
The  report  says — "  But  Holt,  C.J.,  was  totis  viribus  against  the 
action,  and  said  this  Note  could  not  be  a  Bill  of  Exchange  :  that 
the  maintaining  these  actions  upon  such  Notes  were  innovations 
upon  the  rules  of  the  Common  Law,  and  that  it  amounted  to 
setting  a  new  sort  of  Specialty,  unknown  to  the  Common  Law, 
and  invented  in  Lombard  Street,  which  attempted  in  these 
matters  to  give  laws  to  Westminster  Hall  :  that  the  continuing 
to  declare  upon  these  Notes  upon  the  custom  of  merchants  pro- 
ceeded from  obstinacy  and  opinionativeness."  And  the  whole 
court  agreed  that  Promissory  Notes  in  any  form  were  illegal  at 
Common  Law 

In  Cutting  v.  Williams,  1703  (7  Mod.,  155),  the  Court 
unanimously  adhered  to  the  decision  in  Clarke  v.  Martin.  Holt 
said  that  he  had  proposed  it  to  all  the  judges  whether  a  declara- 
tion upon  a  Promissory  Note  could  be  supported :  and  they  were 
all  of  opinion  that  a  declaration  upon  a  Promissory  Note  upon  the 
custom  of  merchants  was  void,  as  it  made  a  Note  amount  to  a 
Specialty 

The  last  case  is  Buller  v.  Crips  (6  Mod.,  29).  The  indorsee 
of  a  Note  drawn  payable  to  A.B.,  or  order,  brought  an  action 
against  the  maker,  or  drawer,  and  declared  upon  it  as  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  within  the  custom  of  merchants.  But  Holt  had  now 
decidedly  put  his  foot  down,  and  had  drawn  all  the  other  judges 
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over  to  his  own  opinion.  He  said — "  The  Notes  in  question  are 
only  the  invention  of  the  goldsmiths  in  Lombard  Street,  who  had 
a  mind  to  make  a  law  to  bind  all  those  who  did  deal  with  them  : 
and  sure  to  allow  such  a  Note  to  carry  any  lien  with  it,  were  to 
turn  a  piece  of  paper,  which  in  law  is  but  evidence  of  a  parol 
contract,  into  a  Specialty :  and  besides  it  would  empower  one  to 
assign  that  to  another  which  he  could  not  have  himself:  for  since 
he  to  whom  this  Note  was  made,  could  not  have  this  action,  how 
can  his  assignee  have  it  ?  And  these  Notes  are  not  of  the  nature 
of  Bills  of  Exchange  :  for  the  reason  of  the  custom  of  Bills  of 
Exchange  is  for  the  expedition  of  trade  and  its  safety  :  and  like- 
wise it  hinders  the  exportation  of  money  out  of  the  realm  " 

On  a  subsequent  day  Lord  Holt  said  that  he  had  desired  to 
speak  with  two  of  the  most  famous  merchants  in  London  to  be 
informed  of  the  mighty  ill  consequences  that  it  was  pretended 
would  ensue  by  obstructing  this  course,  and  that  they  had  told 
him  it  was  very  frequent  with  them  to  take  such  Notes :  and  that 
they  looked  upon  them  as  Bills  of  Exchange  :  and  that  they  had 
been  used  for  a  matter  of  thirty  years  :  and  that  not  only  Notes, 
but  Bonds  for  money  were  transferred  frequently,  and  indorsed  as 
Bills  of  Exchange 

As  the  decision  of  Lord  Holt  and  his  Court  that  Promissory 
Notes  in  any  form  whatever  were  illegal  seemed  unalterable,  the 
Act,  Statute  1704,  c.  9,  was  passed,  which,  having  recited  that  it 
had  been  held  that  Notes  in  writing  signed  by  the  party  who 
makes  the  same,  whereby  such  party  promises  to  pay  to  any 
person,  or  his  order,  any  sum  of  money  therein  mentioned,  are  not 
assignable,  or  indorsable  over,  within  the  custom  of  merchants  : 
and  that  neither  the  payee  himself  nor  his  indorsees  could  main- 
tain an  action  on  such  Notes :  such  Notes  made  payable  to  any 
person,  or  to  order,  or  to  bearer,  should  be  placed  in  all  respects 
on  the  same  footing  as  Inland  Bills  of  Exchange 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  already  said  that  these 
decisions  of  Lord  Holt's  were  quite  erroneous  in  point  of  law. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  accepted  by  the  profession  as  correct 
until  1868  with  one  solitary  exception  :  and  it  was  thenceforward 
supposed  that  it  was  the  Statute  of  Anne  which  first  legalised 
Promissory  Notes 
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In  Grant  v.  Vaughan  (1  Black.,  485),  Lord  Mansfield  and  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  unanimously  condemned  them  as  erroneous. 
But,  surprising  as  it  may  appear,  this  case  on  such  a  very  im- 
portant matter  never  attracted  the  least  attention,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  held  as  law  by  all  judges,  and  laid  down  in  all  text 
books  of  Mercantile  Law  that  Promissory  Xotes  are  illegal  at 
Common  Law,  and  only  first  legalised  by  the  Statute  of  Anne 

In  Fenner  v.  Meares,  1772  (2  AY.  Black.,  12G9),  Meares  had 
granted  a  respondentia  bond  to  Cox,  assignable  by  indorsement : 
Cox  indorsed  it  to  Fenner  :  and  Fenner  sued  Meares.  It  was 
the  first  instance  of  the  indorsee  of  a  respondentia  bond  suemg 
the  grantor 

Blackstone,  J.,  said — "  The  promise  made  by  Meares  is 
sufficient.  Whatever  would  have  been  due  by  Cox  is,  by  the 
assignment,  transferred  to  Fenner.  He  ran  the  same  hazard,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  same  benefit.  And  I  see  no  reason  why  Meares 
should  be  in  a  better  condition  merely  because  his  creditor  is 
changed" 

Nares,  J. — "  I  think  this  is  a  particular  promise  to  the 
Assignee,  whenever  any  such  should  be  " 

De  Grey,  C.J. — "  At  the  trial  I  gave  an  opinion  that  in  point 
of  law  this  action  was  maintainable  :  and  I  have  seen  no  reason 
to  change  it.  It  would  clog  these  securities  and  be  productive  of 
great  inconvenience  it'  they  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  first  Obligee.  This  contract  is,  therefore,  devised  to 
operate  upon  subsequent  assignments,  and  amounts  to  a  declara- 
tion, that  upon  such  assignment,  the  money  which  I  have 
borrowed  shall  be  no  longer  the  money  of  A.,  but  of  B.,  his 
substitute.  The  Plaintiff  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  money  in 
conscience,  and,  therefore,  I  think  also  in  law  :  for  the  defendant 
has  promised  to  pay  any  person  that  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
money  " 

This  case  as  will  be  seen  confirmed  the  long  array  of  cases  we 
have  already  quoted:  and  up  to  the  year  1800  this  doctrine  was 
never  disputed.  For  a  period  of  550  years  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law  had  displayed  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit. 
Not  only  is  it  laid  down  by  Bracton  in  1250,  that  all  obligations 
of  any  form  are  transferable,  if  made  so  by  the  Obligor  himself, 
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but  the  Courts  of  Law  had  uniformly  acted  upon  this  doctrine. 
Every  new  species  of  Obligation,  as  it  came  into  existence 
according  to  the  increasing  wants  and  necessities  of  society,  were 
declared  bv  the  Courts  of  Law  to  be  transferable  and  assignable. 

»  O 

The  Courts  upheld  Transferability  in  every  form  as  esseutial  to 
the  interests  of  commerce.  And  that  all  Obligations  whether  in 
the  form  of  Deeds,  Bonds,  or  Specialties,  or  in  the  form  of 
simple  writing — with  one  unfortunate  exception — were  transferable 
when  made  so  by  the  Obligor  himself 

But  in  1800  a  disastrous  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the 
judges.  Some  narrow  minded  lawyers  held  that  Lord  Mansfield 
had  introduced  too  much  Equity  into  Common  Law,  whereas 
Mercantile  Law  is  Equity,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Kenyon, 
who  was  said  to  be  an  able  Common  Lawyer  but  was  totally 
wanting  in  the  wide  and  liberal  education  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  became  a  judge  of  the  narrowest  and  most  bigoted  type.  In 
fact  Buller  was  so  disgusted  with  the  narrowness  and  bigotry  of 
Lord  Kenyon  that  he  fled  from  the  King's  Bench  and  took  refuge 
in  the  Common  Pleas 

In  Johnson  v.  Collings,  1800  (1  East,  98),  Lord  Kenyon  held 
that  a  promise  given  by  a  merchant  to  accept  a  bill  before  it  was 
drawn  was  not  a  valid  acceptance  of  the  bill,  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  Pillans  v.  Van  Mierop :  and  when 
the  acceptance  of  a  bill  did  not  require  to  be  in  writing 

He  said — "  That  to  allow  this  would  be  to  say  that  a  Chose- 
in-action  is  assignable  :  a  doctrine  to  which  I  will  never  subscribe. 
I  cannot  as  at  present  advised,  and  upon  a  general  view  of  it,  agree 
with  the  case  of  Fenner  v.  Jleares  " 

Foolish  old  Grose,  J.,  chimed  in — "  By  the  general  rule  a 
Chose-in-action  is  not  assignable,  except  by  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants. The  assignment  of  a  Chose-in-adion  by  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  is  founded  upon  that  law  :  and  cannot  be  carried 
further  than  that  law  will  warrant " 

Lord  Kenyon  was  of  a  very  masterful  disposition,  and  his 
supposed  learning  imposed  upon  his  weaker  brethren,  just  as 
Lord  Holt  had  done  a  hundred  years  before.  And  this  solitary 
case  swept  away  the  doctrines  of  all  the  text-writers  of  English 
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Law,  and  the  uniform  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Law  for  550 
years  ! 

The  doctrines  then  established  were — 

1.  That  no   Obligations   can   be    created   Transferable   at 
Common  Law 

2.  That  Bills  of  Exchange  in  simple  writing  are,  by  the 
custom  of  merchants,  the  sole  exception  to  this  rule 

3.  That  Promissory  Notes  are  illegal  at  Common  Law — and 
were  only  legalised  by  the  Statute  of  Anne 

4.  That  under  no  circumstances  are  Bonds,  Deeds,  Specialties, 
or  Instruments  under  seal,  transferable 

Those  who  maintained  these  doctrines  certainly  showed  great 
legal  acumen :  because  if  they  had  had  any  eyes  to  see,  they 
would  have  perceived  that  the  very  ground  upon  which  Lord 
Holt  held  that  Promissory  Notes  in  simple  writing  were  illegal 
was  that  they  were  Not  Deeds  or  Specialties  ! 

This  baleful  doctrine  was  not  long  in  bearing  fruit.  In  Glyn 
v.  Baker •,  1810  (13  East,  509)  the  East  India  Company  had  issued 
bonds  payable  to  the  payee  and  his  assigns.  The  Court  held  that 
they  were  not  negotiable.  This  decision  raised  such  a  commotion 
that  an  Act  was  immediately  passed  to  make  East  India  Bonds 
negotiable  like  Promissory  Notes 

In  1857  a  similar  doctrine  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Cranworth  in  the  House  of  Lords 

A  Glasgow  merchant  had  issued  instruments  promising  to 
deliver  1,000  tons  of  pig  iron  free  on  board  to  the  holder  of  the 
document.  This  instrument  was  held  to  be  valid  and  legal  by 
ten  of  the  Scotch  Judges  against  three 

This  instrument  was  simply  a  Promissory  Note,  payable  in  pig 
iron,  instead  of  money  :  and  though  such  notes  are  not  in  common 
use  in  this  country,  it  is  quite  common  in  the  South  of  Europe  to 
draw  Bills  payable  in  produce 

How  any  Scotch  Judge  could  hold  such  a  document  illegal  is 
beyond  us  to  conceive.  Because  the  mercantile  law  of  Scotland 
is  the  law  of  Justinian :  and  by  that  law,  every  Action,  whether 
personal  or  real,  is  saleable 

Nevertheless  this  novel  portent — a  Promissory  note  payable  in 
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pig  iron,  and  not  in  money — was  too  much  for  the  nerves  of 
Lord  Cranworth  :  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  document 
was  illegal.  He  said1 — "The  effect  of  such  a  document,  if  valid, 
is  to  give  a  floating  Eight  of  action  to  any  person  who  may 
become  possessed  of  it.  Now,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  this 
cannot  be  tolerated  either  by  the  Law  of  Scotland  or  England 
[Lord  Cranworth  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Scotch  Banks 
issue  their  Notes,  which  are  floating  Rights  of  action,  by  the 
Common  Law  of  Scotland]  ....  Looking  at  the  matter 
merely  as  advising  your  Lordships  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  independently  of  the  Law  Merchant, 
and  of  positive  Statute,  within  which  neither  of  these  classes  do 
these  scrip  notes  range  themselves,  the  Law  does  not  either  in 
Scotland  or  in  England  enable  any  man  by  a  written  engagement 
to  give  a  floating  Right  of  action  at  the  suit  of  any  one  into 
whose  hands  the  writing  may  come"  [What  about  the  whole 
series  of  cases  we  have  already  cited  ?] 

Most  fortunately  this  was  only  the  opinion  of  Lord  Cranworth, 
and  was  not  embodied  in  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  is  the  only  thing  which  could  have  made  it  law  :  and  Lord 
Cranworth's  opinion  was  perfectly  open  to  criticism 

The  opinion  then  held  by  Lord  Cranworth  undoubtedly 
represented  the  opinion  then  held  by  all  the  Judges  :  and  if  it 
had  been  correct,  it  would  have  declared  the  whole  business  of 
banking  to  be  illegal :  because  as  will  be  shown  in  a  future 
chapter,  the  whole  business  of  banking  consists  in  issuing 
floating  Rights  of  action 

An  assumed  consequence  of  this  doctrine  led  to  another  long 
contest  between  the  Courts  of  Law  and  the  mercantile 
community 

Bills  of  Lading  were  made  transferable  by  indorsement  like 
Bills  of  Exchange,  and  it  was  held  that  the  master  was  warranted 
in  delivering  the  goods  to  the  Indorsee  :  bat  it  was  held  in  a 
series  of  actions  that  the  Indorsee  had  no  right  of  action  against 
the  master  if  he  refused  to  do  so :  as  it  was  held  to  come  under 
the  rule  that  c/wses-i/i-adion  were  not  transferable 

1  Bovill  v.  Dixon  (H.L.  Cases,  1856) 
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Now  terming  a  Bill  of  Lading  a  chose-in-action  is  a  vital 
error.  A  chose-in-action  is  an  abstract  Right  to  compel  a  person 
to  pay  something  which  is  his  own  property :  and  can  only  be 
brought  against  a  Debtor.  The  money  a  person  pays  a  debt  with 
is  his  own  property  until  he  voluntarily  parts  with  it 

The  goods  the  master  carries  in  his  ship  are  not  his  own 
property  :  and  he  is  not  a  debtor  for  them  :  he  is  a  pure  Bailee, 
or  Trustee.  The  property  in  the  goods  passes  directly  from  the 
Consignor  to  the  Consignee  :  and  through  him  to  the  Indorsees. 
Hence  the  last  Indorsee  holds  the  actual  property  in  the  goods. 
This  was  fully  acknowledged  by  the  Courts.  Nevertheless,  the 
Courts  held  that  the  Indorsee  could  not  bring  an  action  to 
recover  his  own  property  from  the  master,  but  must  sue  in  the 
name  of  the  Consignor 

This  dogma,  having  been  asserted  in  several  cases,  was  finally 
affirmed  in  Thompson  v.  Dominy  (14  M.  &  AY.,  403) 

In  this  case  the  Indorsee  of  a  Bill  of  Lading  sued  the  master 
in  his  own  name 

Parke,  B.  (afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale)  admitted  that  "  the 
Bill  of  Lading  was  transferable  from  hand  to  hand :  and  it 
passed  the  property  of  the  goods  with  it  :  but  he  never  heard  of 
an  action  being  brought  on  it,  and  he  thought  such  an  action 
quite  untenable.  By  the  Law  of  England  a  cliose-m-action  is  not 
transferable  :  by  the  custom,  of  merchants  it  is  transferable  in 
one  instance,  a  Bill  of  Exchange  :  but  there  is  no  authority  to 
show  that  a  Bill  of  Lading  is  transferable  under  such  a  custom, 
so  as  to  enable  the  party  to  bring  an  action  on  it  .... 
I  never  heard  it  argued  that  a  contract  was  transferable,  except 
by  the  Law  Merchant  " 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  decision  was  in  flat  contradiction 
to  a  case  decided  in  the  very  same  Court  only  a  few  months 
previously 

In  Franklin  v.  Neate  (13  M.  &  W.,  481),  a  person  had 
pawned  a  watch  as  security  for  a  loan.  He  then  sold  the  watch 
to  another  person,  and  transferred  the  pawn-ticket  to  him.  The 
transferee  sued  the  pawnbroker  for  the  watch  on  paying  off  the 
loan  and  charges.  The  pawnbroker  refused  to  deliver  the  watch 
to  any  person  but  the  original  owner,  alleging  that  a  cliose-in- 
action  was  not  transferable 
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But  the  Court  unanimously  held  that  the  transferee  had 
acquired  the  legal  property  in  the  watch  :  and  had  the  right  to 
sue  for  it  in  his  own  name,  as  he  bad  acquired  the  same  rights  as 
the  original  owner 

It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  two  cases  in  which  the 
circumstances  were  more  perfectly  on  all  fours  and  in  which  the 
decisions  were  in  more  flagrant  contradiction  than  in  those  of 
Franklin  v.  Neate  and  Thompson  v.  Domini/ 1  decided  by  the  very 
same  Judges  within  a  very  few  months  of  each  other 

The  shipmaster  and  the  pawnbroker  were  exactly  in  the  same 
position  :  they  were  the  mere  Bailees  of  the  goods,  and  not  the 
proprietors.  Pawnbrokers'  tickets  and  Bills  of  Lading  are 
instruments  of  exactly  the  same  nature  :  they  are  both  documents 
of  title :  and  not  choses-in-action.  The  Court  allowed  that  in  each 
case  the  property  in  the  goods  passed  directly  from  the  original 
owner  to  the  transferee.  In  Franklin  v.  Neate  the  Court  held 
that  the  Transferee  had  the  same  rights  as  the  original  owner, 
and  might  sue  the  pawnbroker  :  though  he  had  not  promised  to 
pay  any  transferee.  In  Thompson  v.  Dominy,  the  same  Court 
held  that  the  Indorsee  had  exactly  the  same  rights  as  the  original 
owner :  but  could  not  sue  the  master  for  his  own  goods,  which 
he  had  expressly  undertaken  to  deliver  to  the  Indorsee.  In 
the  one  case  the  Court  held  that  the  legal  owner  could  sue  : 
in  the  other  case  the  Court  held  that  the  legal  owner  could 
not  sue  ! 

This  dogma  of  the  Court,  which  by  their  own  showing  was 
erroneous,  being  thus  in  hopeless  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
mercantile  community,  had  to  be  remedied  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
as  in  the  former  case  of  Promissory  Notes.  This  was  done  by 
the  Bills  of  Lading  Amendment  Act,  Statute  1858,  c.  4. 

Formerly  Policies  of  Insurance  had  been  transferable  like  all 
choses-in-action.  But  an  Act  had  been  passed  to  prevent  this. 
To  remedy  this  the  Policies  of  Insurance  Act,  1867,  was  passed 
to  allow  Assignees  of  Policies  of  Insurance  to  sue  in  their  own 
names 

Mr.  Bunyon  remarks  that  this  Act  may  be  esteemed  a  first 
step  to  making  choses-in-action  assignable  at  Law.  The  last  step 
came  much  sooner,  perhaps,  than  Mr.  Bunyon  expected 
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Appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  fo  prepare  a  Digest 
of  the  Law  of  England 

30.  In  1867  the  Government  appointed  a  Royal  Commission 
to  prepare  a  Digest  of  the  Law  of  England,  in  anticipation 
of  the  contemplated  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity  which  was 
subsequently  enacted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act  of 
1873,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  November,  1875 

Among  the  Commissioners  were  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth, 
Lord  "Westbury,  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Hatherley,  Lord  Selborne, 
and  Lord  Penzance,  to  mention  those  only  of  judicial  rank. 
The  Commissioners  determined  to  prepare  digests  of  three 
branches  of  the  law  as  specimens  of  a  Digest  of  the  whole  Law. 
They  invited  members  of  the  bar  to  offer  themselves  to  prepare 
these  specimen  digests  under  their  supervision.  One  of  the 
branches  selected  was  Bills  of  Exchange,  Bank  Notes,  &c. 

This  digest  was  not  to  be  a  mere  register  of  decisions.  It 
was  expressly  intended  to  be  a  declaration  of  the  Law  on  all 
points :  and,  consequently  it  necessarily  involved  the  strict 
investigation  and  final  settlement  of  all  disputed  points,  contra- 
dictory doctrines,  and  conflicting  cases,  as  well  as  the  exclusion 
of  all  erroneous  cases 

In  the  early  editions  of  my  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking  I 
had  stated  the  law  regarding  the  transfer  of  choses-in-action  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  then  held  by  all  the  judges,  and 
laid  down  in  all  text-books  of  mercantile  law  :  as  I  naturally  pre- 
sumed that  the  judges  knew  their  own  law 

But  upon  entering  into  this  competition,  I  began  to  reflect 
that  the  current  doctrines  regarding  the  transfer  of  choses-in-action 
were  contradictory 

While  it  was  strenuously  maintained  that  choses-in-action  were 
absolutely  inalienable  at  Common  Law,  so  as  to  enable  the  Trans- 
feree to  sue  the  Debtor  in  his  own  name,  it  was  perfectly  acknow- 
ledged that  in  some  cases  it  was  quite  legal  to  transfer  a  Debt, 
and  that  the  Transferee  might  sue  the  original  Debtor 

It  was  perfectly  acknowledged  that  if  the  Creditor,  the  Debtor 
and  the  Transferee  met  together,  the  Creditor  might,  with  the 
Debtor's  consent,  transfer  his  Right  of  action  to  the  Transferee. 
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The  Debtor  might  then  agree  to  pay  the  Transferee  instead  of 
his  primary  Creditor.  When  this  was  done,  a  valid  contract  was 
created  between  the  Debtor  and  the  Transferee  which  cancelled 
and  extinguished  the  two  preceding  contracts  :  that  between  the 
Creditor  and  the  Debtor  :  and  that  between  the  Creditor  and  hi& 
Transferee  :  and  the  Transferee  might  then  sue  the  Debtor  ; 
because  there  was  now  a  privity  of  contract  between  them 

This  is  what,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  section,  is 
termed  a  Novation  :  and  this  form  of  Novation  was  acknowledged 
in  a  whole  series  of  cases  to  be  perfectly  valid 

But  though  it  was  admitted  that  a  Debt  might  be  sold  and 
transferred  orally  to  a  specific  transferee  with  whom  the  Debtor 
entered  personally  into  a  contract :  it  was  strenuously  maintained 
that  it  was  contrary  to  law  to  issue  a  written  Obligation  payable 
to  order,  or  to  bearer,  or  to  any  unspecified  and  indefinite 
assignee  :  and  it  was  alleged  that  no  contract  could  be  created 
between  the  original  Debtor,  or  Obligor,  and  such  indefinite 
bearer,  or  assignee,  giving  the  latter  an  action  against  the 
Debtor 

This,  of  course,  involved  the  general  question — What  is  the 
Common  Law  of  England  respecting  the  transfer  of  Obligations 
oral  and  written  ?  Or — What  is  the  Common  LawT  of  England 
with  respect  to  written  Obligations  which  the  Obligor  himself  had 
created  transferable  ? 

As  the  very  purpose  of  the  Digest  was  to  declare  the  Law  on 
this  point,  it  became  necessary  to  trace  this  doctrine  through  the 
whole  series  of  Reports  to  their  earliest  sources 

The  result  I  arrived  -at  is  contained  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  I  proved  by  a  series  of 
text-writers  and  cases,  beginning  about  1250  and  ending  in  1800 
— a  period  of  550  years — that  the  dogma  held  by  modern  judges 
that  choses-in-adion  cannot  be  made  transferable  at  Common 
Law,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  had  not  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact :  that  it  was  entirely  due  to  the 
narrow  dogmatism  of  Lord  Kenyon  :  and  that  it  had  no  earlier 
date  than  1800  ! 

Having  laid  these  investigations  before  the  commission  whose 
Chairman  was  Lord  Cranworth,  who  had  enunciated  the  doctrine 
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that  it  was  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the  Law  either  of  Scotland  or 
England  that  any  person  should  issue  floating  Rights  of  action 
against  himself,  I  was  unanimously  selected  to  prepare  the  Digest 
of  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  &c.,  i.e.,  the  Law  of  Credit 

My  selection  by  the  Commissioners  was  in  effect  equivalent  to 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  my  favor  :  because  the 
Commissioners  included  all  the  Law  Lords  except  one  :  and  if 
they  approved  of  my  written  arguments  in  their  capacity  of  Com- 
missioners :  they  must  have  done  the  same  if  I  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  them  in  their  capacity  of  Law  Lords 

I  was  invested  with  the  duty  of  reducing  into  systematic  and 
scientific  order  the  whole  chaotic  and  contradictory  mass  of  cases 
on  the  subject,  both  at  Law  and  in  Equity.  I  was  instructed 
not  to  pay  any  regard  to  any  decision  of  any  Court  or  Judge,  nor 
to  any  text-book  :  but  that  it  was  my  duty  to  declare  the  law  on 
every  point  in  the  subject.  This,  therefore,  involved  the  duty  of 
examining,  and  approving,  confirming,  modifying,  or  reversing 
all  the  decisions  of  all  the  Courts  of  Equity  and  Law  on  the 
subject 

I  stated  the  rules  of  the  Common  LawT  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  cJtoses-in-action  in  these  words — 

"  At  Common  Law  a  Creditor  cannot  transfer  his  Debt,  or 
Right  of  action,  to  a  third  person  without  the  consent  of  the 
Debtor,  so  as  to  enable  the  Transferee  to  sue  the  Debtor  in  his 
own  name 

"  But  wherever  the  Debtor  assents  to  the  transfer  of  the 
Debt :  the  assignment  of  it  by  the  Creditor  is  irrevocable :  and 
the  Transferee  may  sue  the  Debtor  in  his  own  name  " 

I  set  aside  the  whole  of  Lord  Holt's  decisions  relating  to 
Promissory  Notes,  which,  with  one  exception,  had  been  accepted 
as  Law  for  160  years,  as  erroneous  :  and  appended  this  note — 

"  The  legality  of  Promissory  Notes  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
rest  solely  on  the  Statute  of  Anne  :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  series  of  decisions,  which  were  the  cause  of  the 
Act  being  passed,  are  erroneous  :  and  that  the  Act  was  super- 
fluous " 

And  multitudes  of  other  cases 

In  1870,  the  Commissioners    discontinued  the  work  on  the 
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Digest :  and  so  my  Digest  was  never  published  under  their 
authority :  but  I  introduced  these  doctrines,  as  having  the 
private  approval  of  the  Commissioners,  into  my  Principles  of 
Economical  Philosophy,  published  in  1872 

The  Case  of  Crouch  v.  The  Credit  Foncier  of  England 

31.  This  work  had  only  been  published  a  very  short  time 
when  a  very  awkward  incident  occurred 

The  Credit  Foncier  of  England  issued  an  Obligation  which 
they  termed  a  Debenture,  by  which  they  promised  to  pay  the 
bearer  the  sum  of  £100  on  the  1st  of  May,  1872,  or  upon  any 
earlier  day  upon  which  the  bond  should  be  entitled  to  be  paid  off, 
or  redeemed,  according  to  certain  conditions  printed  on  it 

The  Bond  further  promised  to  bear  interest  at  8  per  cent., 
payable  half  yearly,  on  the  1st  of  November  and  the  1st  of  May 
in  each  year,  from  the  1st  of  November,  1869,  to  the  1st  of  May, 
1872  :  unless  it  should  be  drawn  for  payment  before  the  1st  May, 
1872  :  in  which  case  interest  was  to  cease  from  the  day  it  was 
drawn 

One  Macken  bought  ten  of  these  debentures.  In  July,  1869, 
his  house  was  broken  into,  and  they  were  stolen.  The  Bond  in 
question  was  drawn  for  payment  on  the  1st  November,  1870. 
Macken  having  received  substituted  bonds,  on  giving  notice  of 
his  loss  to  the  Company,  and  an  indemnity,  received  payment  of 
the  Debenture 

At  the  end  of  1871  the  Plaintiff  bought  the  Debenture  from 
a  person  who  afterwards  disappeared  :  and  sued  the  Company  for 
payment  of  it 

It  was  not  disputed  that  he  gave  value  for  the  bond  without 
notice  :  and  at  the  trial  before  Bramwell,  B.,  he  gained  the 
verdict 

The  questions  before  the  Court  in  Bane  were — 

1.  Whether  the  Debenture  was  a  Negotiable  Instrument 

2.  Whether,  if  it  were  so,  it  was  not  overdue  :  and  so  had 
lost  the  attribute  of  "  Currency  "  or  Negotiability 

The  judgment  of  the  Queen's  Bench  was  delivered  by 
Blackburn,  J.,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Justice 
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He  began  by  admitting  that  such  instruments  had  been  for 
some  time  treated  as  Negotiable 

He  then  said  (L.R.,  8  Q.B.,  374)—"  The  general  rule  is  not 
disputed,  that  a  ckose-in-action  cannot  be  transferred  at  law  at 
all 

The  first  question,  therefore,  is  whether  this  instrument  is  a 
Promissory  Note^.  It  is  under  Seal,  and  therefore  is,  primd  facie, 
a  Covenant  and  not  a  Promise  :  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  a 
Covenant  to  pay  money  is  not  Negotiable  by  the  custom  of 
merchants  [we  have  already  shown  the  direct  contrary  of 
this] 

"  There  is  no  case  in  the  books  where  a  Bill  of  Exchange  made 
under  seal  has  been  sued  upon  [the  direct  contrary  of  this  is  the 
fact :  for  hundreds  of  years  all  Bills  of  Exchange  were  under 
seal] 

"  The  negotiability  of  Promissory  Notes  depends  in  part  at 
least,  upon  the  Statute  3  and  4  Anne,  c.  9  :  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  Lord  Justice  Wood  in  re  General  Estates  Co., 
and  of  Malins,  V.  C.,  in  re  Imperial  Land  Co.  of  Marseilles,  that 
inasmuch  as  that  Act  enacts  that  Promissory  Notes  in  writing 

it  follows  that  a  Corporation  fixing  its  seal  to  a 

written  promise  must  be  considered  as  signing  the  promise,  not  as 
covenanting  under  seal  to  fulfil  it  :  and  so  the  Statute  says  by 
implication  that,  what  would  at  Common  Law  be  their  covenant 
to  pay,  is  their  Promise  to  pay.  But  although  intimating  their 
opinion,  neither  of  the  learned  persons  referred  to  gave  any 
decision  on  the  point,  as  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
the  cases  before  them.  Neither  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  decide 
the  point,  as  for  reasons  which  will  presently  be  given,  the 
Instrument  in  question,  even  if  under  hand,  could  not  be  a 
Promissory  Note  :  but  we  wish  to  point  out  that  in  Glyn  v.  Baker 
the  form  of  the  East  India  Bond  was  that  the  East  India 
Company  acknowledged  to  have  received  from  W.  G.  Sibley, 
£100,  which  the  Company  promised  to  pay  to  Sibley,  his 
executors,  or  assigns  by  indorsement.  It  was  therefore  in  form  a 
Promissory  Note  for  Value  received,  payable  to  order,  and  had  it 
been  signed  as  such  by  an  agent  of  the  East  India  Company, 
would  have  been  negotiable.  But  it  was  a  bond  under  the  seal  of 

•  x  '2 
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the  East  India  Company,  and  Le  Blanc,  J.,  says — *  It  is  clear 
that  no  action  could  have  been  brought  on  this  bond  but  by 
Sibley,  the  Obligee,  or  in  his  name  :  or  if  he  died,  in  the  name  of 
his  executors  ' 

"  The  alarm  occasioned  by  this  decision  was  so  great  that 
within  a  mouth  afterwards  an  Act  (51  Geo.  III.  c.  64)  was 
passed  to  make  East  India  Bonds  negotiable  like  Promissory 
Notes.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  that  it  could  be 
said  that  this  was  already  done  by  virtue  of  the  Statute  of  Anne,  the 
promise  in  writing  being  signed  by  the  East  India  Company's  seal. 

"  This  seems  a  strong  authority  for  saying  that  instruments 
under  the  seal  of  a  body  corporate  are  not  exceptions  from  the 
general  rule  laid  down  by  Byles  on  Bills  that  at  Common  Law 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes,  being  simple  contracts, 
cannot  be  under  seal,  at  least,  so  as  to  retain  their  negotiable 
qualities 

"But  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  in  the  present  case  whether 
an  instrument  under  the  seal  of  a  Corporation  can  be  a  Promissory 
Note  :  for  the  contract  of  the  Credit  Foncier  is  not  merely  to  pay 
the  money  but  also  to  cause  a  portion  of  the  bonds  to  be  drawn 
in  the  stipulated  manner  :  and  any  one  entitled  to  sue  on  the 
contract  contained  in  the  instrument  would  be  entitled  to  sue  for 
damages  if  the  company  did  not  fairly  give  him  his  chance  of 
having  his  bond  drawn  according  to  the  stipulated  conditions. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  contract  as  that  cannot  be  a 
Promissory  Note 

"  He  is  also  obliged  to  contend  that  they  would  give  a  Eight 
of  action  in  his  own  name  to  any  holder,  though  the  general  law 
would  give  no  such  Right  of  action  to  the  holders.  There  is  no 
decision  or  authority  that  it  is  competent  to  a  party  to  create  by 
his  own  act  a  transferable  Right  of  action  on  a  contract.  [There 
are  an  unbroken  series  of  decisions  for  550  years  to  this  effect], 
It  is  enough  to  refer  to  Dixon  v.  Bovill  and  Thompson  v.  Domini/ 
as  authorities  [which  they  are  not]  that  he  cannot  irrespective  of 
custom  so  create  it 

"  We  have  already  intimated  an  opinion  that  it  is  beyond  the 
competency  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  to  confer  on  the  assignee 
of  that  contract  a  Right  to  sue  in  his  own  name  " 
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The  Court  then  made  the  rule  absolute  to  enter  the  verdict 
for  the  defendants  :  but  gave  the  right  to  appeal.  No  appeal, 
however,  was  made  :  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  subsequent  case 
which  took  place  soon  afterwards,  this  decision  might  have  done 
boundless  mischief  in  perpetuating  error 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  preceding  section  that 
every  one  of  the  statements  in  this  decision,  both  of  law  and 
fact,  are  perfectly  erroneous  :  and  are  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  principles  which  I  had  established  in  my  Digest,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Law  Digest  Commissioners 

The  Case  of  Goodwin  v.  Robarts 

32.  At  length  this  great  quarrel  was  brought  to  a  final 
settlement  and  determination  in  the  case  of  Goodwin  v.  Robarts 
(L.R.,  10  Exch.,  337),  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  important 
Mercantile  case  in  modern  times  :  or  indeed  of  any  time 

The  Russian  Government  being  about  to  raise  a  loan  on 
Bonds,  appointed  Messrs.  Rothschild  their  agents 

Messrs.  Rothschild  issued  Scrip  for  these  £100  bonds,  as  a 
receipt  for  £20  paid  on  account  of  the  Bonds  :  and  as  payment 
of  the  successive  instalments  at  the  times  specified,  the  **  Bearer  " 
was  to  receive  the  definitive  bonds 

In  February,  1874,  the  plaintiff  purchased  £200  of  the 
Russian  scrip,  on  which  the  instalments  were  fully  paid  up  in  ad- 
vance :  and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  his  broker  :  who  improperly 
and  contrary  to  good  faith,  pledged  it  with  the  defendants  as 
security  for  a  loan 

The  broker  became  bankrupt,  and  the  defendants  sold  the 
scrip  in  the  usual  way  of  business,  and  in  ignorance  of  the 
plaintiff's  title 

It  was  proved  that  such  scrip  for  loans  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, entitling  the  bearers  thereof  to  bonds,  had  been  well 
known  to,  and  largely  dealt  in  by  bankers,  money  dealers,  and 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchanges,  English  and  Foreign,  for  above 
fifty  years  :  and  such  persons  had,  during  that  period,  bought 
and  sold  such  Scrip,  and  lent  money  on  it  :  and  dealt  with  it  in 
every  way  as  a  Negotiable  Instrument,  transferable  by  delivery 
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The  question  was  whether  such  Scrip  was  in  point  of  law 
Negotiable  :  so  that  the  defendants,  the  innocent  holders  for 
value,  might  retain  the  proceeds  from  the  true  owners  of  it 

This  case,  it  will  be  observed,  extended  the  question  of 
Negotiable  Instruments  :  because  all  Instruments  hitherto  found 
to  be  negotiable,  had  been  actual  Obligations  to  pay  money  :  but 
this  was  only  a  Promise  to  deliver  an  Obligation  to  pay  money 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  unhesitatingly  gave  judgment  for 
the  defendants 

The  case  was  taken  by  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  and  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court  was  given 
by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  on  the  last  day  of  its  existence, 
July  7,  1875 

In  the  course  of  the  argument  before  the  Court,  Lord  Holt's 
cases,  so  often  alluded  to,  and  which  I  had  set  aside  in  my  Digest, 
had  been  cited,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  spoke  of  them  in 
terms  of  the  strongest  condemnation,  and  said  that  they  were  a 
blot  upon  our  judicial  history 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  having  reviewed  all  the  arguments 
against  the  negotiability  of  the  scrip,  especially  the  doctrines 
expressed  in  the  preceding  case  of  Crouch  v.  The  Credit  Fonder  of 
England,  that  it  is  not  competent  for  any  one  to  create  floating 
Eights  of  action  against  himself,  said — 

(t  Having  given  the  fullest  consideration  to  this  argument,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  prevail.  It  is  founded  on  the  view 
that  the  Law  Merchant  thus  referred  to  is  fixed  and  stereotyped, 
and  incapable  of  being  expanded  and  enlarged  so  as  to  meet  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  trade  in  the  varying  circumstances  of 
commerce.  It  is  true  that  the  Law  Merchant  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  a  fixed  body  of  law,  forming  part  of  the  Common  Law,  and, 
as  it  were,  coeval  with  it.  But  as  a  matter  of  legal  history,  this 
view  is  altogether  incorrect  " 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  Bills  of 
Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes,  and  said  that  the  common 
notion  that  Promissory  Notes  were  not  used  in  England  till  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  mistake.  "  Mr.  MacLeod 
shows  that  Promissory  Notes  payable  to  bearer,  or  to  a  man  and 
his  assigns,  were  known  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV." 
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After  referring  to  several  of  the  cases  before  recited,  he  said — 
"  Thus  far  the  practice  of  merchants,  traders,  and  others  of  treat- 
ing Promissory  Notes,  whether  payable  to  order,  or  to  bearer,  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Courts,  but  Holt  having  become 
Chief  Justice,  a  somewhat  unseemly  conflict  arose  between  him 
and  the  merchants  as  to  the  Negotiability  of  Promissory  Notes, 
whether  payable  to  order  or  to  bearer :  the  Chief  Justice  taking 
what  must  now  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  narrow  minded  view 
of  the  matter,  setting  his  face  strongly  against  the  negotiability 
of  these  instruments,  contrary  as  we  are  told  by  authority,  to  the 
opinion  of  Westminster  Hall :  and  in  a  series  of  successive  cases 
persisting*  in  holding  them  not  to  be  negotiable  by  indorsement, 
or  delivery.  The  inconvenience  of  trade  arising  therefrom  led  to 
the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  3  and  4  Anne,  c.  9,  whereby 
Promissory  Notes  were  made  capable  of  being  assigned  by 
indorsement,  or  made  payable  to  bearer,  and  such  assignment  was 
thus  rendered  valid,  beyond  dispute  or  difficulty 

"It  is  obvious  from  the  preamble  of  the  statute,  which 
recites  that — '  it  had  been  held  that  such  Notes  were  not  within 
the  custom  of  merchants,'  that  these  decisions  were  not  acceptable 
to  the  profession,  or  to  the  country.  Nor  can  there  be  much 
doubt  that  by  the  usage  prevalent  among  merchants,  these  Notes 
had  been  treated  as  securities  negotiable  by  the  customary 
method  of  assignment,  as  much  as  Bills  of  Exchange  properly  so 
called.  The  Statute  of  Anne  may  indeed,  practically  speaking, 
be  looked  upon  as  a  Declaratory  Statute,  confirming  the  decisions 
prior  to  the  time  of  Lord  Holt " 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then,  having  reviewed  several  other 
cases,  came  to  the  case  of  Crouch  v.  The  Credit  Fonder  of 
England,  in  his  own  Court,  but  decided  in  his  absence.  He 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  judgment, 
that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  company  to  make  instruments 
negotiable  which  were  not  negotiable  at  Common  Law  :  though 
he  said  that  the  judgment  might  be  supported  on  the  ground  that 
the  usage  was  not  proved  to  be  general 

"  We  cannot  concur  in  thinking  that  if  proof  of  general  usage 
had  been  established,  it  would  have  been  a  sufficient  ground  for 
refusing  to  give  effect  to  it,  that  it  did  not  form  part  of  what  is 
called  the  ancient  Law  Merchant 
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"  If  we  could  see  our  way  to  the  conclusion  that  in  holding 
the  scrip  in  question  to  pass  by  delivery,  and  to  be  available  to 
bearer,  we  were  giving  effect  to  a  usage  incompatible  either  with 
the  Common  Law,  or  with  the  Law  Merchant,  as  incorporated 
into  and  embodied  in  it,  our  decision  would  be  a  very  different 
one  from  that  which  we  are  about  to  pronounce.  But  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  our  opinion, 
only  acting  on  the  established  principle  of  that  law  in  giving 
legal  effect  to  a  usage  now  become  universal,  to  treat  this  form  of 
security,  being,  on  the  face  of  it,  expressly  made  transferable  to 
bearer,  as  the  representative  of  money,  and,  as  such,  being  made 
to  bearer,  as  assignable  by  delivery  " 

The  Court  then  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer :  and  thus  all  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  held  that 
the  Scrip  was  a  Negotiable  Instrument.  This  judgment  was 
afterwards  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  the  Paper  I  had  prepared  for  the 
Law  Digest  Competition  before  him,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
judgment  did  me  the  very  high  honor  to  refer  to  it  as  follows — 

"  We  find  it  stated  in  a  Law  Tract  by  Mr.  MacLeod  entitled 
'  Specimen  of  a  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange/  printed, 
we  believe,  as  a  Eeport  to  the  Government  :  but  which  from  its 
research  and  ability,  deserves  to  be  produced  in  a  form  calculated 
to  ensure  a  wider  circulation,  &c." 

I  had  already  published  the  results  arrived  at  in  my  Principles 
of  Economical  Philosophy  in  1872  :  this  judgment  confirmed 
them  in  every  particular :  and  they  are  repeated  in  my  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Banking  :  and  in  this  work  :  so  that  I  have  done 
whatever  has  been  in  my  power  to  fulfil  the  suggestion  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice 

Choses-in-action    made  Transferable  by  Statute,  'without  the 
consent  of  the  Debtor 

33.  The  Courts  of  Law  never  had  the  courage  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  Ashhurst  and  Buller,  that  they  should  drop  the 
formality  of  requiring  the  Transferee  of  a  Debt  to  sue  in  the 
name  of  the  Transferor:  and  permit  him  to  sue  in  his  name  ;  in 
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which  they  showed  that  they  did  not  know  their  own  power: 
because  such  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Law  Merchant,  which  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Common  Law.  But  this  was  done  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act  of  1873.  By  sect.  25,  §  6, 
of  that  Act,  it  is  enacted — 

"  Any  absolute  assignment  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  the 
assignor  (not  purporting  to  be  by  way  of  charge  only)  of  any 
Debt,  or  other  legal  chose-in -action,  of  which  express  notice  in 
writing  shall  have  been  given  to  the  Debtor,  Trustee,  or  other 
person  from  whom  the  assignor  would  have  been  entitled  to 
receive  or  claim,  such  Debt,  chose-in- action,  shall  be,  and  be 
deemed  to  have  been  effectual  in  law  (subject  to  all  equities 
which  would  have  been  entitled  to  priority  over  the  right  of  the 
assignee  if  this  Act  had  not  passed)  to  pass  and  transfer  the 
legal  right  to  such  Debt  or  chose-in-action^  from  the  date  of  such 
notice,  and  all  legal  and  other  remedies  for  the  same,  and  the 
power  to  give  a  good  discharge  for  the  same,  without  the  consent 
of  the  assignor :  provided  always,  that  if  the  Debtor,  Trustee,  or 
other  person  liable  in  respect  of  such  Debt,  or  chose-in-action, 
shall  have  had  notice  that  such  assignment  is  disputed  by  the 
assignor,  or  any  one  claiming  under  him,  or  if  any  other  opposing 
or  conflicting  claims  to  such  Debt,  or  chose-in-action,  he  shall  be 
entitled,  if  he  think  fit,  to  call  upon  the  several  persons  making 
claim  thereto  to  interplead  concerning  the  same,  or  he  may,  if  he 
think  fit,  pay  the  same  into  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  under 
and  in  conformity  with,  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  for  the  relief 
of  Trustees  " 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  clause  confers  the  Right  upon  Creditors 
to  transfer  their  Debts,  or  choses-in-action ,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Debtor  :  and  consequently,  if  the  holder  of  an  obligation,  not 
made  transferable  by  the  express  will  of  the  obligor,  gives  notice 
to  the  Debtor  in  terms  of  this  clause,  he  can  maintain  an  action 
upon  it 

But  it  still  leaves  untouched  the  case  of  an  Obligation  created 
transferable  with  the  express  consent  of  the  Obligor,  which  is 
transferred  without  a  written  notice  to  the  Obligor,  and  in  such 
cases,  which  form  the  vast  majority,  the  rules  of  the  Common 
Law  still  apply 
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If  there  should  be  any  doubt  on  such  cases,  which  we  have 
established  there  never  was,  it  is  provided  for  in  §  II.  of  the  same 
section,  which  says — 

"Generally,  in  all  matters  not  hereinbefore  particularly 
mentioned,  in  which  there  is  any  conflict  or  variance  between  the 
rules  of  equity  and  the  rules  of  the  Common  Law  with  reference 
to  the  same  matter,  the  rules  of  Equity  shall  prevail " 

Thus  the  Mercantile  Law  of  England  is  now  assimilated  to 
that  of  Europe 
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Section  IV 

On  the  Extinction  of  Obligations 
On  the  Limits  of  Credit 

34.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  various  methods  by  which 
Obligations  are  extinguished.  Credit  being  the  Right  to  demand 
some  person  to  pay  or  do  something  :  and  Debt  the  Duty  of  that 
person  to  pay  or  do  something  :  of  course  when  the  Debtor  has 
paid  or  done  the  thing  he  is  bound  to  do  he  has  fulfilled  and 
discharged  his  duty  :  and  therefore  the  Right  of  the  Creditor  is 
satisfied  and  extinguished  :  and  thus  tiie  Obligation  is  annihilated 
and  extinguished 

It  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  that  Credit  is  the  name 
of  a  Species  of  Property,  Commodity,  or  Merchandise,  of  the 
same  nature  as,  but  inferior  in  degree  to,  Money  :  that  it  fulfils 
exactly  the  same  function  as  Money  as  a  Medium  of  Exchange 
and  Circulation.  It  is  a  Property,  Commodity,  or  Merchandise 
cumulative  to  Money  :  and  is  in  all  its  effects  on  prices  and 
production  exactly  equivalent  to  an  equal  sum  of  Money 

Credit  is  in  fact  to  Money  what  Steam  is  to  Water  :  and  like 
that  power,  while  its  use  within  proper  limits  is  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  inventions  ever  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  its 
misuse  by  unskilful  and  unscrupulous  persons  has  produced  the 
most  fearful  calamities.  Credit,  like  Steam,  has  its  limits  :  and 
we  have  now  to  investigate  the  proper  limits  of  Credit :  and  to 
explain  the  various  methods  by  which  it  is  extinguished 

Credit  no  doubt  is  of  the  same  nature  as  Money  :  being 
the  Right  or  Title  to  a  future  payment.  But  there  is  this 
difference  between  them,  that  there  is  no  time  limited  in  which 
the  holder  of  Money  shall  demand  a  satisfaction  for  it  :  nor  is  it 
limited  to  any  particular  satisfaction.  He  may  keep  it  as  long 
as  he  pleases  himself  :  or  he  may  transmit  to  his  descendants  : 
and  they  may  receive  a  satisfaction  at  any  time  they  please  for 
the  services  done  by  their  ancestor 
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But  Credit  is  always  created  with  the  express  intention  of 
being,  or  of  being  capable  of  being,  extinguished  at  a  certain 
short  definite  time  :  at  least  Mercantile  Credit  is,  of  which  alone 
we  are  treating  here.  It  is  unextinguished  Credit  which  pro- 
duces those  terrible  monetary  cataclysms  which  scatter  ruin  and 
misery  among  nations.  It  is  chiefly  by  the  creation  of  excessive 
Credit  that  over-production  is  brought  about  :  which  causes 
those  catastrophes  called  Commercial  Crises :  and  it  is  the 
inability  of  Credit  shops  to  extinguish  the  Credit  they  have 
created — commonly  called  the  failure  of  Banks — which  is  the 
cause  of  the  most  frightful  social  calamities  of  modern  times 

The  true  limits  of  Credit  may  be  seen  by  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  Because  all  Credit  is  the  promise  to  pay  or  do  something 
in  future :  and  that  something,  whatever  it  is  :  is  the  Value  of 
the  promise  or  Credit.  That  something  need  not  necessarily  be 
Money  :  it  may  be  anything  else  :  it  may  be  any  other  chattel : 
or  it  may  be  a  promise  to  do  something 

The  Credits,  however,  which  are  the  subject  of  this  work  are 
always  promises  to  pay  Money  :  and  it  is  just  on  this  point  that 
literary  Economists  are  utterly  at  fault.  Because  a  Bill,  or  Note, 
is  an  Obligation  to  pay  money,  many  uninformed  writers  suppose 
that  they  must  always  be  paid  in  Money  or  Bank  Notes :  and 
therefore  that  the  issues  of  Credit  must  always  have  a  fixed  and 
definite  relation  to  the  quantity  of  Money  in  a  country  :  or  in 
mathematical  language  are  a  definite  function  of  it :  now  it  is  true 
that  Credit  must  always  bear  a  relation  to  the  Money  in  the 
country  ;  but  it  is  not  a  fixed  relation  :  it  depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  indeed  on  the  organisation  of  the  system  of  Credit  :  hence 
as  the  quantity  of  Credit  to  Money  varies  according  to  the 
different  methods  in  which  Credit  is  organised,  we  may  say,  if  we 
may  coin  the  term,  that  Credit  is  a  contingent  function  of  Money. 

To  show  how  extremely  ignorant  writers  are  of  the  actual 
organisation  of  the  modern  system  of  Credit,  we  may  quote  a 
sentence  from  Colonel  Torrens,  who  was  one  of  the  influential 
sect  who  procured  the  enactment  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of 
184-4.  He  says1 — "A  Bill  of  Exchange  may  also  pass  from 

i  The  Principles  and  Practical  Operation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act  of  1844 
explained  and  defended,  p.  79 
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purchasers  to  vendors  many  times  a  day  :  but  no  one  of  the 
successive  transactions  of  which  it  is  the  medium  can  be  finally 
closed  until  the  last  recipient  has  received  in  Coin  or  Bank  Notes 
the  amount  it  represents."  A  statement  also  which  appears  in 
Mill 

No  doubt  200  years  ago,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  vast 
majority  of  bills  were  paid  in  Money  or  Bank  Notes  :  but  that 
has  long  ceased  to  be  the  case.  At  the  present  day  probably  not 
one  bill  in  100,000  is  ever  paid  in  Money  or  Bank  Notes  :  but 
by  other  methods  which  we  have  now  to  describe 

Those  who  imagine  that  Bills  and  Notes  at  the  present  day 
are  always  paid  in  Money  or  Bank  Notes  have  as  much  idea  of 
the  truth  as  those  who  know  nothing  of  steam  navigation  beyond 
the  little  Comet  of  four  horse  power  which  paddled  down  the 
Clyde  in  1812,  have  of  the  triple  expansion  engines  of  the 
Campania  :  or  as  those  who  know  nothing  of  a  locomotive  beyond 
Stephenson's  Rocket  have  of  the  last  new  locomotive  on  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway.  The  organisation  and 
expansion  of  the  System  of  Credit  has  developed  pari  passu  with 
that  of  the  steam  engine 

The  only  real  difficulty  in  the  case,  as  has  been  frequently 
observed,  is  for  lay  readers  and  writers  to  understand  that  a 
Right  of  action,  a  Promise  to  pay,  which  is  a  Credit,  or  a  Debt, 
is  itself  independent  exchangeable  Property  or  Merchandise,  or  a 
Chattel,  quite  distinct  from  the  Money  promised  itself,  and  that 
it  circulates  in  commerce  by  itself,  exactly  like  Money 

But  of  course  the  Value  of  the  promise  or  Right  of  action 
is  the  thing  itself :  and  consequently  if  the  thing  itself  is  not 
forthcoming,  the  Right  of  action  has  lost  its  Value.  This 
consideration  at  once  shows  the  Limit  of  Credit.  Assuming  the 
Credit  to  be,  what  is  its  best  known  form  in  this  country,  the 
Right  to  demand  Money,  it  is  quite  clear  that  as  long  as  a  person 
has  in  his  possession  sufficient  Money,  or  what  is  held  to  be 
Equivalent  to  Honey,  to  discharge  his  Debt  when  it  becomes  due, 
the  Credit  has  not  been  excessive 

In  this  section  we  shall  only  consider  solid  Credit  :  by  which 
we  mean  Credit  which  is  redeemed  at  maturity  :  reserving  the 
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abuses  of  excessive  Credit,  and  its  consequences  and  remedies  to 
a  future  chapter 

The  futile  nature  of  the  speculations  of  lay  writers  on  this 
subject  consists  in  the  fact,  that  by  the  highly  organised  system 
of  modern  Credit,  it  is  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  Bills  that 
are  ever  paid  in  Money  at  all  :  but  they  are  paid  in  the  Equiva- 
lents to  Money 

The  institution  of  Banks  and  Bankers  who  create  Currency 
by  means  of  their  Credit,  either  in  the  form  of  Deposits  or  Notes, 
has  enlarged  the  Limits  of  Credit  at  least  a  thousand  fold  :  but 
yet  the  principle  of  the  Limit  remains  the  same.  Credit  always 
has  to  be  redeemed  :  and  if  this  can  be  done  the  Credit  has  been 
sound.  Hence  Credit  is  never  excessive,  whatever  its  absolute 
amount  may  be,  as  long  as  it  always  returns  into  itself 

On  the  Extinction  of  Obligations 

35.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  various  methods  by  which 
Obligations  are  extinguished.  Credit  being  the  Eight  to  demand 
something  to  be  paid  or  done  :  and  the  Debt  being  the  Duty  to 
pay  or  do  that  something  :  the  Payment,  or  the  Performance  of 
the  thing,  fulfils,  discharges,  and  extinguishes  the  Duty  :  as  well 
as  the  Right.  And  thus  the  Obligation  is  absolutely  annihilated 
and  extinguished 

Commercial  Credit  in  this  country  is  always  expressed  to  be 
payable  in  Money :  and  it  is  often  supposed  that  Bills  of 
Exchange  are  always  paid  in  Money,  or  Bank  Notes.  But  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  that  is  a  vital  error 

There  are  other  methods  besides  payment  in  Money  by  which 
Obligations  are  extinguished.  And  in  this  country  the  amount 
of  Bills  which  are  paid  in  Money  is  absolutely  infinitesimal  com- 
pared to  those  which  are  paid  in  other  ways 

There  are  four  different  methods  by  which  Obligations  may 
be  extinguished  :  these  are — 

1.  By  Acceptilation  :  or  Eelease 

2.  By  Payment  in  Money 

3.  By  Novation  :  Renewal  or  Transfer 

4.  By  Compensation :  or  Set-off 
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On.  Acceptilation  :  a'0uWis  :  ai«c«mAaTiW  :  or  Release 


36.  We  have  already  described  how  the  OUigatw  verlis  and 
litter  is  :  or  the  oral  and  written  Obligations  were  created 

When  the  Debtor  came  to  repay  the  loan  the  proceedings 
were  reversed.  He  brought  the  money  to  his  Creditor,  and  said 
something  of  this  sort  to  him  — 

"  Quod  ego  tibi  promisi,  habesne  acceptum  ?  " 

"  Have  you  received  what  I  promised  you  ?  " 

To  which  the  Creditor  replied  — 

"  Habes,  acceptumque  tuli  " 

"  /  have,  and  have  entered  it  as  received" 

In  this  case  the  Debtor  made  au  entry  of  Money  paid  in  his 
ledger,  termed  Expensilatio  :  and  the  Creditor  made  a  correlative 
entry  of  Money  received  in  his  ledger  :  termed  Acceptilatio 

These  entries  of  Expensilatio  and  Acceptilatio,  when  once 
formally  made  in  their  respective  ledgers  by  the  parties,  were 
final  and  conclusive,  and  could  not  be  questioned 

All  Contracts  or  Obligations  created  by  the  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties  may  be  extinguished,  cancelled,  dissolved,  or  annihilated 
by  the  same  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  by  which  they  were 
created 

As  Gaius  says1  —  "  Omnia  quse  jure  contrahuntur  contrario 
jure  pereunt  " 

"  All  formal  contracts  are  destroyed  ~by  a  reverse  process" 

Consequently,  if  for  any  reason  whatever  the  Creditor  chose 
to  release  the  Debtor  from  his  Debt  without  the  actual  payment 
of  money,  it  was  done  by  the  solemn  form  of  Acceptilatio 

The  Debtor  went  through  the  legal  form  of  question  :  and 
the  Creditor  went  through  the  legal  form  of  answer  :  and  then 
made  the  formal  entry  of  Acceptilatio  in  his  ledger  :  it  was  then 
a  valid  and  final  Release:  and  it  'could  not  be  questioned  or 
disputed 

So,  at  present,  if  a  Creditor  gives  his  Debtor  a  formal  written 
receipt  for  money  due  :  it  is  a  valid  and  final  release  of  the  Debt. 

We  shall  hereafter  give  some  examples  of  Acceptilation  which 
may  surprise  some  of  our  readers 

1  Digest,  50,  17,  100 
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For  Acceptilation,  see  Gains,  III.,  169-175  ;  Instit.  Just., 
III.,  29  ;  Theophilus,  III.,  29  ;  Digest,  XL VI.,  4  ;  Basilica, 
XXVI.,  9 

The  Release  of  a  Debt  is  in  all  cases  Equivalent  to  a  Grift  or 
Payment  in  Money 

37.  Euler,  as  we  have  seen  above,  says  that  if  a  person  has 
nothing,  and  owes  50  crowns,  his  Property  is  50  crowns  less  than 
nothing.  His  property  is  ( —  50)  crowns  :  i.e.,  he  is  under  the 
Duty  to  pay  50  crowns,  and  has  nothing  to  pay  them  with 

He  then  says  that  if  any  person  made  the  Debtor  a  present  of 
50  crowns  to  pay  his  Debt  with,  he  would  be  50  crowns  richer 
than  he  was  before  :  though  his  property  would  then  be  0 

Euler  is  right  so  far  as  he  goes  :  but  he  has  only  stated  one- 
half  of  the  case.  Because  the  same  result  may  be  attained  in 
another  way 

As  the  same  result  follows,  whoever  gives  him  the  50  crowns, 
we  may  suppose  that  his  Creditor  makes  him  a  gift  of  50  crowns. 
The  Debtor  then  may  give  his  Creditor  back  his  50  crowns  :  and 
so  he  discharges  his  Debt.  The  Debtor  is  now  50  crowns  richer 
than  he  was  before  :  and  his  property  is  now  0 

Now  if  Money  be  positive,  -f ,  the  Gift  of  Money  is  +  x  + , 
which  equals  +.  But  there  is  another  combination  of  signs 
which  gives  +  :  and  that  is  —  x  —  :  and  there  is  another  way 
of  arriving  at  this  result 

Suppose  that  instead  of  the  double  operation  of  the  Creditor 
giving  his  Debtor  50  crowns  :  and  then  receiving  them  back 
in  discharge  of  his  Debt  :  he  simply  Releases  the  Debtor  from 
the  Debt.  Then  the  Debtor  would  be  50  crowns  richer  than 
before  :  and  his  property  would  be  0 

Now  a  Debt  is  —  :  and  taking  away,  or  Releasing,  is  also  —  : 
hence  Releasing  a  Debt  is  —  x  —  :  hence  Releasing  a  Debt  is 
absolutely  equivalent  to  making  a  Gift  of  Money  :  that  is, 
—  x  —  =  +  x  +  in  Economics  :  as  it  does  in  every  other 
branch  of  science,  Mathematical  and  Physical 

This  example  shews  that  the  Release  of  a  Debt  is  in  all  cases 
whatever,  equivalent  to  the  Gift  or  Payment  of  Money :  a 
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principle  of  immense  importance  in  Commerce  :  and  the  applica- 
tion of  which  may  surprise  some  readers 

So  Paulus  says1  —  "  Si  quis  obligatioue   liberatus  est,    potesfc 
videri  cepisse  " 

And    Basil.    II.,    3,    115  —  "o    eXev^epov/xevos    evoxfjs    SoKet   TL 


"He  who  is  Released  from  an  Obligation  has  gained" 

So  also  —  "  Per  accepti  quoque  lationem  egeus  debitor  etiam 

earn  pecuniara  qua  liberatus  est,  cepisse  videtur  " 

"  Even  an  insolvent  debtor  being  freed  by  a  Release,  has  gained 

the  amount  of  luhat  he  is  released  from  " 

So  Pothier2  —  "  A  Release  is  a  Donation  " 

So  Ortolan  says3  —  "  The  Release  from  a  Debt  is  always  classed 
as  a  Donation  in  Koman  Law  " 

So  Yon  Savigny4  —  "  A  simple  Contract,  or  the  Release  of  a 
Debt  may  be  the  subject  of  a  Donation" 

Also5  —  "  The  increase  of  Wealth  may  result  from.  .... 
a  Credit  given  to  the  Debtor,  or  the  Release  of  a  Debt  " 

"  Every  Release  of  a  Debt  enriches  the  Debtor.  The  amount 
of  the  Donation  is  always  equal  to  that  of  the  Debt,  even  though 
the  Debtor  is  insolvent.  Although  the  Release  from  a  Debt 
destined  never  to  be  paid  seems  a  thing  of  no  consequence,  the 
increase  of  property  does  not  the  less  exist.  In  effect  not  only 
does  Property  represent  a  quantity  always  indeterminate  :  but  its 
total  Value  may  also  be  either  Positive  or  Negative  [Negative 
Property  is  the  Inverse  of  a  Right,  i.e.,  a  Debt,  or  a  Duty].  If 
then  Property  is  reduced  to  a  Negative  Value,  the  diminution  of 
Minus  is  in  Law  a  change  identical  with  the  increase  of  Plus  for 
a  Positive  Value  "  (That  is  -  -  =  +  x  +) 

"  The  Release  of  a  Debt6  always  constitutes  a  Gift  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  Debt,  even  though  the  Debtor  is  insolvent  " 

So  the  Release  of  a  Debt  to  a  Debtor  may  be  a  Legacy7 

1  Digest,  50,  17,  115  2  Traite  des  Obligations 

8  Explication  Historique  des  Inst.  Just.,  Liv.  II.,  tit.  7,  §  543,  557 

4  Traite  de  droit  Remain,  Liv.  II.,  ch.  3,  §  142 

5  Ibid,  §  155 
«  Traite  de  droit  Komain,  Liv.  II.,  ch.  3,  §  166  1  Digest,  34,  3,  3 

Y 
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Application  of  the  Principles  of  Algebra  and  Mercantile 
Law  to  Commerce 

38.  It  has  now  to  be  shown  how  the  Algebraical  doctrine 
that  —  x  --  =  +   x   +:   and  its   Legal  equivalent  that  the 
Release  of   a  Debt   is  in  all  cases  equivalent  to  a  payment  in 
Money  :  are  applied  in  Commerce 

Suppose  that  I  owe  £100  to  a  banker  :  in  how  many  ways  can 
I  pay  him  ? 

1.  I  may  pay  him  in  actual  Money  :  that  is  +  x  + 

2.  If  I  happen  to  possess  £100  in  his  Notes  :  I  may  tender 
him  his  own  Notes  :  or  if  I  have  an  account  with  him  :  I  may 
give  him  a  Cheque  on  my  account:    that  is  in  either  case   I 
Release  him  from  his  Debt  to  me  :  that  is  —  x  — 

That  is,  Releasing  the  banker  from  his  Debt  to  me  is  Paying 
my  Debt  to  him 

3.  I  may  pay  him  £50   in  Money  :   and  £50  in  his  own 
Notes  :  or  by  Cheque  on  my  account 

Paying  him  in  Money  is  +  x  +  :  tendering  him  his  own 
Notes  :  or  giving  him  a  Cheque  on  my  account  :  is  —  x  —  : 
and  the  combined  effect  of  the  two  is  to  discharge  and  extinguish 
my  Debt  of  £100 

Thus  I  may  pay  a  Debt  to  my  banker  entirely  in  Money  :  or 
entirely  in  his  own  Notes,  or  by  Cheque  :  or  partly  in  Money  and 
partly  by  Notes  or  Cheque  :  and  the  effect  of  these  several  modes 
of  payment  is  absolutely  identical 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  doctrine  that  taking  away  a  Negative 
Quantity  is  absolutely  equivalent  to  adding  a  Positive  Quantity  is 
absolutely  true  in  all  branches  of  science 

That  is,  in  all  sciences  whatever  —  x  —  =  +  x  -j-  :  and 
in  Mercantile  Algebra  it  is  to  be  interpreted  thus — "  The  Release 
of  a  Debt  is  in  all  cases  Equivalent  to  a  Payment  in  Money" 

The  Release  of  a  Debt  may  ~be  held  to  Extinguish  an 
Obligation  in  Three  different  ivays 

39.  There  are  three  different  methods  in  which  the  Release 
of  a  Debt  may  be  considered  to  extinguish  an  Obligation 
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1.  First    Method — As  the   Obligation  was  created  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties  :  so  it  may  be  cancelled  and  ex^ 
tinguished   by   the   same  mutual   consent  which  called   it   into 
existence 

Now  as  we  have  seen  that,  by  the  general  principles  of  the 
Theory    of    Signs,   to     Create     an    Obligation    is  denoted  by 
f+£100) 
I— £100) 
So  to  Cancel  Extinguish,  or  Annihilate   an  Obligation   is 

f+  £1001 
denoted  by -|_£100| 

Now  let  us  observe  the  effect  of  the  Negative  Sign  on  each  of 
the  parties  to  the  Obligation 

The  Creditor's  property  becomes  —  (+  £100) 

But  — (  +  £100)  =    —£100 

That  is  the  Creditor  has  lost  £100 

The  Debtor's  property  becomes  —  ( —  £100) 

But  —  (—  £100)  =  +  £100 

That  is,  the  Debtor  has  gained  £100 

Which  shows  that  to  Cancel  or  Release  a  Debt  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  making  a  Gift  of  Money 

2.  Second  Method — As  the  Creditor's  Right  of    action  is 
simply  a  piece  of  Merchandise  :  Goods  and  Chattels  :  or  a  Com- 
modity :  it  may  be  the  subject  of  a  donation  or  gift,  exactly  like 
any  other  Commodity 

The  Creditor  may  present  his  Right  of  action  as  a  donation 
or  gift  to  the  Debtor  himself 

Then  the  Debtor  has  the  Right  to  demand  (+  £100)  from 
himself  :  and  also  the  Duty  to  pay  ( —  £100)  to  himself 

Then  his  property  will  be  +  £100  —  £100 

These  two  Quantities  cancel  and  extinguish  each  other  like 
+  a,  and  —  <?,  on  the  same  side  of  equation.  They  vanish 
together  :  the  Right  is  not  in  abeyance  ;  it  is  absolutely  ex- 
tinguished. The  (+  £100)  ceases  to  exist  as  well  as  the 
( —  £100)  :  and  thus  the  Obligation  is  absolutely  extinguished 

The  Creditor  has  lost  £100,  and  the  Debtor  has  gained  £100. 

Y  2 
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Thus,  if  a  person  makes  another  a  gift  of  £100  :  and  also 
Eeleases  him  from  a  Debt  of  £100  :  the  donee  has  received  a 
gift  of  £200 

When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  died  he  held  a  bond  of  Burke's 
for  £2,000.  By  his  will  he  Released  Burke  from  his  bond  of 
£2,000  :  and  besides  that  he  bequeathed  him  £2,000  in  Money. 
Consequently  Reynolds  bequeathed  £4,000  to  Burke 

3.  Third  Method— There  is  still  a  third  method  by  which 
it  can  be  explained 

When  a  Debtor  is  presented  with  a  Right  of  action  against 
himself  he  fulfils  two  persons,  or  characters  :  he  is  Creditor  to 
himself  and  also  Debtor  to  himself 

In  his  persona  of  Creditor  he  presents  his  Right  of  action  to 
himself  in  his  persona  of  Debtor.  In  his  persona  of  Debtor  he 
pays  the  Right  of  action  to  himself  in  his  persona  of  Creditor. 
Hence  the  Duty  is  fulfilled  and  discharged,  just  as  much  as  if  he 
had  paid  it  to  another  individual 

Thus  the  Obligation  is  not  in  abeyance  :  it  is  cancelled  and 
extinguished 

When  +  £100  Cancels  and  Extinguishes  —  £100  :  and 
ivlien  it  does  not 

40.  It  must,  however,  be  carefully  observed  that  (+  £100) 
and  ( —  £100)  in  the  same  person  do  not  always,  and  in  all  cases, 
cancel  and  extinguish  each  other  in  Economics 

A  person's  property  may  be  (+  £100)  and  ( —  £100),  and 
therefore  for  practical  purposes,  be  equal  to  0  :  and  yet  these  two 
Quantities  will  not  cancel  and  extinguish  each  other  in  Eco- 
nomics 

It  is  only  when  the  Right  to  demand  £100  from  himself:  and 
the  Duty  to  pay  £100  to  himself  unite  :  that  both  Quantities 
vanish  :  and  the  Contract  or  the  Obligation  is  extinguished 

Suppose  that  a  person  has  £100  in  a  banker's  Notes  :  and  at 
the  same  time  owes  £100  to  some  other  person 

Then  his  property  will  be  (+  £100)  and  (—  £100)  :  and  in 
substance  will  =  0 
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But  ill  this  case  the  (+  £100)  will  not  cancel  the  ( —  £100)  : 
and  the  (+  £100)  is  not  extinguished  as  an  Economic  Quantity. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  :  because  his  Right  of  action 
against  A  is  no  fulfilment  of  his  Duty  to  pay  B 

The  Debtor  may  pay  away  the  £100  in  Notes  :  and  leave  his 
own  Debt  unpaid 

Suppose  that  two  bankers  each  hold  £100  of  the  other's 
Notes.  Then  so  far  as  regards  these  Notes  the  property  of  each 
banker  is  (4-  £100)  and  ( —  £100)  :  and  in  substance  =  0 

But  in  this  case  the  (+  £100)  and  the  (—  £100)  held  by 
each  banker  do  not  cancel  each  other  :  because  each  banker  may 
pay  the  Notes  of  the  other  in  commerce  :  and  therefore  there  are 
£200  of  Economic  Quantities  in  existence 

Each  banker  has  the  positive  absolute  Right  to  demand  £100 
which  is  actual  property :  but  he  is  only  under  the  contingent 
Duty  to  pay  £100,  if  demanded 

If,  however,  they  exchange  Notes,  each  banker  will  then  have 
the  Right  to  demand  £100  from  himself :  and  the  Duty  to  pay 
£100  to  himself 

Then  each  of  the  Obligations  is  simultaneously  extinguished  : 
because  each  banker  has  performed  his  Duty  of  paying  the  other 
by  releasing  him  from  his  Debt 

Thus  the  £200  of  Economic  Quantities  vanish  out  of  existence. 

Hence  it  is  only  when  the  Right  and  the  Duty  emanate  from 
the  same  person  :  and  are  again  revested  in  the  same  person 
from  whom  they  emanated  that  the  (+  £100)  and  the  ( —  £100) 
cancel  each  other  :  and  the  Obligation  is  extinguished 

On  Payment  in  Money 

41.  The  preceding  considerations  will  explain  how  a  Payment 
in  Money  extinguishes  an  Obligation  :  which  very  few  persons 
have  ever  thought  of 

Suppose  that  a  person  possesses  £100  :  and  owes  a  Debt  of 
£30  :  then  his  property  will  be  (+  £100)  and  (—  £30) :  that  is, 
he  possesses  £100  :  but  coupled  with  the  Duty  to  pay  £30  at 
some  given  time 

His  Creditor's  Right  to  demand  is  (+  £30) 
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When  the  Creditor  demands  payment  of  his  Debt,  he  brings 
•his  Right  of  action  to  the  Debtor,  who  gives  him  £30  in  Money 
in  exchange  for  it :  that  is,  the  Debtor  buys  up  the  Eight  of 
action  against  himself 

The  Debtor's  property  is  then  £70,  and  also  (+  £30)  and 
( —  £30)  :  that  is,  £70  in  Money  :  and  also  the  Right  to  demand 
£30  from  himself  and  the  Duty  to  pay  £30  to  himself 

The  (4-  £30)  and  the  ( —  £30)  cancel  and  extinguish  each 
other  by  either  of  the  methods  described  above  :  the  Obligation  is 
extinguished  :  and  the  Debtor's  property  is  now  £70 

This  transaction  is  therefore  a  Sale,  or  an  Exchange 

Thus  the  Obligation,  or  Contract,  was  originally  created  by 
the  Sale,  or  Exchange,  of  the  Muiuwn  :  and  it  is  extinguished  by 
the  Sale  or  Exchange,  of  Payment 

Thus  an  Obligation  is  created  by  one  Exchange  :  and  is 
extinguished  by  another  Exchange 

On  Confusio  :  /u£is  :  Merger 

42.  When  a  Right  of  action  against  a  person  comes  in  any 
way  into  his  own  possession,  so  that  he  has  both  the  Right  to 
demand  from  himself,  and  the  Duty  to  pay  to  himself,  it  is  termed 
Confusio,  or  Concursus  Debiti  et  Crediti,  in  Roman  Law :  /u£is 
in  Greek  Law  :  and  Merger  in  ours 

It  was  universally  agreed  that  the  Confusio :  /u£is  :  or  Con- 
cur  BUS  debiti  et  crediti  of  a  simple  Debt  extinguished  the  Obliga- 
tion :  but  how  it  does  so  has  given  rise  to  much  subtle  speculation: 
and  for  centuries  puzzled  Jurists  and  Divines.  The  Divines 
alleged  that  a  Right  once  created  could  never  be  destroyed  :  and 
the  Jurists  said  that  the  Right  being  transferred  to  the  Debtor 
he  could  not  sue  himself  :  and,  therefore,  that  the  Obligation  is 
extinguished 

This  explanation,  however,  is  not  satisfactory  :  because  in 
many  cases  a  man  may  sue  himself  :  he  may  fulfil  two  characters, 
or  persona:  and  as  one  character,  or  persona,  he  may  sue  himself 
as  another  character,  or  persona 

Moreover  this  would  only  show  that  the  Right  is  suspended : 
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or  in  abeyance  :  and  not  that  it  is  extinguished  :  and  many 
eminent  Jurists  seem  to  take  this  view1 

Moreover,  in  several  cases  a  Confusio  or  Concursus  debiti  et 
crediti  occurs,  in  which  the  Right  and  the  Duty  unite  in  the 
same  person  and  are  not  extinguished  :  but  may  afterwards  be 
separated2 

The  considerations,  however,  which  we  have  presented,  will 
give  a  complete  solution  of  the  case 

AVhen  one  party  is  a  Creditor  and  another  party  is  a  Debtor  : 
they  are  two  characters,  or  persona 

If,  then,  the  Right  of  action  comes  into  the  possession  of  the 
Debtor  :  he  now  fulfils  two  characters,  or  persona.  The  two 
persona  exist  though  they  are  now  united  in  one  individual  :  just 
the  same  as  they  did  when  in  separate  individuals.  And  these 
two  person®  may  deal  with  each  other  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  when  they  were  separate  parties.  They  may  agree  to  extinguish 
the  Obligation  by  either  of  the  three  methods  described  in  §  39. 
The  Obligation  then  is  not  suspended  :  or  in  abeyance  :  it  is 
absolutely  extinguished  and  annihilated 

Thus  this  perplexity  which  was  held  to  be  insoluble  by 
Jurists  for  centuries  is  now  removed  :  and  the  Theory  of  Credit 
is  now  complete 

On  Novation  :   xcra'tfeo-is  :  Renewal  or  Transfer 


43.  A  Contract,  or  Obligation,  may  also  be  extinguished  by 
substituting  a  new  Obligation  for  it.  The  new  Obligation  pays, 
discharges,  and  extinguishes  the  preceding  one  :  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  preceding  Obligation  is  the  consideration  for  the  new 
one 

This  is  termed  Novatio  in  Roman  Law  :  //.erafleo-is  in  Greek 
Law  :  and  Renewal  or  Transfer  by  us 

This  Novatio  may  take  place  in  two  ways  — 

1.  The  Debtor  may  give  his  Creditor  a  new  Obligation  of 
his  own  in  payment  of  the  former  one,  which  the  Creditor  accepts 
in  lieu  and  substitution  of  the  former  one.  The  new  Obligation 

1  Stair's  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland 

9Erskine's  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.    Bell's  Dictionary  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland,  Art.,  Confusion 
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is  the  Price  or  Payment  of  the  preceding  one  :  and  the  extinction 
of  the  preceding  one  is  the  consideration  for  the  new  one 

As  for  example  when  a  banker  agrees  to  renew  a  Promissory 
Note  for  a  customer  :  the  new  Note  is  payment  of  and  extinguishes 
the  former  one  :  and  no  Debt  arises  until  the  new  Note  becomes 
due 

Or  when  a  Creditor  has  a  Debt  due  to  him  payable  on  demand  : 
and  he  agrees  to  take  a  Promissory  Note  from  his  Debtor  payable 
in  three  months,  the  Note  pays  and  extinguishes  the  Debt  payable 
on  demand  :  the  extinction  of  the  Debt  payable  on  demand  is  the 
consideration  for  the  Note  :  and  no  Debt,  or  Duty  to  pay,  arises 
until  the  Note  becomes  due 

This  form  of  Novatio  is  called  Renewal  by  us 

2.  The  Debtor  may  in  payment  of  his  own  Debt,  transfer  to 
his  Creditor  a  Debt  due  to  him  by  some  one  else.  If  the  Creditor 
agrees  to  receive  this  Debt  due  to  his  Debtor  in  payment  of  the 
Debt  to  himself  :  the  new  Obligation  due  from  the  Debtor's 
Debtor  pays  and  extinguishes  the  Obligation  due  from  the  Debtor 
himself 

But  the  Creditor  may  retain  his  own  Debtor  as  surety  in  case 
of  the  new  Debtor's  failure  to  pay 

A  familiar  instance  of  this  is  where  a  Debtor  pays  his  Creditor 
in  Bank  Notes.  He  transfers  to  his  Creditor  a  Debt  due  from 
the  banker  in  payment  of  his  own  Debt.  If  the  Creditor  agrees 
to  receive  the  Notes  in  payment  of  the  Debt  the  Debtor  is  dis- 
charged :  and  the  Creditor  agrees  to  take  the  banker  as  his  new 
Debtor 

So  when  a  Debtor  gives  his  Creditor  a  Bill  of  Exchange  upon 
another  person  in  payment  of  his  own  Debt 

So  if  a  Creditor  and  Debtor  are  customers  of  the  same  bank, 
the  Debtor  may  give  his  Creditor  a  Cheque  on  his  account  in 
payment  of  a  Debt.  If  the  Creditor  accepts  the  Cheque  he  pays 
it  into  his  own  account :  the  banker  transfers  the  Credit  from  the 
Debtor's  account  to  the  Creditor's  :  as  soon  as  this  is  done  the 
Debtor's  Debt  is  paid  just  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  by  Money  : 
the  Debt  of  the  banker  to  the  Transferor  is  extinguished:  he 
becomes  Debtor  to  the  Transferee  :  the  Transferor  is  released 
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from  bis  Debt  to  tbe  Transferee  who  accepts  the  banker  as  his 
new  Debtor 

This  form  of  Novatio  is  termed  Transfer 

This  Novation  :  or  ^€Ta'0e<m  :  is  equivalent  to  a  payment  in 
Money 

When  the  Debtor's  Debtor  agreed  to  the  transfer  of  the  Debt  he 
was  called  Delegatus,  and  the  transaction  was  termed  a  Delegatio. 

So  Ulpian  says1  —  "Verbum  exactae  pecuuiae  uon  solum  ad 
Solutionem  referendum  est,  sed  etiam  ad  Delegationem  " 

So  Basil.,  25,  5,  56  —  "/a'^/xa  TWI/  aVaiTT^eVrcov  ^pr//xara)i/  ov 
fjiovov  els  Ka.Ta/3oX.r/v  aVa<£epecr$at  Set,  aAAa  /cat  e's  eKra^tv  " 

"  The  word  payment  includes  not  only  Payment  in  Money  , 
but  also  the  payment  of  a  Credit  " 

So  also  —  "  Solvit  et  qui  reum  Delegat  " 

"  He  pays  who  transfers  another  Debtor'1'1 

And  —  "  Delegare  est  vice  sua  alium  dare  Creditor!,  vel  cui 
jusserit  " 

'•  To  Delegate  is  to  give  another  Debtor  instead  of  one's  self  to 
the  Creditor,  or  to  his  order  " 

This  operation,  when  effected  by  persons  living  in  different 
places,  is  known  in  commerce  as  "An  Exchange."  A  person 
living  in  one  country  may  be  Debtor  to  one  person  living  in 
another  country,  and  Creditor,  to  another.  He  may  pay  his 
Creditor  by  sending  him  an  order  on  his  Debtor  :  and  thus  the 
Obligation  is  extinguished.  The  mass  of  reciprocal  transactions 
of  this  nature  which  take  place  between  different  countries  is 
called  the  Foreign  Exchanges  :  a  subject  which  we  shall  have  to 
examine  further  in  a  future  chapter 

For  Novation  and  Delegation  see  Gains,  II.,  38,  39.  Institut. 
Just.,  III.,  29,  3.  Digest,  XLVL,  2.  Codex,  VIII.,  41. 
Basilica,  XXV.,  5,  56 


On    Compensation  I     aj/re^eVao-is  :    aVreAA.oyos  or 

Set  Off 

44.     If   two   persons   are  mutually   indebted   to   the  same 
amount  at  the  same  time  :  each  may  claim  that  the  Debt  which 

1  Digest,  50,  16,  187 
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he  has  against  the  other  shall  be  taken  in  Payment  of  the  Debt 
he  owes.  Each,  therefore,  is  Money,  or  Legal  Tender  with 
respect  to  the  other 

This  is  termed  Compensatio.  Thus  Modestinus  says1— 
"  Compensatio  est  Debit!  et  Credit!  inter  se  contributio  " 

Basilica,  24,  10,  1 — "  avre^cratrts  eartv  ^pcovs  /cat  SaveiV/xaros 
avreAAoyos  " 

"  Compensation  is  the  mutual  Set  Off  of  Debts  and  Credits  " 

If  the  Debts  are  equal  each  is  payment  in  full  for  the  other  : 
they  are  weighed  and  Set  Off  against  each  other 

If  the  Debts  are  unequal,  equal  amounts  compensate  each 
other  :  and  the  balance  only  is  due  in  Money 

Simple  as  this  may  appear,  it  took  a  long  time  both  in  Roman 
and  English  Law,  to  arrive  at  it 

In  early  Roman  Law  Compensation  was  not  allowed  as  a 
matter  of  right :  each  Creditor  had  to  bring  an  action  against 
the  other 

Afterwards  in  the  time  of  Gains,2  Compensation  was  not  held 
to  be  payment :  but  the  Prgetor,  or  Equity  Judge,  allowed  the 
counter  debt  to  be  pleaded  as  a  defence  to  the  action  of  Debt 

But  the  absurdity  of  this  became  apparent.  Pomponius  says3 — 
"  Ideo  compensatio  est  necessaria,  quia  interest  nostra  potius 
non  solvere  quam  solutum  repetere  " 

"  Therefore  Compensation  is  necessary,  because  it  is  our  interest 
rather  not  to  pay  than  to  recover  back  what  ive  have  paid" 

Marcus  Aurelius  allowed  Compensation  as  a  matter  of  right  : 
and  thus  mutual  Debts  became  Money,  or  Legal  Tender,  with 
respect  to  each  other 

So  it  is  said4 — "  Si  constat  pecuniam  invicem  deberi,  ipso  jure 
pro  soluto  compensationem  haberi  opertet " 

"  If  the  mutual  Debts  are  proved  Compensation  is  to  be  held 
as  payment  as  a  matter  of  right  " 

So  also — "  Compensationes  debitorum  ipso  jure  fient " 

Basil.,    24,    10,  21 — "  ot   roV  xpeu>v    o-u/xi/n^ttr/zoi    tSt'o) 
ywovrai " 

((  The  Compensatwn  of  Debts  is  a  legal  right'1'' 

i  Digest,  16,  2.  1  2  Instit.  IV.,  61-68  3  Digest,  16,  2,  3 

4  Codex,  4,  31,  4, 14 
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Bankers,  Argentarii,  however,  were  always  obliged  to  allow 
Compensation  for  counter-claims 

For  Compensation,  see  Gains,  IV.,  61-68  ;  Instit.  Just.,  IY., 
6,  30,  39  ;  Digest,  16,  2  ;  Codex,  IV.,  31,  4  ;  Basilica,  24,  10 

The  rule  of  the  Common  Law  of  England  was  the  same  as 
the  early  law  of  Rome.  If  two  persons  were  equally  indebted, 
each  had  to  bring  his  action  against  the  other 

Equity,  however,  which  adopted  the  Law  of  the  Pandects  and 
the  Basilica,  always  allowed  Compensation,  or  Set  off 

In  many  cases  the  rule  of  Common  Law  worked  great  in- 
justice. If  a  person  and  a  bankrupt  were  mutually  indebted,  the 
person  was  obliged  to  pay  his  debt  in  full,  and  only  received  a 
dividend  on  his  own  from  the  bankrupt's  estate.  To  remedy 
this  the  Act,  Statute  4,  Anne,  c.  17,  allowed  set  off  in  cases  of 
bankruptcy  :  and  this  was  extended  by  Statutes  2,  Geo.  II.,  c.  22, 
s.  12  :  and  8,  Geo.  II.,  c.  24,  s.  4 

But  now  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  which 
enacts  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  rules  of  Equity  conflict  with 
the  rules  of  Law,  those  of  Equity  shall  prevail,  Compensation  is 
allowed  in  all  cases.  Hence,  if  two  persons  are  mutually  indebted 
each  Debt  is  Money,  or  Legal  Tender,  for  the  other 

Both  Debts,  however,  must  have  actually  accrued  due  at  the 

time,  to  be  subjects  of  Compensation 

Ulpian  says1 — "  Quod  in  diem  debetur   non   compensabitur 

antequani  dies  venit " 

Basil.  26,  10,  7 — TO  VTTO  ^^pav  7T/30  ry<s  T/^epas  ov  avfJuj/rj^L&Tai." 

"  A  Debt  ivhich  is  not  yet  due  cannot  be  Compensated  " 

As,  for  instance,  if  a  banker  holds  a  customer's  acceptance 

not   yet    due,   he    cannot   retain   a  balance   on   his   customer's 

account  to  meet  it :  because  his  customer's  Debt  does  not  come 

into  existence  until  the  acceptance  becomes  due 

So  if  a  banker  holds  a  merchant's  acceptance  not  yet  due  : 

and  the  merchant  holds  notes  of  the  banker  :  the  banker  must 

pay  his  notes   on   demand  :    he  cannot  set  off  the  merchant's 

1  Digest,  16,  2,  17 
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acceptance  :  because  the  merchant's  Debt  has  not  yet  come  into 
existence 

So  for  a  similar  reason,  if  two  merchants  hold  each  other's 
acceptances,  one  of  which  is  due  and  the  other  not  yet  due,  they 
cannot  be  compensated 

If  a  Debt  which  was  not  yet  due  was  set  off  against  a  Debt 
which  had  become  due,  it  was  called  Deductio1 

The  following  are  examples  of  Compensation,  or  Set  off 

1.  Suppose  that  two  bankers  issue  Notes,  and  each  has  got 
possession  of  £100  in  the  Notes  of  the  other.     Then  each  banker 
is  two  persona  :   he   is   Creditor,  and   has  a  Right   of    action 
(+  £100)  against  the  other:   and  each  is  Debtor,  or  has  the 
Duty  to  pay  ( —  £100)  his  own  Notes  to  the  other 

So  long  as  each  banker  holds  the  notes  of  the  other,  there  are, 
of  course,  £200  of  Rights  of  action,  Credits,  or  Debts  in 
existence 

But  when  they  exchange  notes,  each  tenders  to  the  other  the 
Debt  he  has  against  him,  in  payment  of  the  Debt  due  to  him  : 
that  is  Compensation 

Each  banker  still  continues  to  be  two  persona:  but  instead  of 
each  being  Debtor  to  the  other  :  each  is  now  Debtor  to  himself 

It  is  a  case  of  double  Confusio.  As  Creditor  he  demands 
payment  from  himself  as  Debtor :  and  as  Debtor  he  pays  to 
himself  as  Creditor  the  Debt  he  has  against  himself.  Each 
Debtor  has  now  performed  his  duty  of  paying  his  Debt :  and  so 
each  Obligation  is  extinguished  :  and  the  £200  cease  to  exist  as 
Economic  Quantities 

2.  Suppose  a  banker  holds  a  merchant's  acceptance  for  £100, 
which  has  become  due  :  suppose  that  the  merchant  holds  £100 
of  the  banker's  notes  :    or  has  an  account  with  him.     When  the 
banker  demands  payment  of  his  acceptance  from  the  merchant, 
the  merchant  tenders  him  his  own  notes  in  payment :  or  the 
banker  simply  writes  off  the  amount  of  the  acceptance  from  his 
customer's    account  :      and    as    before,    both    Obligations    are 
extinguished 

i  Gains,  IV.,  57 
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3.  Suppose  that  two  merchants  have  issued  equal  acceptances 
each  payable  on  the  same  day.  Suppose  also  that  the  acceptance 
of  each  merchant  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  other :  on  the 
day  of  payment  each  merchant  tenders  to  the  other  his  own 
acceptance  in  payment  of  the  acceptance  due  to  him  :  and  thus  as 
before,  both  Obligations  are  extinguished 

This  form  of  Compensation  was  formerly  very  extensively 
used  on  the  Continent  before  bankers  discounted  mercantile  bills. 

At  numerous  centres  of  commerce,  Lyons,  Antwerp,  Nurem- 
berg, Hamburg,  and  many  others,  there  were  held  great  fairs 
every  three  months.  The  Continental  merchants,  instead  of 
making  their  bills  payable  at  their  own  houses,  where  they  must 
have  kept  large  amounts  of  cash  to  meet  them  made  them  payable 
only  at  these  fairs.  In  the  meantime  these  bills  circulated  all 
over  the  country  like  money,  and  got  covered  with  indorsements. 

On  a  certain  day  of  the  fair  the  merchants  met  together  and 
presented  their  acceptances  to  each  other  :  and  if  their  respective 
claims  were  equal  they  were  balanced  and  paid  by  being  exchanged 
against  each  other,  by  Compensation.  By  this  means  an  enormous 
commerce  was  carried  on  and  liquidated  without  any  specie  at  all. 
Boisguillebert,  one  of  the  morning  stars  of  modern  Economics, 
says1  that  at  the  fair  of  Lyons  transactions  to  the  amount  of 
80,000,000  (livres  ?)  were  settled,  without  the  use  of  a  single  coin. 

We  thus  see  what  a  prodigious  extension  of  Credit  and 
Commerce  is  effected  by  the  modern  highly  organised  system 
whose  juridical  principles  were  elaborated  by  the  Roman  Jurists. 
AVe  .showed  that  in  the  early  stages  of  society  the  first  use  of 
Money  was  to  represent  the  balances  which  arose  from  the  unequal 
exchanges  of  products.  But  modern  commerce  is  carried  on,  not 
by  Money,  but  by  Credit  :  and  except  in  small  retail  transactions, 
Money  is  only  used  now  to  pay  and  discharge  unequal  balances  of 
Debts 

We  have  now  developed  the  complete  Theory  of  Credit :  and 
explained  the  great  Juridical  and  Mathematical  principles  upon 
which  it  is  based.  And  we  have  now  shown  that  the  principles  of 
Commerce  may  be  reduced  to  the  strictest  scientific  demonstration. 

1  Dissertation  sur  la  Nature  des  Richesses,  ch.  II. 
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In  two  following  chapters  we  shall  show  how  the  great  scien- 
tific principles  of  Credit  are  practically  exemplified  in  the 
mechanism  of  Commerce  and  the  great  business  of  Banking 

On  the  Ratio  of  Money  to  Credit 

45.  Credit,  then,  being  clearly  understood  to  be  the  Name 
of  a  certain  species  of  Commodity,  or  Merchandise,  of  the  same 
nature  as  Money,  but  of  an  inferior  order,  it  is  of  considerable 
practical  importance  to  discover  the  Eatio  which  Credit  bears  to 
Money  in  this  country.  The  difficulties  which  prevent  private 
inquiries  are  very  great  :  and  the  opportunities  which  are  pre- 
sented by  Parliamentary  inquiries  into  Commercial  Crises  are 
very  rarely  made  use  of  for  any  but  their  immediate  purpose 

In  the  report,  however,  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  crisis  of  1857  there  is  given  an  interesting 
statement  by  Mr.  Slater,  of  the  great  house  of  Morrison,  Dillon 
and  Co.,  which  may  furnish  us  with  a  clue  to  answer  this 
question 

Having  analysed  the  operations  of  his  house  for  1856,  he 
gave  in  the  following  table  as  showing  the  proportion  in  which 
each  million  of  receipts  and  payments  were  made  in  Money  and 
various  forms  of  Credit  : — 

RECEIPTS 
In   Bankers'  Drafts  and   Mercantile  Bills  payable 

after  date 

Cheques  payable  on  demand 

Country  Bankers'  Notes 


£ 

533,596 
357,715 

9,627 


Bank  of  England  Notes    . 
Gold          .... 
Silver  and  Copper 
Post  Office  Orders 


68,554 

28,089 

1,486 

933 


900,938 


99,062 


Bills  of  Exchange     . 
Cheques  on  London  Bankers 

Bank  of  England  Notes  . 
Gold  .  .  .'•'•'. 
Silver  and  Copper  . 


PAYMENTS 


£1,000,000 

£  £ 

302,674 
663,672 

966,346 


22,743 
9,427 

1,484 


33,654 


£1,000,000 
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Here  ifc  is  shown  that  in  this  great  house,  which  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  represent  commerce  in  general,  specie  did 
not  enter  into  their  transactions  for  little  more  than  2  per  cent. 

A  similar  investigation,  instituted  by  some  bankers,  resulted 
in  showing  that  specie  only  entered  into  their  operations  to  the 
amount  of  4  per  thousand,  or  '0025  per  cent. 

These  investigations  furnish  a  clue  by  which  we  may  obtain  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  Ratio  of  Credit  to  Money 

It  is  usually  considered  that  the  quantity  of  coin,  gold  and 
silver,  in  circulation  in  this  country  may  be  estimated  at  not  far 
from  £120,000,000  :  and  if  we  take  as  a  moderate  estimate  that 
the  quantity  of  Credit  is  50  times  the  quantity  of  Money,  as  the 
above  figures  indicate,  it  would  appear  that  the  quantity  of 
Credit  or  Debts  of  all  kinds  in  the  country  is  about  £6,000,000,000. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  a  rough  approximate  estimate  :  but  it 
is  sufficient  to  show  the  enormous  magnitude  of  this  species  of 
Property,  or  Merchandise,  in  this  country,  and  its  supreme  im- 
portance in  modern  times.  This  Credit  produces  exactly  the 
same  effects  :  and  affects  Prices  exactly  as  so  much  Gold  :  Prices 
are  estimated  by  the  aggregate  of  Money  and  Credit :  which 
constitutes  the  Circulating  Medium,  or  Currency  :  and  it  is 
through  the  excessive  creation  of  this  species  of  Property  that  all 
Commercial  Crises  are  brought  about  :  and  through  the  mis- 
management of  these,  and  bad  Banking  legislation,  that  Com- 
mercial Crises  develope  into  Monetary  Panics 

Moreover,  when  we  grasp  the  conception  that  all  this  mass  of 
Credit  or  Circulating  Debts,  and  other  securities  of  a  similar 
nature,  is  so  much  exchangeable  Property,  or  Merchandise,  which 
can  be  bought  and  sold,  donated,  pledged,  and  exported  and 
imported  between  country  and  country  exactly  like  any  material 
commodities,  it  compels  a  thorough  re-investigation  of  all  the 
Fundamental  Concepts  of  Economics  :  and  shows  how  utterly 
erroneous  is  the  doctrine  that  Labor  and  Materiality  are  neces- 
sary to  Value:  and  that  all  Wealth  is  the  product  of  Land, 
Labor  and  Capital 

Two  Branches  of  the  System  of  Credit 

46.  Having  now  developed  the  complete  Juridical  and 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Credit — that  is,  explained  how  Credits  or 
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Debts  are  Created,  Transferred,  Sold,  and  Exchanged  :  and  how 
they  are  Extinguished  :  we  shall  in  two  chapters  hereafter  exhibit 
the  actual  mechanism  of  the  great  System  of  Credit 

The  System  of  Credit  is  divided  into  two  branches — Mercantile 
Credit  and  Banking  Credit 

In  Mercantile  Credit,  merchants  buy  or  circulate  commodities 
by  means  of  Credits,  or  Debts,  payable  at  a  certain  fixed  date  : 
and  these  Credits  may  circulate  in  commerce  and  effect  exchanges 
exactly  like  Money  until  they  are  paid  off  and  extinguished,  and 
Mercantile  Debts  are  always  extinguished  when  they  become  due. 

In  Banking  Credit,  bankers  buy  Gold  and  Mercantile  Debts 
payable  at  a  future  time,  by  creating  and  issuing  Credits,  or 
Debts,  of  their  own  payable  on  demand.  Tjius  they  turn  Mer- 
cantile Debts  into  ready  Money.  Banking  Credits  are  created 
payable  on  demand  :  and  must  be  paid  if  so  demanded.  But  they 
are  not  intended  or  expected  to  be  extinguished.  On  the  contrary 
they  are  created  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  they  will  not 
be  demanded  and  extinguished.  There  is  no  necessity  that 
Banking  Credits  should  ever  be  extinguished  :  in  fact  if  Banking 
Credits  were  extinguished  as  soon  as  they  are  created,  the  business 
of  Banking  could  not  exist.  Banking  can  only  exist  so  long  as 
payment  of  Banking  Credits  is  only  demanded  to  a  very  small  extent. 
Banking  Credit  may  be  transferred  from  one  account  to  another 
in  the  same  bank,  and  from  one  bank  to  another,  to  the  end  of 
time.  It  is  quite  possible  that  much  of  the  Banking  Credit  which 
exists  at  the  present  day  may  have  been  created  by  the  very  first 
banks  founded  in  this  country  :  and  there  is  no  necessary  reason 
why  it  should  not  continue  till  the  end  of  time.  Money  is  a  very 
expensive  machine  to  purchase  and  keep  up  :  but  Banking  Credits 
cost  nothing  to  create,  and  they  may  endure  for  ever 

These  two  departments  of  Credit  are  perfectly  distinct :  they 
are  governed  by  different  principles :  and  they  are,  in  some 
respects,  antagonistic  to  each  other.  The  same  persons  should 
never  carry  on  both  branches  of  business :  that  is  great  bankers 
should  not  be  merchants  :  and  great  merchants  should  not  be 
bankers :  because  the  Duty  of  bankers  is  often  contrary  to  the 
Interests  of  merchants 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

OX   THE   SELF-COXTRADICTIOXS   OF  J.  B.  SAY  AXD 
J.   S.   MILL   OX   CREDIT 

1.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  explained  the  Juridical 
and  Mathematical  principles  of  the  great  System  of  Credit :  and 
have  pointed  out  the  errors  which  lay  writers,  literary  and  mathe- 
matical, have  fallen  into  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mercantile  Law.  But  though  these  writers  committed 
errors,  they  did  not  flatly  contradict  themselves 

AVe  should  only  be  too  glad  now  to  exhibit  the  application  of 
these  principles  in  practical  business  :  but  we  are  compelled  to 
delay  our  progress  in  order  to  show  the  incredible  self-contradic- 
tions of  Say  and  Mill  on  the  subject  of  Credit.  It  is,  as  we 
conceive,  an  essential  duty  of  such  a  work  as  this,  not  only  to 
explain  the  true  principles  of  the  subject,  but  to  point  out  and 
refute  all  the  current  errors  which  have  obtained  a  wide  hold  on 
popular  opinion  :  and  the  mischief  done  by  Say  and  Mill  is 
infinitely  too  serious  to  be  passed  over 

Jurists  of  all  nations  include  Rights  of  action,  such  as  Credits 
or  Debts,  under  the  terms  Pecunia,  Res,  Bona,  Merx :  xPWaTa> 
Trpuy/xttTa,  TrAouros,  dyaOd,  otKos,  ovvia,  &c.:  goods,  chattels,  mer- 
chandise, commodities  :  and  writers  on  Economics,  seeing  that 
Credits  in  the  form  of  Bank  Xotes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  &c.,  per- 
form exactly  the  same  functions  in  circulating  commodities  as 
Money,  class  Credit  under  the  title  of  Capital,  without  giving  any 
very  nice  definition  of  Credit  or  of  Capital.  But  no  one  had 
worked  out  the  Theory  of  Credit :  or  had  demonstrated  its  true 
limits 

Every  one  knows,  however,  that  in  recent  times  the  most 
unsparing  ridicule  has  been  poured  on  the  expression  that  "  Credit 
is  Capital."  J.  B.  Say  made  the  wonderful  discovery  that  the 
whole  world,  himself  included,  was  under  a  delusion  :  and  that 
when  they  said  that  "  Credit  is  Capital"  they  were  such  dolts  as 
to  maintain  that  the  same  thing  can  be  in  two  places  at  once ! 

z 
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Turgot  first  Erred  on  Credit 

2.  Turgot  was  the  first  person  to  introduce  error  on  the 
subject  of  Credit.  When  at  College  in  1749,  and  only  22  years 
of  age,  he  began  to  reflect  on  John  Law's  system  of  Paper  Money, 
which  had  produced  such  a  frightful  catastrophe  in  France  29 
years  before.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Abbe  de  Cice1  he  used 
an  expression  which  has  been  the  keynote  of  a  fallacy  which, 
developed  by  Say  and  Mill,  has  been  sedulously  propagated  by 
numerous  writers,  and  has  done  boundless  mischief  in  the  subject. 

He  says — "  In  a  word  all  Credit  is  a  Loan  :  and  has  an 
essential  relation  to  its  repayment  " 

He  we  see  the  gross  confusion  of  ideas  'on  the  subject  of 
Credit  at  the  present  day.  In  this  passage  we  see  that  Turgot 
considers  Credit  to  be  an  Operation.  This  is  Turgot's  first  vital 
error.  Credit  is  a  Quantity.  We  have  shown  that  Credit  is  the 
present  Right  to  a  Future  Payment  :  and  how  can  the  Right  to 
a  future  payment  be  an  Operation  ?  It  would  be  just  as  rational 
to  say  that  a  guinea  or  a  bill  of  exchange  is  a  loan.  Turgot  says 
that  every  Credit  implies  a  future  payment  :  and  for  that  reason 
it  has  Value  :  and  it  may  be  bought  and  sold  like  any  material 
chattel,  like  Money  :  but  that  does  not  make  a  Right  a  Transfer. 

Turgot's  remark,  therefore,  that  every  Credit  implies  a  future 
payment  had  nothing  to  do  with  Law's  Paper  Money.  Law 
understood  the  principles  of  Credit  better  than  any  man  of  his 
day  :  and  so  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  Credit,  he  was  the 
first  financier  of  his  age.  His  Bank  was  magnificently  successful 
as  we  have  shown  elsewhere.2  It  was  not  his  system  of  Credit 
wrhich  produced  the  catastrophe  but  his  system  of  Paper  Money  : 
he  saw  that  the  powers  of  Credit  though  immense,  were  limited  : 
and  his  plan  was  to  create  Paper  Money  beyond  the  limits  of 
Credit,  which  was  not  redeemable  in  Money,  any  more  than 
Money  itself.  His  Paper  Money  was  a  new  and  independent 
standard  just  like  gold  itself  :  but  which  he  fondly  dreamed 
could  circulate  independently  at  the  same  Value  as  gold.  Hence 
Turgot's  remark  has  no  application  to  the  question 

1  (Euvres  de    Turgot,  I.,  p.  38 
2  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  Art.  Banking  in  France. 
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On  the  Self-Contradiction  of  J.  B.  Say  on  the  sulject  of  Credit. 

3.  1.  J.  B.  Say,  following  up  the  erroneous  notion  of  Tin-got 
on  the  nature  of  Credit,  invented  the  phrase  which  so  many  un- 
thinking writ  ITS  have  echoed  from  that  day  to  this — that  those 
who  consider  Credit  to  be  Capital  maintain  that  the  same  tiling 
ecu  If  in  two  places  at  once  !  ! 

We  shall  show  that  all  this  confusion  has  arisen  from  Say 
never  having  thought  out  carefully  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
Economics  :  and  from  his  self-contradiction  on  almost  every  one 
of  them.  Say's  name  formerly  stood  so  high  in  the  subject,  and 
his  sneers  have  been  chorussed  by  such  a  multitude  of  writers  in 
France  and  England  :  and  the  matter  itself  is  of  such  transcendent 
importance,  that  we  are  compelled  to  give  some  space  to  a  thorough 
investigation  of  his  views.  We  must,  therefore,  inquire  into  his 
notions  of  Wealth,  Value,  Capital  and  Credit 

On  Says  Definition  of  Wealth 

'2.  It  is  very  commonly  supposed  that  Say  was  the  first 
Economist  to  introduce  immaterial  products  into  Economics. 
This  however  we  have  shown  is  a  great  error,  because  the  author 
of  the  Eryxias  proved  more  than  2,200  years  ago  that  immaterial 
Quantities  are  Wealth.  Smith  expressly  enumerates  "  the  ac- 
quired and  useful  abilities  of  the  inhabitants"  as  part  of  the 
Fixed  Capital  of  the  nation.  The  Roman  Jurists  were  the  first 
to  declare  that  Abstract  Kights  and  Rights  of  action  are  Wealth  : 
in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  all  the  Jurists  in  the  world. 
Smith  expressly  includes  Paper  Credit  under  the  term  Circulating- 
Capital  :  thus  recognising  the  existence  of  three  species  of  Wealth  : 
exactly  as  the  ancients  had  done.  Say  does  exactly  the  same  : 
and  also  enumerates  several  other  kinds  of  Incorporeal  Wealth 

Say  defines  Wealth  thus1 — ''The  exclusive  possession  which, 
in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  society,  clearly,  distinguishes  the 
property  of  each  person,  causes  this  sort  of  thing  to  be  the  only 
one  to  which  in  common  language  the  name  of  Wealth  is  given 
[not,  as  the  Economists  held,  unless  it  is  Exchangeable]  .  .  . 
.  .  .  From  this  circumstance  not  only  these  things  which  are 

1  Cours,  Pt.  I.,  ch.  1 

z  2 
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capable  of  satisfying  directly  the  wants  of  man  such  as  nature 
and  society  have  made  him,  but  the  things  which  can  only  satisfy 
them  indirectly,  such  as  Money,  Instruments  of  Credit  (Tit res 
de  Creance),  the  Funds,  &c. 

Again,  after  speaking  of  things  of  Value,  such  as  the  earth, 
metals,  money,  coin,  stuffs,  &c.,  he  says1 — "  If  one  gives  also  the 
name  of  Wealth  to  the  Funds,  Commercial  Paper  (E/ets  de 
Commerce),  it  is  clear,"  &c. 

Again  he  says2 — "  You  see  that  Wealth  does  not  depend  on 
the  kind  of  things,  nor  upon  their  physical  nature,  but  on  a  Moral 
Quality,  which  each  one  calls  their  Value.  Value  alone  trans- 
forms a  thing  into  Wealth,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  word  is 
synonymous  with  liens  or  property.  The  Wealth  which  resides 
in  anything,  whether  it  be  land,  a  horse,  or  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  is 
proportional  to  its  Value.  When  we  speak  of  things  being 
Wealth,  we  do  not  speak  of  other  qualities  which  they  can  have  : 
we  speak  only  of  their  Value  " 

Thus  we  have  shown  conclusively  that  Say  admits  that  the 
principle  of  Wealth  resides  exclusively  in  Exchangeability :  in 
accordance  with  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  ancient  writers  for 
1,300  years  :  and  he  expressly  enumerates  Titres  de  Cr&ance  and 
Effets  de  Commerce,  that  is  Negotiable  Paper,  or  Credit,  as 
Wealth 

On  Say's  Definition  of  Value 

3.  We  shall  find  exactly  the  same  inconsistencies  in  Say's 
notions  of  Value  as  has  been  the  ruin  of  so  much  modern  Econo- 
mics. He  over  and  over  again  says  that  Value  is  something 
External  to  an  object,  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged  :  and  then 
he  repeatedly  speaks  of  Intrinsic  Value  :  without  the  least  idui 
that  these  are  contradictory  conceptions 

To  show  this  we  cau  only  cite  a  few  passages  out  of  many. 
Thus,  he  says3 — "  The  second  circumstance  to  be  remarked 
relating  to  the  Value  of  things  is  the  impossibility  to  appreciate 
its  absolute  magnitude.  It  is  never  anything  but  compared  ire. 
When  I  say  that  a  house  which  I  point  out  is  worth  50  thousand 
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francs,  I  affirm  nothing  but  that  the  Value  of  this  house  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  50  thousand  francs  :  but  what  is  the  Value  of  this 
sum  ?  It  is  not  a  Value  existing  by  itself,  and  without  a  com- 
parison.  The  Value  of  a  franc,  of  50  thousand  francs,  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  things  which  one  can  buy  for  these  different 
sums.  If  one  can  in  giving  them  in  exchange,  have  a  greater 
quantity  of  corn,  sugar,  &c..  they  have  a  greater  Value  relatively 
to  these  other  things  :  if  one  can  have  less,  they  have  less  Value  : 
because  the  Value  of  a  sum  of  money,  like  all  other  Values,  is 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  things  which  one  can  get  in  exchange. 

"  The  idea  of  Value  resembles  the  idea  of  distance.  We  can- 
not speak  of  the  distance  of  an  object  without  making  mention 
of  another  object  from  which  the  first  finds  itself  at  a  certain 
distance.  In  the  same  Avay  the  idea  of  the  Value  of  an  object 
always  supposes  a  relation  with  the  Value  of  something  else." 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  manifestly  just  as  absurd  to  speak  of  Intrinsic 
Distance  as  of  Intrinsic  Value 

Again  he  says  in  the  same  chapter — "These  same  principles 
show  that  gold,  silver,  and  money  are  not  sought  for  themselves, 
and  are  only  of  the  Value  of  what  they  can  buy  " 

We  need  not  overload  our  pages  with  more  quotations.  These 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  Say  fully  admits  that  the  Value  of  a 
thing  is  what  it  will  exchange  for,  or  purchase  :  if  it  will  exchange 
for,  or  purchase,  more,  it  has  greater  Value  :  if  it  will  exchange 
for,  or  purchase,  less,  it  has  less  Value  :  and  if  it  will  exchange 
for  nothing  it  has  no  Value 

Moreover,  Say  repeatedly  acknowledges  that  Value  is  a 
Quality  of  the  Mind  :  and  that  it  is  the  Mind  of  man  only  which 
confers  Value.  Thus  he  says1 — "Nevertheless,  value  is  purely  a 
Moral  Quality :  and  which  appears  to  depend  upon  the  fugitive 
and  changeable  will  of  men  " 

So  also — "  In  order  that  a  Value  may  be  Wealth,  this  Value 
must  be  recognised  not  by  the  possessor  only,  but  by  every  other 
person  " 

Here  Say  admits  that  Value  does  not  depend  upon  a  single 
mind,  but  upon  more  than  one.  He  goes  too  far  in  saying  that 
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it  must  be  recognised  by  every  one  else.  Two  minds  are  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  constitute  Value 

So  also  he  says1 — "  The  Value  which  men  give  to  things  .  .  . 
It  is  always  true  that  if  men  attach  Value  to  a  thing  " 

Now  we  have  shown  in  these  passages,  and  we  might  have 
cited  multitudes  of  others,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  that  Say 
clearly  admits  that  Value  is  not  an  absolute  Quality  of  a  thing  : 
that  it  is  external  to  itself  :  that  the  Value  of  a  thing  is  anything 
else  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged,  or  which  it  will  purchase  : 
that  Value  originates  in  the  Mind  of  man 

Now  after  these  admissions,  what  can  be  more  contradictory, 
or  absurd,  than  for  Say  repeatedly  to  speak  of  Intrinsic  Value  ? 

On  Say's  Definition  of  Capital 

4.  We  have  now  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  extraordinary 
self-contradictions  of  Say  on  Capital 

Say  asserts  that  Immaterial  and  Incorporeal  Quantities  form 
No  part  of  National  Wealth 

He  says2 — "  The  nature  of  Capitals  and  the  nature  of  their 
functions  show  us  very  important  truths.  One  of  them  is,  that 
Productive  Capitals  do  not  consist  in  fictitious  and  conventional 
values  (?)  but  only  in  real  and  intrinsic  (!)  values,  which  their 
possessors  judge  convenient  to  devote  to  production.  In  fact, 
one  cannot  buy  productive  services  except  with  material  objects 
having-  an  intrinsic  (!)  value.  [What  !  not  with  Credit  ?]  We 
cannot  amass  as  Capital,  and  transmit  to  another  person  anything 
but  value  incorporated  in  material  objects."  [What  amazing 
nonsense.  Cannot  we  acquire  property  in  the  Funds  or  in  Shares 
of  great  mercantile  companies  as  Capital,  and  transmit  them  to 
our  descendants  :  or  sell  them  in  the  market  ?  Are  not  Credits 
or  Debts  sold  by  scores  of  millions  every  day  ?] 

Again3 — "From  the  nature  of  immaterial  products,  it  follows 
that  we  cannot  accumulate  them,  and  that  they  do  not  serve  ro 
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augment  the  national  Capital.  [Cannot  a  man  accumulate  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  make  a  large  income  thereby  ?  and 
cannot  he  transmit  this  accumulated  knowledge  to  pupils  ?]  A 
nation  in  which  there  is  found  a  crowd  of  musicians,  of  priests, 
of  employes,  may  be  a  nation  very  much  amused,  well  taught, 
and  admirably  well  administered  :  but  that  is  all.  Its  capital 
does  not  receive  from  the  labors  of  these  working  men  any  direct 
increase,  because  their  products  are  consumed  immediately  they 
are  created  " 

Again1 — "  All  transmissible  Capital  is  composed  of  Material 
Products,  for  nothing  can  pass  from  hand  to  hand  but  visible 
matter."  Perhaps  some  things  cannot  pass  from  hand  to  hand  : 
but  they  can  pass  from  person  to  person 

Say  maintains  that  Immaterial  and  Incorporeal  Capital  is 
part  of  the  National  Wealth 

He  says2 — "  Since  it  has  been  proved  that  Immaterial  Pro- 
perty, that  talents,  and  acquired  personal  qualities  form  an  integral 
portion  of  social  Wealth  " 

Again  he  says3 — "  We  must  include  among  Capitals  many 
liens  which  have  a  Value,  although  they  are  not  material.  The 
Practice  of  a  lawyer,  or  a  notary  :  the  Goodwill  of  a  shop  :  the 
Reputation  of  a  sign  :  the  Title  of  a  periodical  work :  are  incon- 
testably  Wealth  :  we  may  sell  them  and  buy  them  :  and  make 
them  the  subject  of  a  contract :  and  they  are  Capitals  :  because 
they  are  the  fruits  of  accumulated  labor.  A  lawyer  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  advice,  by  his  assiduity,  and  other  qualities,  has 
made  the  public  conceive  a  good  opinion  of  his  chambers  :  this 
good  opinion  gives  him  the  right  to  larger  fees  :  this  increase  of 
profit  is  the  revenue  of  a  Capital  called  reputation  :  and  this 
Capital  is  the  fruit  of  the  labor  and  care  which  the  lawyer  has 
taken  during  many  years" 

He  also  says  in  a  note — "There  are  Capitals  which  are  not 
incorporated  in  material  things,  as  the  practice  of  a  notary,  or  a 
commercial  enterprise  :  but  this  portion  of  Capital  is  a  very  real 
Value" 
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Again — "  The  only  immaterial  Capitals  which  I  know  of  are 
the  Practice :  the  Goodwill  of  a  shop  :  a  Profession  :  of  a  news- 
paper :  one  can  alienate,  one  can  sell,  a  Capital  of  this  species." 
We  may  add  that  Trade  Secrets  are  a  very  valuable  and  important 
species  of  immaterial  Capital 

So  again1 — "  Without  a  classification  of  things  possessed 
embraces  them  all  in  making  a  valuation  of  the  Wealth  of  a 
nation,  we  are  never  certain  of  making  them  complete 

"  Our  property  comprising  our  Wealth,  whatever  it  is,  com- 
prises our  Natural  Qualities,  as  well  as  our  social  riches  " 

And  after  going  through  several  descriptions  of  personal 
talents,,  he  says — "  What  I  have  said  is  sufficient,  I  think,  to 
convince  you  that  Industrial  faculties  are  Property  of  the  same 
kind  as  all  others  :  and  it  is  only  in  regarding  them  as  equal  to 
all  others  that  we  obtain  all  the  social  advantages  attached  to  the 
Right  of  Property.  For  the  same  reason  this  kind  of  Property, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  be  expressed  in  figures,  forms  nevertheless, 
part  of  the  general  Wealth  of  a  nation.  A  nation  where  industrial 
capacities  are  more  numerous  and  more  eminent  than  elsewhere  is 
a  more  wealthy  nation  " 

Is  it  possible  to  exhibit  a  more  melancholy  picture  of  self- 
contradictions  in  a  scientific  (?)  work  ? 

Say  admits  that  Instruments  of  Credit  are  Capital 

5.  We  shall  now  show  that  Say  explicitly  declares  that 
Credit  is  Capital 

He  says2 — "  This  is  why  from  the  moment  that  this  Value 
resides  in  objects  employed  in  a  productive  operation  I  name  it 
Capital,  wiiatever  be  the  objects  in  which  it  resides" 

Again3 — "These  Capital  Values  may  consist  of  the  Public 
Funds,  Commercial  Paper,  coffee  berries,  or  any  other  merchandise 
which  will  sell" 

Again4 — "  The  form  under  which  Capital  Value  presents  itself 
makes  no  difference."  He  then  enters  into  the  subject  more 
minutely5 — "  A  Bill  on  demand,  or  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  are 
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obligations  contracted  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  a  sum  either 
at  another  time  or  at  another  place  " 

"  The  Right  attached  to  this  order  (although  its  Value  is  not 
demandable  at  the  time,  or  the  place,  where  one  is)  give  it 
nevertheless,  a  Present  Value,  more  or  less  great,  Thus  a  Bill 
for  100  francs,  payable  at  Paris  in  two  months,  may  be  negotiated 
or  sold  for  the  price  of  99  francs :  a  Bill  fora  similar  sum  payable 
at  Marseilles  at  the  same  time,  will  be  worth  at  Paris  perhaps  98 
francs 

11  Hence,  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  by  virtue  of  its  future  value,  has 
a  Present  Value  :  it  can  be  employed  instead  of  Money  in  every 
species  of  purchase,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  great  com- 
mercial transactions  are  effected  by  Bills  of  Exchange  " 

Again  he  says1 — "  There  is,  nevertheless,  an  important 
observation  to  make  relating  to  the  representative  signs  of  Money. 
It  is  that  they  are  capable  of  rendering  a  service  exactly  similar 
to  the  Money  they  represent.  If  any  one  signs  an  Obligation  by 
which  he  binds  himself  to  deliver,  at  a  fixed  period,  a  cloak,  made 
in  such  a  fashion,  this  promise,  although  it  is  in  some  sort  a  sign, 
or  pledge,  of  the  possession  of  the  cloak,  cannot  take  its  place  : 
because  a  sheet  of  paper  does  not  protect  from  cold,  like  a  cloak  : 
while  the  signs  which  represent  Money,  can  replace  it  completely, 
and  render  all  the  services  it  can.  In  fact,  the  qualities  which 
make  a  bag  of  Money  serve  us  in  exchanges  can  be  found  in  a 
Bill.  These  qualities,  you  will  remember,  are — 

"  First  in  the  Value  it  has.  One  can  give  a  Bill  exactly  the 
same  Value  as  to  a  sum  of  Money  :  in  giving  the  bearer  the  right 
to  .receive  the  sum,  so  as  to  take  away  from  him  all  doubt  as  to 
the  payment,  it  is  that  a  Bank  Note  can  circulate  ten  years  in 
preserving  a  value  of  a  thousand  francs  without  being  paid,  only 
because  one  believes  that  he  can  have  the  amount  when  he 
pleases  " 

We  have  thus  laid  before  our  readers  the  explicit  admission  of 
Say  that  an  Instrument  of  Credit  may  be  of  the  Value  of  Money, 
and  perform  all  the  functions  of  Money 

He  further  says2 — "  Every  private  person  can  sign  an  ordinary 
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Bill,  and  give  it  in  payment  of  merchandise,  provided  that  the 
seller  consents  to  receive  it  as  if  it  were  Money.  This  seller  in 
his  turn,  if  he  is  the  buyer  of  other  merchandise,  can  give  the 
same  Bill  in  payment.  The  second  acquirer  can  pass  it  to  a 
third  with  the  same  object.  There  is  an  Obligation  which  circu- 
lates :  it  serves  him  who  wishes  to  buy  :  it  fills  the  office  of  a 
sum  of  Money 

"  The  Yalue  of  a  sign  depends  on  the  Value  of  the  thing 
signified  :  but  in  order  that  this  value  may  be  exactly  as  great  as 
that  of  the  thing  of  which  it  is  the  pledge,  the  payment  of 
the  Bill  must  not  only  be  certain,  but  demandable  on  the 
instant 

"  If  Bills  of  Credit  could  replace  completely  metallic  Money, 
it  is  evident  that  a  Bank  of  circulation  veritably  augments  the 
sum  of  National  Wealth  :  because  in  this  case  the  metallic  Wealth 
becoming  superfluous  as  an  agent  of  circulation,  and,  nevertheless, 
preserving  its  own  value,  becomes  disposable,  and  can  serve  other 
purposes.  But  how  does  this  substitution  take  place  ?  What 
are  its  limits  ?  What  classes  of  society  make  their  profit  of  the 
New  Funds  added  to  the  Capital  of  the  nation  ? 

"  According  as  a  Bank  issues  its  Notes,  and  the  public  consent 
to  receive  them  on  the  same  footing  as  metallic  Money,  the 
number  of  monetary  units  increases 

"  We  must  not,  however,  think  that  the  Yalue  withdrawn 
from  the  sum  of  Money,  and  added  to  the  sum  of  Capital  mer- 
chandise, equals  the  sum  of  Notes  issued.  These  only  represent 
Money  when  they  can  always  be  paid  on  demand  :  and  for  that 
the  bank  is  obliged  to  keep  in  its  coffers,  and  consequently  to 
withdraw  from  circulation,  a  certain  sum  of  Money.  If,  suppose, 
it  issues  100  millions  of  Notes,  it  will  withdraw  perhaps  -40 
millions  in  specie,  which  it  will  put  in  reserve  to  meet  the 
payments  which  may  be  demanded  of  it.  Therefore  if  it  adds  to 
the  quantity  of  Money  in  circulation  100  millions,  and  if  it  with- 
draws 40  millions  from  circulation,  it  is  as  if  it  added  only  60 

"  We  now  wish  to  learn  what  class  of  society  enjoys  the  use  of 
this  New  Capital " 

Say  goes  on  to  explain  how  this  New  Capital  is  employed, 
and  who  reaps  the  profit  on  it 
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Xo\v  we  have  shown  our  readers  by  the  most  unimpeachable 
evidence,  that  is  by  extracts  from  himself,  that  Say  maintains 
that  Credit  is  Capital :  and  yet  perhaps  they  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  Say  is  the  writer  who  originated  the  sneer  that  those 
who  say  that  Credit  may  be  used  as  Capital  maintain  that  the 
same  thing  may  be  in  two  places  at  once  ! 

Say  maintains  that  those  wlio  say  that  Credit  is  Capital  affirm 
that  the  Same  Thing  may  be  in  Two  Places  at  once 

6.  We  shall  now  place  before  our  readers  the  passages  in 
which  Say  maintains  that  those  who  say  that  Credit  may  be  used 
as  Capital  are  such  puzzle-headed  dolts  as  to  affirm  that  the  same 
thing  may  be  in  two  places  at  once 

He  says1 — "  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  Credit  multiplies 
Capital.  This  error,  which  is  found  frequently  reproduced  in  a 
crowd  of  works,  of  which  some  are  written  professedly  on  Political 
Economy  [Say's  own  work,  for  example]  supposes  an  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  Capitals.  [Say,  then, 
himself  has  shown  this  ignorance.]  A  Capital  is  always  a  very 
real  Value  fixed  in  a  matter  :  [Say  has  himself  given  several 
examples  of  Capital  which  are  not  fixed  in  a  matter]  because 
immaterial  products  are  not  susceptible  of  accumulation  :  [Say 
himself  has  given  several  examples  to  the  contrary]  and  a  material 
•jiroiltn-i  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once,  and  serve  two  persons  at 
the  same  time.  [Who  said  it  could  ?]  The  constructions,  the 
machines,  the  provisions,  the  merchandise  which  comprise  my 
Capital  may  be  the  amount  of  the  Values  I  have  borrowed :  in 
this  case  I  carry  on  my  industry  with  a  Capital  which  does  not 
belong  to  me  (!),  and  which  I  hire  (!)  :  but  certainly  the  Capital 
which  I  employ  is  not  employed  by  another.  He  who  lends  it  to 
me  is  debarred  from  the  power  of  working  it  elsewhere.  A 
hundred  persons  can  merit  the  same  confidence  as  I  :  but  this 
Credit,  this  confidence  merited,  does  not  multiply  the  sum  of 
disposable  Capitals  :  it  only  causes  less  Capital  to  be  kept  without 
use" 

He  also  says2 — "  The  manufacturer  who  buys  on  Credit  raw 
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materials,  borrows  from  the  seller  the  value  of  this  merchandise 
for  the  time  of  the  Credit  which  he  gives  him  :  and  this  Value 
which  he  lends  him  is  furnished  in  merchandise,  which  are 
material  values  (!  !) 

"  Hence,  if  one  can  only  borrow  and  lend  Capital  in  material 
objects,  what  becomes  of  the  maxim  that  Credit  multiplies 
Capitals  ?  My  Credit  can  cause  me  to  dispose  of  a  material 
value  which  a  capitalist  has  placed  in  reserve  :  but  if  he  lends  it 
to  me,  he  remains  deprived  of  it  :  he  cannot  lend  it  to  another 
person  at  the  same  time  :  the  manufacturer  who  uses  this  value, 
who  consumes,  it,  to  accomplish  a  productive  operation,  prevents 
another  manufacturer  employing  it  as  his  own  " 

The  reader  has  only  to  compare  these  extracts  drawn  from 
Say  himself  to  be  amazed  at  their  contradictious 

In  the  first  set  Say  himself  admits  that  Instruments  of  Credit 
are  Wealth  :  and  he  admits  that  if  a  Bank  can  maintain  in 
circulation  a  greater  amount  of  Notes  than  it  keeps  gold  in 
reserve,  it  augments  by  so  much  the  Capital  of  the  country 

In  the  second  set  he  considers  the  Credit  to  be  the  Material 
goods  lent :  and  then  he  asks  with  a  triumphant  sneer,  how  can 
the  same  material  goods  be  in  two  places  at  once  !  ! 

We  need  not  say  a  word  more 

On  the  Self-Contradiction  of  Mill  on  Credit 

4.  1.  Turgot  was  the  writer  who,  as  we  have  shown  above, 
started  the  erroneous  notion  that  Credit  is  the  Transfer  of  some- 
thing 

J.  B.  Say  further  extended  the  error  by  supposing  that  Credit 
is  the  Goods  which  are  "  lent "  :  and  then  he  ridiculed  the 
doctrine  that  "  Credit  is  Capital  "by  sneeringly  remarking  that 
the  same  thing  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once  ! 

These  two  sentences  have  been  repeated  by  a  multitude  of 
unthinking  writers  in  France  and  England  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  number  of  writers  who  have  reiterated  these  absurdities 
is  so  great  that  we  have  no  room  to  notice  them  :  especially  as  we 
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have  shown  the  misconceptions  and  self-contradictions  of  Turgot 
and  Say  who  originated  these  errors 

J.  S.  Mill,  as  is  well  known,  has  repeated  this  silly  sneer,  and 
we  have  now  to  examine  whether  Mill  is  any  more  consistent  with 
himself  than  Say 

Jlill  admits  that  Personal  Credit  is  Wealth 

•2.  AVe  have  first  to  show  that  Mill  admits  that  Personal 
Credit  is  Wealth 

In  accordance  with  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  ancient  writers 
for  l,;jiHi  years,  Mill  says1 — 

'•Everything,  therefore,  forms  part  of  Wealth  which  has 
Purchasing  Power  " 

Then  he  says2 — 

For  Credit,  though  it  is  not  "  Productive  "  Power,  is  Pur- 
chasing Power  .... 

"  The  Credit  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  consider  as  a 
Purchasing  Power  " 

Again3 — 

"  The  amount  of  Purchasing  Power  which  a  person  can  exercise 
is  composed  of  all  the  Money  in  his  possession,  and  due  to  him 
[i.e.,  of  all  the  Bank  Notes,  Bank  Credits,  Bills  of  Exchange,  &c., 
belonging  to  him]  :  and  of  all  his  Credit " 

So4 — "  The  inclination  of  the  mercantile  public  to  increase 
their  demand  for  commodities  by  making  use  of  all  or  much  of 
their  Credit  as  Purchasing  Power  " 

And5 — "  Credit  in  short  has  exactly  the  same  Purchasing 
Power  as  Money  " 

Xow  if  Mill  gives  as  a  definition — 

"Everything  which  has  Purchasing  Power  is  Wealth  " 

And  if  he  says  that — 

"  Personal  Credit  is  Purchasing  Power  " 
Then  the  necessary  inference  is  that — 

"  Personal  Credit  is  Wealth  " 
That  is,  a  Syllogism  from  which  there  is  no  escape 

hutry  L',  murks,  p.  i         2  Bit.  III.,  ch.  11,  §  3        »  BTc.  III.,  ch.  1-2,  §  -2 
4  JJL  III.,  ch.  12,  §  3  5  Bk.  III.,  ch.  11 
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Mill  admits  that  Credit  is  an  Independent  and  Transferable 

Quantity 

3.  The  heading  of  one  of  Mill's  chapters1  is — "  Of  Credit  as 
a  Substitute  for  Money."     Now  if  one  quantity  can  be  a  substi- 
tute for  another,  it  must  be  of  the  same  general  nature.     If  a 
person  wants  wine  and  cannot  get  it,  he  may  put  up  with  small 
beer  as  a  substitute  :  but  a  pair  of  shoes  could  never  be  a  substi- 
tute for  a  glass  of  champagne 

Now  if  Credit  can  be  a  substitute  for  Money,  Credit  must  be 
of  the  same  general  nature  as  Money.  But  Money  is  an  Inde- 
pendent Exchangeable  Quantity  :  therefore  Credit  must  also  be 
an  Independent  Exchangeable  Quantity 

Accordingly  Mill  speaks  of2 — "  Credit  Transferable  from 
hand  to  hand  " 

He  also  says3 — "  But  we  have  now  found  that  there  are  other 
things,  such  as  Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  Cheques 
[which  Mill  admits  are  Credit]  which  circulate  as  Money  :  and 
perform  all  the  functions  of  it  " 

Hence  we  see  that  Mill  admits  that  Personal  Credit  is  an 
Independent  Quantity  :  and  circulates  exactly  like  Money  :  and 
produces  all  the  effects  of  Money 

Mill  admits  that  Rights  are  Wealth 

4.  Having  shown  that  Mill  admits  that  Personal  Credit  is 
AVealth  :  we  have  now  to  show  that  he  admits  that  Rig'hts  are 
Wealth 

He  says1 — "An  Order  or  Note  of  hand  or  Bill  of  Exchange 
[which  are  Credit]  payable  at  sight  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  while 
the  Credit  of  the  giver  is  unimpaired,  is  worth  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  gold  itself  " 

That  is  as  the  Italian  proverb  says — "Che  oro  vale,  oro  e  "- 
"  That  which  is  of  the  Value  of  Gold,  is  Gold" 

That  is,  Mill  admits  that  an  abstract  "Right,  whether  recorded 
on  paper  or  not,  which  is  sure  of  being  paid  in  gold,  is  of  exactly 

1  Bk.  III.,  eh.  11,  §  3  *  Bk.  III.,  cli.  12,  JS  f>  3  Bk.  III.,  cli.  12,  §  3 

••>  M.  III.,  ch.  12,  §  1 
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the  same  Value  as  gold  :  which  is  self-evident,  because  the  Gold 
is  the  Value  of  the  Promise 

These  Rights  include  Banking  Credits,  Bank  Notes,  Cheques, 
Bills  of  Exchange  :  Exchequer  Bills  :  Navy  Bills  :  Dividend 
Warrants  :  Book  Debts  of  traders  :  and  private  and  personal 
Debts 

Xo\v,  these  Rights  are  all  included  under  the  Title  of  Credit. 
Hence  Mill  admits  that  Credit  in  all  its  forms,  which  is  sure  of 
being  paid  in  gold,  is  of  exactly  the  same  Value  as  Gold  :  and, 
therefore,  is  Wealth  equally  with  Gold 

All  these  Rights,  or  Credit,  are  payable  in  a  definite  sum  in 
Gold  :  and,  therefore,  they  have  a  fixed  Value  in  Gold 

Mill  also1  speaks  of  Credit  in  the  forms  of  Bank  Notes  : 
Cheques  :  Promissory  Notes  :  Bills  of  Exchange,  &c. 

Now  all  these  Instruments  are  Rights  to  a  Future  Payment  : 
therefore  Mill  admits  that  a  Credit  is  the  Present  Right  to  a 
Future  Payment 

Mill  admits  that  Credit  may  le  used  as  Capital 

5.  We  have  shown  that  Mill  admits  that  Credit  circulates 
as  Money,  and  performs  all  the  functions  of  it 

Now  one  of  the  functions  of  Money  is  to  be  used  as  Capital  : 
and,  therefore,  if  Credit  performs  all  the  functions  of  Money  : 
Credit  may  be  used  as  Capital  as  well  as  Money 

Further  on2  he' is  still  more  explicit — "  The  value  saved  to 
the  community  by  thus  dispensing  with  metallic  Money  is  a  clear 
gain  to  those  who  provide  the  substitute.  They  have  the  use  of 
twenty  millions  of  Circulating  Medium  which  have  cost  them 
only  an  engraver's  plate.  If  tlieij  employ  this  accession  to  their 
fortunes  as  Productive  Capital  [Mill,  as  we  have  seen,  denies 
that  Credit  is  Productive],  the  produce  of  the  country  is  in- 
creased, and  the  community  benefited  as  much  as  by  any  other 

Capital  of  equal  amount When  Paper  Currency  is 

supplied,  as  in  our  own  country,  by  Bankers  and  Banking  Com- 
panies, the  amount  is  almost  wholly  turned  into  Productive 
Capital A  Banker's  profession  being  that  of  a 

1  Bk.  III.,  ch.  12,  §  5  a  y;;..  ni.,  ch.  22,  §  2 
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money  lender,  his  issue  of  Notes  is  a  simple  extension  of  his 
ordinary  occupation.  [We  shall  show  hereafter  that  all  this  is  a 
gross  delusion].  He  lends  the  amount  to  farmers,  manufacturers, 
or  dealers,  who  employ  it  in  their  several  businesses.  So  em- 
ployed it  yields,  like  any  other  Capital,  wages  of  labor,  and  profits 

of  stock The  Capital  itself  in  the  long  run  becomes 

entirely  wages,  and  when  replaced  by  the  sale  of  the  produce 
becomes  wages  again:  thus  affording  a  perpetual  fund  of  the 
value  of  twenty  millions  for  the  maintenance  of  Productive 
Labor  " 

And  he  also  says1 — "Now  an  effect  of  this  latter  character 
naturally  attends  some  extensions  of  Credit,  especially  when 
taking  place  in  the  form  of  Bank  Notes,  or  other  instruments  of 
exchange.  The  additional  Bank  Notes  are  in  ordinary  course 
first  issued  to  producers  or  dealers  to  be  employed  as  Capital  .  .  . 
and  there  is  a  real  increase  of  Capital  " 


Mill  admits  that  Credit  may  be  used  as  Productive  Capital. 

6.  Now  if  Mill  admits  that  anything  which  has  Purchasing- 
Power  is  Wealth 

And  if  he  says  that  Credit  is  Purchasing  Power 

And  if  he  admits  that  Bank  Notes,  Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange, 

&c.,    Circulate   as   Money :    and   perform   all   the   functions  'of 

Money 

And   if  he  admits  that  Bank  Notes,  &c.,  may  be   used    as 

Productive  Capital 

Then  Credit  may  be  used  as  Productive  Capital 
This  is  a  Sorites  from  which  there  is  no  escape 

Mill  denies  that  Credit  is  Productive  Power 

7.  And  yet  the  very  same  Mill  says2 — 

"  For  Credit,  though  it  is  Not  Productive  Power,  is  Purchasing 
Power  " 

"It  is  Not  a  Productive  Power  in  itself" 

1  Bk.  III.,  cli.  11,  §  1,  note  a  Bk.  III.,  ch.  11,  §  3 
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'•  Although,  therefore,  the  Productive  Funds  of  the  country 
are  Not  increased  by  Credit  " 

And  several  other  passages  to  the  same  effect 

Mill  sneers  at  those  who  say  that  Credit  is  Capital 

8.  Having  thus  shown  that  Mill  admits  that  Credit  is  an 
Independent  Quantity — that  it  is  the  Present  Right  to  a  Future 
Payment — that  it  is  embodied  in  the  form  of  Bank  Notes, 
Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange,  &c. — that  they  are  Transferable 
from  hand  to  hand — that  they  Circulate  like  Money,  and  perform 
all  the  functions  of  Mouey — and  that  they  may  be  used  as  Pro- 
ductive Capital — it  may  surprise  some  readers  who  are  not  used 
to  Mill,  to  hear  that  Mill  not  only  denies  that  Credit  is  Capital, 
but  sneers  at  the  imbecility  of  those  who  say  that  it  may  be  so 
used 

In  the  chapter  headed — "  Of  Credit  as  a  substitute  for 
Money,"  he  says1 — "The  functions  of  Credit  have  been  a  subject 
of  as  much  misunderstanding  and  as  much  confusion  of  ideas  as 
any  single  topic  in  Political  Economy 

"  As  a  specimen  of  the  confused  notions  entertained  respecting 
the  nature  of  Credit,  we  may  advert  to  the  exaggerated  language 
so  often  used  respecting  its  national  importance.  [By  whom  ?] 
Credit  has  a  great,  but  not,  as  so  many  people  seem  to  suppose,  a 
magical  power —  [Who  said  it  has  ?] — it  cannot  make  something 
out  of  nothing.  [Yes,  it  can.]  How  often  is  an  extension  of 
Credit  talked  of  as  equivalent  to  a  creation  of  Capital,  or  as  if 
Credit  actually  were  Capital  ?  [Why  !  who  has  said  more  dis- 
tinctly than  Mill  himself  that  Credit  may  be  used  as  Capital :  and 
and  that  Credit  is  Capital  ?  The  very  object  of  the  preceding 
extracts  is  to  show  that  Credit  may  be  used  as  Capital,  exactly  in 
in  the  same  way  that  Money  is.]  It  seems  strange  that  there 
should  be  any  need  to  point  out  that  Credit,  being  only  the  per 
mission  to  use  the  Capital  of  another  person,  the  means  of  pro- 
duction cannot  be  increased  by  it,  but  only  Transferred.  [Mill 
admits  that  Bank  Notes,  &c.,  are  Credit;-  are  Bank  Notes,  &c., 
the  permission  to  use  the  Capital  of  another  person  ?]  If  the 
i  Bk.  III.,  ch.  11,  §  1 
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borrower's  means  of  production  and  employment  of  labour  are 
increased  by  the  Credit  given  him,  the  lender's  are  as  much 
diminished.  [Nonsense  :  in  every  operation  on  Credit  the  lender, 
i.e.,  the  seller  of  the  goods,  receives  as  the  price  of  them  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  which  he  can  either  use  for  further  purchases,  or  dis- 
count with  his  banker  and  so  get  ready  money  for  it.  The  same 
sum  cannot  be  used  as  Capital  both  by  the  owner  and  also  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  lent.  [Who  said  it  could  ?]  It  is  true 
that  the  Capital  which  A  has  borrowed  from  B,  and  makes  use  of 
in  his  business,  still  forms  part  of  the  wealth  of  B  [Nonsense  : 
he  has  sold  it  to  A  and  got  a  Bill  in  exchange  for  it]  for  other 
purposes,  he  can  enter  into  arrangements  in  reliance  on  it,  and 
can  borrow  when  needful  an  equivalent  sum  on  the  security  of  it  : 
so  that  to  a  superficial  eye  it  might  seem  as  if  both  B  and  A  had 
the  use  of  it  at  once.  [Only  to  the  superficial  eye  of  a  logician.] 
But  the  smallest  consideration  will  show  that  when  B  has  parted 
with  his  Capital  to  A,  the  use  of  the  Capital  rests  with  A  alone, 
and  that  B  has  no  other  service  from  it  than  in  so  far  as  his 
ultimate  claim  upon  it  serves  him  to  obtain  the  use  of  another 
Capital  from  a  third  person  C.  All  Capital  (not  his  own)  of 
which  any  person  has  really  the  use,  is,  and  must  be,  so  much 
subtracted  from  the  Capital  of  someone  else.  .  .  . 

"  But  though  Credit  is  but  a  Transfer  of  Capital  from  hand 
to  hand  " 

And  several  other  passages  to  the  same  effect 

Confusion  of  Mill  on  Credit 

9.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  see  the  astounding  confusion  of 
Mill's  ideas  on  Credit  in  the  preceding  extracts 

In  the  first  set  he  says  that  Credit  is  the  Eight  to  a  future 
payment — that  it  is  an  Independent  Quantity  which  is  bought 
and  sold,  and  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  like  Money — and 
may  be  used  as  Capital  like  Money 

In  the  second  set  he  makes  Credit  to  be  the  Transfer  of 
Capital :  or  an  Operation 

That  is,  Mill  cannot  perceive  the  difference  between  an  Inde- 
pendent Quantity  and  an  Operation  ! ! 
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Now  we  ask — Is  a  Bank  Note  the  Transfer  of  a  commodity  ? 
Is  a  Guinea  the  Sale  of  a  book  ?  Is  a  Table  the  Transfer  of  a 
chair  ?  Is  a  piece  of  Independent  Property  of  any  sort  the 
Transfer  of  anything  else  ?  Is  an  Independent  Quantity  of  any 
sort  an  Operation  ? 

Mill  says  that  Credit  is  the  Transfer  of  Capital :  and  then  he 
speaks  of  Credit  Transferable  from  hand  to  hand  ! 

Xow  how  is  it  possible  to  Transfer  the  Transfer  of  Capital  ? 
To  Transfer  Capital  is  an  Operation  :  also  when  Credit  is  trans- 
ferred from  hand  to  hand  it  is  an  Operation.  But  how  is  it 
possible  to  Operate  upon  an  Operation? 

Mill  informs  us  that  Credit  cannot  make  something  out  of 
Nothing.  Who  said  it  could  9  Can  a  guinea  make  something 
out  of  Nothing  ? 

It  is  not  Credit  which  makes  something  out  of  nothing — but 
the  Credit  itself — the  Right  of  action — the  Present  Right  to  the 
future  payment — which  Mill  admits  to  be  of  the  Value  of  the 
Gold  promised — which  is  created  out  of  nothing  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  parties  to  the  contract — which  Right  by  the 
reiterated  admission  of  Say  and  Mill  is  capable  of  circulating 
like  Money,  and  performing  all  the  functions  of  Money  :  and, 
therefore,  it  may  be  used  as  capital  exactly  like  Money 

Money  is  used  as  Capital  by  being  exchanged  away  for  other 
things,  goods,  or  labor  :  or  by  circulating  other  things  :  and  Credit 
may  be  used  to  circulate  goods,  or  labor,  precisely  in  the  same  way. 

Moreover,  we  see  how  completely  Mill  is  in  error  when  he 
says  that  Credit  is  never  anything  else  than  the  transfer  of 
Capital.  Credit  is  used  to  an  enormous  extent  to  purchase  Labor  : 
just  as  Money  is:  and  Credit  is  also  used  to  an  enormous  extent 
to  purchase  other  Credits  :  as  will  be  shown  more  fully  when  we 
come  to  exhibit  the  mechanism  of  Banking 

After  this  exposition  our  readers  will  perhaps  think  that  Mill 
is  not  exactly  the  person  to  sneer  at  others  for  their  confused 
notions  about  Credit  :  though  his  own  work  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  misunderstanding  and  confusion  which  he  says  prevail 
upon  the  subject.  And  many  may  perhaps  wonder  at  a  logician 
who  is  unable  to  perceive  the  difference  between  an  Independent 
Quantity  and  an  Operation 

AA  2 
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After  this  melancholy  exposure  of  Mill — and  this  brick  is  in 
reality  a  specimen  of  the  whole  house — who  is,  or  was  till  lately, 
the  logical  Pope  of  the  British  people,  a  good  many  persons  will 
think  that  there  is  considerable  truth  in  Carlyle's  caustic  remark 
that  professed  writers  on  logic  are  the  most  illogical  of  writers 

Contrast  betiveen  the  Idola,  or  False  Concepts,  of  Credit 
and  Debt,  and  ike  True  ones 

5.  There  is  no  method  so  effective  for  exterminating  False 
Concepts,  or  Idola,  of  things  as  to  bring  them  into  sharp  and 
close  contrast  with  the  true  ones.  "We  shall,  therefore,  place  in 
array  for  summary  execution  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese,  the 
False  Notions,  or  Idola,  of  Debt  and  Credit  which  have  so 
bewildered  and  misled  ill-informed  writers 

The  reader  must  therefore  observe  that— 

A  Debt  is  Not  Money  owed  by  the  Debtor 

A  Debt  is  Not  a  subtraction  from  the  Property  of  the  Debtor. 

A  Debt  is  Not  Money  in  the  possession  of  the  Debtor,  to 
which  the  Creditor  has  a  right 

A  Debt  is  the  Abstract  Personal  Duty  of  the  Debtor  to  Pay 
or  Do  something 

A  Credit  is  Not  the  thing  lent 

A  Credit  is  Not  the  Transfer  of  anything 

A  Credit  is  Not  a  Title  to  any  specific  Money  or  Goods 

In  popular  language,  Credit  is  the  personal  reputation  which 
a  person  enjoys,  in  consequence  of  which  he  can  buy  Money,  or 
Goods,  or  Labor,  by  giving  in  exchange  for  them  a  Promise  to 
pay  at  a.  future  time 

But  "  A  Credit "  in  Law,  Commerce,  and  Economics,  is  the 
Right  of  action  which  one  Person,  the  Creditor,  has  to  compel 
another  Person,  the  Debtor,  to  Pay  or  Do  something 

And  this  Right  of  action  is  termed  perfectly  indifferently  both 
in  Law  and  common  usage,  a  Credit  or  a  Debt 

And  the  word  Debt  is  used  perfectly  indifferently  to  mean  the 
Creditor's  Right  of  action,  and  the  Debtor's  Duty  to  pay 

And  the  Creditor  can  sell  this  Right  of  action  to  any  one  he 
pleases.  And  it  has  Value  because  it  will  be  paid,  or  exchanged 
for  the  thing  promised,  at  the  fixed  time 
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It  is,  therefore,  Merchandise,  or  a  vendible  Commodity  :  and 
it  has  Value  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  anything  else  has 
Value 

And  because  these  Credits,  Debts,  or  Rights  of  action,  can  be 
bought  and  sold  or  exchanged  like  any  material  chattels,  and  in 
fact  they  form  the  most  colossal  branch  of  commerce  at  the 
present  day  :  they  are  termed  Pecunia,  Bona,  Res,  Merx,  in 
Roman  Law  :  ^p^/xara,  Trpay^ara,  oucos,  aya$a,  ovcrt'a,  ovoria 

dwarfs  in  Greek  Law  :  Goods,  Chattels,  Commodities,  Merchan- 
dise. Incorporeal  Wealth,  in  English  Law  :  and  Wealth  and 
Capital  in  Economics 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  says  that  when  a  strange  proposition  is 
published  to  the  world,  it  screams  out  that  it  is  false :  then  that 
those  who  maintain  it  are  Atheists  :  and  then,  lastly,  that  every 
one  knew  it  already 

When  nearly  40  years  ago,  we  said  in  a  former  work  that 
Credit  is  Capital,  which  doctrine  we  first  learned  from  Adam 
Smith,  and  to  which  from  our  knowledge  of  the  Banking  system 
of  Scotland,  we  gave  a  most  hearty  assent,  there  was  a  shout  of 
scorn  and  derision  from  many  writers  in  England  and  France : 
Whately  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  long  argument  to 
prove  to  the  Dons  at  Oxford,  that  an  Economist  is  not  necessarily 
an  Atheist :  and  now  we  have  clearly  shown  that  every  one  knew 
already  that  Credit  may  be  used  as  Capital 
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CHAPTER  V 

UPON  INSTRUMENTS  OF   CREDIT 
Meaning  of  Instrument 

1.  Credits,  Debts,  Rights  of  action  are,  then,  Goods, 
Chattels,  Commodities,  Merchandise,  and  though  in  the  abstract 
state  in  which  they  are  Incorporeal  Property,  or  Incorporeal 
Chattels,  they  can  neither  be  seen  nor  handled,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  transferred  by  manual  delivery,  they  may,  nevertheless, 
be  bought  and  sold,  or  exchanged,  as  freely  and  easily  as  any 
material  chattels 

But  if  they  are  written  down  on  some  material,  such  as  Paper, 
Parchment,  or  any  other,  they  become  Corporeal  or  Material 
Chattels,  and  they  may  be  transferred  by  manual  delivery  like 
Money,  or  any  other  material  chattel 

When  the  Credit  or  Debt  is  recorded  on  Paper,  Parchment, 
or  other  material,  it  is  termed  an  Instrument  of  Credit,  or  of 
Debt :  and  when  used  in  this  sense  it  has  a  technical  meaning 
which  is  often  overlooked 

The  word  Instrument  has  two  distinct  meanings — 

1.     Sometimes  it  means  a  tool  or  implement,  by  means  of 
which  some  purpose  is  effected.     Thus  Edgar  says  in  Lear — 
"  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  Instruments  to  plague  us  " 

So  Smith  speaks  of  Money  as  "the  great  Instrument  of 
Exchange  "  and  "  Instrument  of  Commerce  "  :  i.e.,  the  means,  or 
medium,  by  which  Exchanges,  or  Commerce,  is  carried  on  :  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  termed  the  Medium  of  Exchange 

But  when  the  Bills  and  Notes  are  termed  Instruments  of 
Credit,  or  Debt,  the  word  has  quite  a  different  meaning  from 
what  it  has  in  the  phrase  Instrument  of  Exchange 
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The  term  Instrument  of  Exchange  denotes  the  means  by 
which  Exchanges  are  effected:  the  term  Instrument  of  *  Credit 
means  the  Record  or  Document,  or  written  evidence  of  the  Debt. 

•2.  In  Roman  Law  Instrumentum  means  any  evidence 
whether  personal,  or  written,  by  which  a  Court  or  Judge  was 
informed  of  a  fact :  or  the  merits  of  a  case 

Thus,  Suetonius  speaks  of  the  Instrumenta  Imperil,  or  the 
written  records  of  the  Empire  :  Quinctilian  speaks  of  the  Instru- 
menta Lit  is,  or  the  documents  relating  to  a  case  :  Tertullian, 
Erasmus,  and  the  reformers  call  the  Christian  scriptures  the 
Novitm  Instrumentum 

This  meaning  is  very  common  in  English.  Thus,  out  of 
innumerable  instances,  Hallam  says — "  Is  abundantly  manifest 
by  the  Instruments  of  both  the  kings  ....  by  Instru- 
ments executed  at  Calais "  :  so  Brougham,  speaking  of  the 
declaration  of  American  independence,  says — "  As  the  clock 
struck  the  hour  when  that  mighty  Instrument  was  signed  " 

In  these  and  similar  instances  the  word  Instrument  means  a 
written  Record  or  Document 

In  English  Law  the  word  Instrument  is  restricted  to  written 
records  :  and  thus  is  equivalent  to  Document :  which  is  any 
writing  which  informs  the  Court  of  a  fact :  it  means  simply  a 
written  record 

In  Roman  Law  written  documents  of  debt  were  called  Instru- 
menta Debitor  urn  :  hence  an  Instrument  of  Credit,  or  of  Debt, 
means  any  written  evidence  of  a  Debt.  In  Courts  of  Law  and 
legal  treatises  such  documents  as  Bank  Notes,  Cheques,  Bills  of 
Exchange,  &c.,  are  invariably  termed  Instruments 

Instruments  of  Credit  or  Debt  are  usually  said  to  be  of  three 
forms — 

1.  Orders  to  pay  money 

2.  Promises  to  pay  money 

3.  Mere  acknowledgements  of  Debt :  such  as  an  I  0  U 

4.  But  besides  these,  there  is  a  fourth  form,  which,  though 
it  is  not  usually  classed   under    that    term,   must  for  scientific 
reasons  be  so :  these  are  Credits  or  Debts  recorded  in  the  books 
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of  bankers  termed  in  banking  language  Deposits :  and  those 
recorded  in  the  books  of  traders  termed  Book  Debts  :  for  all 
these  are  written  evidences  of  Debt 

Great  Extension  of  the  System  of  Bills  of  Exchange 

2.  For  a  considerable  time  the  origin  of  Bills  of  Exchange 
was  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  Many  writers  attributed 
them  to  the  Jews,  who  were  severely  persecuted  and  expelled  from 
France  in  1181  by  Philip  Augustus.  Multitudes  of  writers  have 
asserted  that  the  Jews  invented  them  at  this  period  in  order  to 
transmit  their  effects  to  foreign  countries.  But  such  an  idea 
could  only  have  arisen  from  an  infantine  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  Bills  of  Exchange  and  of  an  Exchange.  It  would  be  just  as 
rational  to  say  that  if  a  man  was  threatened  with  having  his  house 
robbed,  he  could  draw  a  cheque  upon  a  bank  in  which  he  had  no 
account  in  order  to  transmit  his  effects  to  it.  Or  that  he  could 
send  his  luggage  by  the  electric  telegraph 

However,  the  mystery  is  now  cleared  up.  They  were  invented 
by  the  Roman  bankers,  and  their  use  was  quite  common  in  the 
days  of  Cicero  :  and  probably  for  a  considerable  time  before  :  as 
Cicero  used  the  technical  terms  respecting  them  which  shows  that 
their  usage  must  have  been  well  established.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  they  were  used  in  commerce,  or  that  they  were  made 
transferable1 

An  Austrian  friend  of  ours  has  informed  us  that  in  a  Sclavonic 
chronicle  of  the  fifth  century  he  found  a  provision  that  if  Russian 
merchants  died  at  Constantinople  the  value  of  their  property 
should  be  remitted  to  Russia  by  Bills 

The  terrible  cataclysm  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  no 
doubt  greatly  restricted  the  system  of  dealing  in  Credit  between 
distant  towns.  But  in  the  eleventh  century  Europe  had  again 
begun  to  assume  a  more  settled  state.  The  cities  of  Lombardy 
especially  devoted  themselves  to  this  species  of  commerce :  and 
Gallenga  says  that  a  treaty  between  the  city  of  Asti  and  Humbert 

1  From  an  isolated  passage  in  Isocrates  it  has  been  asserted  that  Bills  of 
Exchange  were  used  by  the  Greeks :  but  the  passage  warrants  no  such  inference  : 
it  would  be  as  if  we  were  to  assert  that  the  .Romans  invented  printing  because  in 
some  cases  they  used  stamps  with  letters. 
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IT.  of  Savoy  in  1095  shows  that  the  cities  of  Asti  and  Chiera  had 
already  begun  to  introduce  the  system  of  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
Banking  into  France  and  England 

The  only  word  in  classical  Latin,  that  we  are  aware  of,  for 
drawing  Bills,  is  permutare.  But  about  the  end  of  the  first 
century  a  provincial  Latin  word  Cambio  (-ire  or  -if/re)  which 
appears  as  campsare  in  Ennius  and  Cicero,  and  meant  to  double  a 
promontory,  was  used  to  mean  to  exchange  by  Columella  and 
Sicnlns  Flaccus  :  it  gradually  came  into  common  use,  and  was 
employed  by  Apuleius  and  Charisius.  Priscian,  A.D.  500,  pro- 
tested against  using  rmnpsare  as  synonymous  with  permiitare. 
Nevertheless  this  meaning  prevailed,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
Cambire  or  Cftmbiare,  or  Campsare,  completely  superseded 
per  mit  tare:  Cambitor,  Gambia  for,  and  Campsator  superseded 
Argentariu8:  Jlensariits  and  Nummularius  as  meaning  a  money 
changer  :  hence  our  word  Cambist.  In  the  middle  ages  Bills  of 
Exchange  were  called  Litterw  Cambitorice :  and  when  Bancherius 
was  used  for  a  banker  they  were  called  Litterw  Bancrtles 

Weber  says  that  Bills  of  Exchange  were  in  common  use  in 
1171.  A  charter  granted  to  the  City  of  Hamburg  in  1189 
authorised  them  to  deal  in  Bills.  In  1243  a  statute  of  Avignon 
relates  to  litter (e  cambii :  one  of  Venice  in  1272  :  and  many  other 
cities  passed  similar  statutes 

About  this  period  the  system  of  Bills  of  Exchange  received  an 
immense  extension.  In  the  times  of  the  Crusades  the  Popes 
claimed  the  right  to  tax  all  Christendom  for  their  support.  They 
had  their  own  Cambiatores,  or  money  dealers,  who  kept  tables  in 
the  cathedrals  to  exchange  the  money  of  foreigners  who  came  to 
worship.  These  persons  sent  their  own  agents  into  different 
countries  to  collect  the  Papal  tribute.  As  soon  as  they  collected 
a  certain  sum  they  sent  the  Pope  drafts  on  their  principals.  These 
were  called  Lilterw  Cambitoria 

In  the  twelfth  century  Florence  became  very  celebrated  for 
this  "banking"  business,  as  it  was  called.  Lucca,  Siena,  Milan, 
Placentia,  and  numerous  other  towns  in  the  north  of  Italy,  were 
also  famous  for  it.  Cahors,  in  France,  also  became  a  great 
Monetary,  or  Banking,  centre :  and  the  name  of  Caorsini  became 
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synonymous  with  usurers  :  Dante  places  the  Caorsini  in  company 
with  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  in  the  Inferno  for  this  imaginary 
crime  :  why  did  not  he  place  his  own  countrymen  there,  too,  to 
keep  them  countenance  ? 

In  1229  these  persons  were  first  introduced  into  England. 
The  Pope  sent  his  chaplain  Stephen  and  a  nuncio  to  demand  a 
tenth  part  of  all  the  movable  goods  of  all  persons,  lay  and  clerical, 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  to  support  his  war  against 
Frederick  II.  The  feeble  king  agreed  to  this  impudent  demand  : 
but  in  a  Parliament  held  to  consider  it,  the  lay  lords  indignantly 
refused  to  subject  their  lands  to  the  Pope.  The  unfortunate 
ecclesiastics  had  no  resource  but  to  yield.  The  Pope  drew  bills 
upon  all  the  Bishops  and  Abbots,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
honor  under  pain  of  excommunication.  A  detachment  of 
Caorsini  came  over  with  the  nuncio  to  London  and  settled  there, 
in  order  to  lend  money  at  heavy  interest  to  the  Bishops,  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  Pope's  drafts 

Ranke  says1 — "  As  it  has  been  observed  that  the  business  of 
exchange,  or  Banking,  in  the  middle  ages,  received  its  chief  ex- 
tension from  the  nature  of  the  Papal  revenues,  which  falling 
due  throughout  the  world,  had  to  be  remitted  from  all  quarters 
to  the  Curia  " 

On  the  Form  of  Bills  and  Notes 

3.  1.  We  have  no  notice  when  the  use  of  Bills  of  Exchange 
by  merchants  became  general 

The  oldest  Bill  of  Exchange  known  to  exist  is  in  the  following 
terms  and  dated  1381 — 

Al  nome  di  Dio,  Amen.  Aprimo  di  Februario,  MCCCLXXXI., 
pagate  per  questa  prima  lettera  ad  usanza,  da  voi  medesimo  libre 
43  de*  grossi^  so/io  per  cambio  de1  ducati  440,  die  questi  chi  hone 
recevuto  da  tiejo  el  Compagni  attramente  le pagate 

Another  is  quoted  by  Capmany,  an  eminent  Spanish  writer, 
which  was  drawn  in  1404  by  a  Lucchese  merchant  of  Bruges  on 

1  History  of  the  Popes 
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his  correspondent  at  Barcelona,  negotiated  at  Bruges,  but  dis- 
honored at  Barcelona.     It  is  in  these  terms — 

Al  nome  di  Dio,  Amen.  A  die  Aprile,  XXVIII.,  1404. 
Pagate  per  questa  prima  di  camb.  a  manza  a  Pietro  Giberte  e 
Pietro  Olivo,  scuti  mile  a  sold  x  .  Barcelonesi  per  scuto  :  e  quali 
scuti  milk  sono  per  camUo  c/ie  con  Giovanni  Colombo  a  Gressi, 
XXII.  de  gresso  per  scuto,  et  Pon.  a  nostro  conto  :  et  Christo  vi 
guard i  Antonio  quart.  Sab.  di  Brugis. 

From  the  terms  in  which  these  bills  are  drawn  it  is  quite 
evident  that  they  must  have  been  long  in  use 

In  the  archives  of  Venice  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
Bills  of  Exchange  of  the  15th  century,  drawn  by  Venetian 
merchants  on  their  correspondents  in  London,  but  sent  back  pro- 
tested for  non-payment 

In  none  of  these  bills  are  there  any  words  of  negotiability  : 
just  as  there  need  not  be  in  Scotch  bills  at  the  present  day :  nor 
is  there  any  mention  of  Value  received.  Many  writers  have 
been  puzzled  to  know  when  Bills  of  Exchange  were  made  trans- 
ferable. But  the  investigation  in  the  preceding  chapter  has 
cleared  away  all  mystery  on  the  subject.  They  were  negotiable 
by  the  general  mercantile  law  of  the  Empire  :  which  enacted  that 
any  Creditor  had  the  right  to  transfer  his  Debts,  or  Rights  of 
action,  as  freely  as  any  other  chattel 

2.  Obligations  by  the  Common  Law  of  England,  to  which  the 
legislation  of  Justinian  never  extended,  were  not  payable  to 
anyone  but  the  payee  without  the  consent  of  the  Obligor.  Ac- 
cordingly at  a  very  early  period  it  was  usual  to  make  Obligations 
payable  to  the  payee  or  his  attorney,  equivalent  to  the  modern  or 
order.  Matthew  Paris  quotes  an  Obligation  of  the  Prior  of  N., 
dated  1235,  and  made  payable  to  certain  Milanese  merchants  in 
London,  aid  uni  eorum  vel  eorum  certo  nuncio 

The  Statute  of  Merchants,  11  Edw.  I.  (1283),  is  the  first  Act 
noticing  mercantile  Obligations.  It  enacts  that  if  their  debtors 
did  not  pay  at  the  agreed  upon  time,  the  merchants  might  bring 
them  before  the  proper  authorities,  and  the  clerk  should  draw  up 
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an  "  escrit  d'Obligation  "  or  a  "  lettre  d'Obligation"  which  the 
official  translation  renders  a  Bill  Obligatory,  to  which  the  Debtor 
was  to  affix  his  seal :  binding  him  to  pay  on  a  certain  day 

In  the  31st  year  of  his  reign  Edward  I.  granted  a  Statute  to 
the  City  of  London  for  the  protection  of  foreign  merchants,  which 
enacted  that  they  might  pay  the  customs  duties  on  their  exports 
by  Bills  on  their  principals,  or  partners 

These  Bills  Obligatory  were  Deeds  or  Specialties  in  the  form 
of  promises  to  pay  :  and  they  belong  to  the  category  of  instru- 
ments classed  in  modern  times  as  Promissory  Notes.  It  has  been 
supposed  in  recent  times  that  Promissory  Notes  were  unknown  to 
the  common  law,  and  were  invented  by  the  goldsmith-ban kers 
in  the  seventeenth  century  :  but  this  idea  is  quite  erroneous 

These  early  Promissory  Notes  were  not  at  first  made  transfer- 
able, but  in  process  of  time  as  all  other  Obligations  came  to  be 
made  transferable,  merchants  came  to  make  their  Obligations  in 
both  forms  of  Promises  to  pay  and  Orders  to  pay  under  seal, 
transferable  to  bearer  or  assignee 

3.  In  Arnold's  Ohronicle,  first  published  in  1502.  but  supposed 
to  be  founded  on  an  earlier  work,  containing  many  of  the  customs 
of  the  City  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII., 
several  forms  of  Obligation  are  given  as  being  in  common  use  :  of 
which  the  following  are  some  examples — 

Byll  of  Payment 

"  Be  it  knowen  to  all  men,  me  A.  B.  de  civitat.  L.  in  countee 
of  M.  marchaunt,  to  be  bounde  be  thes  present  obligation  to  F.  G. 
of  C.  in  ye  counte  of  K.  i.  xii.  li.  lawful  money  of  England,  to  be 
paid  to  ye  said  F.  G.  or  to  his  cerfeyne  attumai,  his  eiers  or 
executurs,  at  the  fest  of  Sanct.  M.  tarchaungel  next  comyng  aft' 
ye  date  of  this  present  without  further  delai,  to  the  which  paiment 
wel  and  truli  to  be  made,  I  bynde  my  eiers  and  myn  executurs  be 
theis  presents  sealed  with  my  seale,  yeven  ye  furst  day  of  ye 
monethe  of  M.  ye  yere  of  ye  regne  of  K.  H.  ye  VII.  after  ye 
conquest  ye  fust " 
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Another  is  made  payable  to  Assigiies — 

Byll  of  Payment 

"  Mcim-rand'  this  byll  made  the  iiij  day  of  Jnlij  in  ye  xix. 
yere  of  the  reigne  of  Kyng  Edward  the  iiij  beryth  wytnesse  yt  we 
Ric.  Shirlee  of  London  grocer  and  Thomas  Skirlee  of  London 
haburd'  owen  unto  "W.  AVarboys  and  John  Benson  of  London 
haburd,  xxxviij  s.  ij  d.  stg.  to  be  paid  to  the  said  AV.  and  J.  or  to 
ether  of  them,  or  to  their  eyers  ther  executors,  or  to  their 
Assignes.  ye  furst  day  of  Julij  next  coming,  wythout  ony  delay, 
to  the  whiche  payment  wel  and  truly  to  be  made  we  binde  us,  our 
eyers,  executors,  and  our  assigues,  and  each  of  us  in  the  hoole. 
In  wytness  wherof  we  set  to  oure  seales  the  day  and  tyme  afore 
reliersed  " 

A  form  also  is  given  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  payable  to 
bearer — 

Lettre  of  Exchaunge 

"  Be  it  knowen  to  alle  men  yt  I  R.A.  citezen  and  habd'  of 
London  have  ressd  by  exchaunge  of  N.  A.  Mercer  of  the  same 
cite  xx.  li.  stg.,  which  twenty  ponds  stg.  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
X.  or  to  ike  Bringer  of  this  byll,  in  synxten  marte  next  comyng 
for  xi.  s.  viij.  d.  stg.  ix.  s.  iiij.  g.  fig.  money  currant  in  the  said 
mart,  and  yf  ony  defaut  of  payment  be  at  the  day  in  alle  or  ony 
part  yerof,  that  I  promyse  to  make  good  all  costis  and  scathes 
that  may  grow  thereby  for  defaut  of  payment,  as  well  as  the 
principal  some,  bee  this  my  furst  and  second  lettur  of  payment  : 
and  herto  I  bynde  me  myn  executors  and  alle  my  goodis  whersoever 
they  may  be  founde.  In  wytnesse  wherof  I  have  written  and 
sealyd  this  byll,  the  x  day  of  Marche  Ao.  Dni.  MCCCC. 
Ixxxvij  " 

These  common  forms  establish  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  it  was  usual  to  draw^  Bills  of  Exchange  in  the  form 
of  Promissory  Notes,  and  to  make  them  payable  to  bearer:  and 
al>..  that  Promissory  Notes  payable  to  "order"  or  to  "assigns" 
were  in  common  use  :  and  as  a  matter  of  course  these  were  all 
l)eeds  under  seal,  or  Specialties 
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As  they  were  given  as  common  forms  at  that  period  they 
must  have  originated  long  before :  but  how  long  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  evidence  to  show.  But  as  we  have  shown  that 
it  was  common  to  draw  annuity  bonds  payable  to  assigns  in  1368 
we  may  reasonably  presume  that  it  was  equally  usual  to  draw 
Bills  of  Exchange  payable  to  bearer  or  to  assigns  at  the  same 
period 

There  is  no  instance,  however,  of  such  a  document  being 
brought  before  a  Court  of  Law,  which  may  show  that  our 
ancestors  were  either  more  punctual  in  their  payments,  or  less 
litigious  than  their  descendants.  If  one  of  these  documents  had 
come  before  a  Court  of  Law,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  would 
have  recognised  its  validity:  just  as  they  recognised  the  validity 
of  all  other  Obligations  made  transferable  by  the  Obligor 

Mr.  Lawson  gives  a  copy  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  also  drawn  in 
the  form  of  a  Promissory  Note  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — 

"Witnesseth  this  present  bill  of  exchange  that  I,  Robert 
Anderson,  merchant,  of  the  city  of  Bristowe,  doe  owe  unto 
Thomas  Mun,  merchant  of  the  said  city,  the  sum  of  100  ducats  : 
I  say  an  hundred  duckets  of  current  monie  of  Spain,  accompting 
after  1 1  rials  of  plate  to  the  ducket :  to  be  paid  unto  the  said 
Thomas  Mun,  or  his  Assignes  within  ten  daies  next,  and 
yemediately  after  the  safe  arrivall  of  the  good  ship  called  the 
Gabriel  of  Bristowe  to  the  port  of  S.  Lucai  in  Andalousia  in 
Spaine,  or  any  part  of  the  discharge.  And  for  the  true  paiment 
thereof,  I,  the  above  named  Robert  Anderson,  do  bind  me,  my 
goods,  my  heirs,  executors  and  assigns,  firmly  by  these  presents. 
In  witness  of  the  truth,  I  have  caused  two  of  these  bills  to  be 
made  (the  which  the  one  being  paied,  the  other  to  be  voide), 
and  have  put  my  firme  and  seale  into  them  :  and  delivered  them 
as  my  deed  in  Bristowe,  the  15th  day  of  September,  1589,  and  in 
the  31  yeere  of  our  Sovereign  Queen  Elizabeth  her  Majesties 
reigne  " 

In  Vanheath  v.  Turner  (Winch  24)  in  1621,  Yanheath  brought 
an  action  against  Turner,  and  declared  upon  the  custom  of 
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merchants,  that  if  any  merchant   over  sea  deliver  money  to  a 
factor,  and  make  a  Bill  of  Exchange  under  his  Seal,  &c. 

In  SheUen  v.  Hentley,  1680  (2  Show.  160),  the  declaration 
was  on  a  Note  under  Seal,  Jones,  J.,  said — "At  the  time  of  the 
sealing  whose  deed  was  it?"  The  Court  said — "The  person 
suems  sufficiently  described  at  the  time  it  was  made  a  Deed  " 

In  the  edition  of  "les  Termes  de  la  Lei "  of  1707,  it  is  said 
that  merchants  were  claiming  the  same  right  to  bring  actions  on 
Signed  bills  as  on  Sealed  bills 

In  Lord  Holt's  cases  the  Court  unanimously  admitted  that 
Sealed  Bills  and  Notes  were  legal  :  their  objection  to  Signed 
notes  was  that  it  was  making  a  mere  piece  of  paper  equal  to  a 
Specialty 

At  this  time  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  whether  Obligations 
were  drawn  in  the  form  of  Orders  or  of  Promises  to  pay  :  they 
were  equally  valid  at  common  law  :  "  non  figura  Utterarum,  sed 
oratione  quam  exprimunt,  obligamur  "  "  "VYe  are  not  bound  by 
the  form  of  the  writing,  but  by  the  intention  it  expresses  "  is 
equally  Roman  and  English  law,  and  common  sense 

A  Bill  of  Exchange  in  former  times  meant  an  Obligation  in 
any  form  to  pay  the  value  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  Money  of 
one  country  in  the  Money  of  another  at  a  certain  rate  of  Ex- 
change. When  the  Obligation  originated  with  the  Creditor,  it 
naturally  was  in  the  form  of  an  Order  addressed  to  the  Debtor 
to  pay  :  when  it  originated  with  the  Debtor,  ft  was  naturally  in 
the  form  of  a  Promise  to  pay.  An  Obligation  payable  within  the 
country  itself  was  called  an  Inland  bill 

The  word  Bill  meant  any  writing  whatever  in  any  form, 
whether  under  seal  or  not,  and  therefore  included  Deeds,  or 
Specialties 

In  Marlowe's  Faustus,  when  Faustus  is  selling  his  soul  to 
Mephistopheles,  he  tells  Faustus  that  he — 

"Must  write  it  down 
In  manner  of  a  Deed  of  Gift  " 

Faustus  seeing  his  blood  stop  flowing,  says — 

u  Is  it  unwilling  I  should  write  this  Bill  ?  " 

And  then — 

"  Oonsummatum  cst:  this  Bill  is  ended" 
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Then  says  Mephistopheles — 

"  Speak,  Faustus  :  do  you  deliver  this  as  your  Deed  ?  " 

The  word  Note  had  exactly  the  same  meaning  :  so  that  the 
words  Billa  and  Nota  meant  any  writing,  whatever  its  form  might 
be,  and  whether  under  seal  or  not 

Instruments  of  the  form  of  Promises  to  pay  payable  within  the 
country  were  called  "  Bills  of  Payment,"  "  Bills  of  Debt,"  li  Bills 
of  Credit,"  "  Bills  of  Obligation  "  :  Bank  Notes  were  called  Bank 
Bills.  In  the  Act  establishing  the  Bank  of  England,  its  Notes 
were  called  "  Bills  of  Credit"  and  "  Bills  Obligatory."  In  one 
case  a  Note  for  the  payment  of  money  was  termed  an  inland  bill 
by  the  Court.  In  another  case  two  Goldsmiths'  or  Bankers'  Notes 
were  declared  upon  as  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  were  called  so 
throughout  the  case.  In  another  case  it  is  said — "  If  a  merchant's 
apprentice  draws  a  Bill  (as  I  do  promise  to  pay  such  a  sum  for 
my  master)  to  charge  the  master  with  the  Note.  So  in  several 
cases  Bank  Notes  are  called  Bills.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
at  the  present  day  Bank  Notes  are  still  called  Bank  Bills  :  and 
very  usually  so  in  America 

Since,  however,  the  decisions  in  the  cases  by  Lord  Holt,  and 
the  Statute  of  Anne  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  term 
Bills  of  Exchange  has  been  restricted  to  Orders  to  pay,  and 
Promissory  Notes  to  Promises  to  pay 

One  great  establishment  still  keeps  up  the  old  hybrid  form  of 
obligation  in  a  species  of  paper  it  issues.  The  following  is  the 
form  of  a — 


Bank  of  England  Post  Bill 

No.  London,  18 

At  seven  days'  sight  I  promise  to  pay  this   my  sola  Bill  of 
Exchange  to  or  order  One  Hundred  sterling. 

Value  received  of 

For  the  Governor  and  Company  of 

£  One  Hundred.  The  Bank  of  England. 

Entd. 
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Definition  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange 

4.  A  written  Order  from  one  person  to  another  who  Owes, 
or  appears  to  owe,  him  Money  as  a  Debtor,  directing  him  to  pay 
absolutely  and  at  all  events  :  (1)  a  certain  sum  of  money  :  (2)  to 
a  certain  person  :  (3)  at  a  certain  event  :  is  in  modern  language 
termed  a  Bill  of  Exchange  :  or  shortly  a  Bill 

The  following  is  the  usual  form  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  — 


10  6  London,  May  4,  1893 

Three  months  after  date  pay  to  A.  B.,  or  to  myself,  or  order, 
the  sum  of  Tivo  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and 
silence,  for  value  received  William  Smith 

To  Mr.  John  Cox,  543,  Strand,  London 

The  person  who  addresses  the  letter  is  termed  the  Drawer  : 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  termed  the  Drawee  :  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid  is  termed  the  Payee 

If  the  Drawee  has  not  already  agreed  to  pay  the  Bill  when  it 
conies  into  the  hands  of  the  Payee,  he  should  take  it  at  once  to 
the  Drawer,  and  request  him  to  engage  to  pay  it.  If  the  Drawee 
agrees  to  do  so,  he  must  write  his  name,  usually,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, across  the  face  of  the  Bill,  with  the  word  "Accepted"  : 
he  is  then  termed  the  Acceptor  :  and  the  Bill  is  then  very  usually 
called  an  Acceptance 

In  England  an  ordinary  Debtor  is  not  compellable  to  accept  a 
Bill  drawn  on  him  by  his  Creditor 

But  in  Scotland,  which  adopts  the  Law  of  Justinian  and  the 
Basilica,  that  a  Creditor  has  the  right  to  sell  his  Debt  even 
against  the  consent  of  his  Debtor  :  a  Debtor  is  bound  to  accept  a 
Bill  drawn  upon  him  by  his  Creditor  :  and  is  liable  to  an  action 
for  non-acceptance 

This  distinction  is  maintained  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act, 
1882 

By  the  Common  Law  of  England  even  if  a  Debtor  has 
accepted  a  Bill  payable  to  the  payee  only,  and  without  the  words 
"  or  order  ":  the  Creditor  could  not  transfer  it  to  any  one  else  so 
as  to  enable  the  Transferee  to  sue  the  acceptor  in  his  own  name 
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And  any  Transferee  could  not  acquire  any  better  title  to  it 
than  that  of  the  Transferor  :  consequently  the  Bill  did  not 
formerly  possess  the  attribute  of  Currency  or  Negotiability 

But  in  Scotland  instruments  are  current  and  negotiable 
without  the  words  "  or  order."  And  a  bill  drawn  in  Scotland 
payable  only  to  the  payee,  being  current  and  negotiable  by  the 
lex  loci  contractus,  was  always  current  and  negotiable  in  England 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  bills  drawn 
without  the  words  "  or  order"  are  also  current  and  negotiable  in 
England :  and  the  presentation  of  the  bill  to  the  Acceptor  is 
sufficient  notice  to  him  of  the  transfer  of  the  Debt  :  even  if  the 
Drawee  had  refused  to  accept  the  bill 

But  in  this  case  the  right  of  the  Transferee  would  be 
dependent  on  the  state  of  accounts  between  the  Drawer  and 
the  Drawee 

Definition  of  a  Draft 

5.  A  written  Order  from  one  person  to  another  who  Holds 
a  sum  of  Money  as  a  Depositum,  as  the  Trustee,  Bailee,  or 
Agent  or  Servant  of  the  Drawer,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to 
another  person,  is  termed  a  Draft,  or  Order  for  the  payment 
of  Money 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Drafts  are  of  exactly  the  same  form 
and  external  appearance.  The  essential  distinction  between  them 
consists  in  the  difference  in  the  relation  between  the  parties  to 
the  instrument 

In  a  Bill  of  Exchange  the  Drawee  is  the  Debtor  of  the 
Drawer  :  the  property  in  the  Money  drawn  for  resides  in  him  : 
the  Drawer  is  his  Creditor :  and  he  has  only  a  Right  of  action 
to  compel  the  Drawee  to  pay  a  sum  of  Money  :  but  he  has  no 
right  or  title  to  any  specific  money  in  the  Drawee's  possession 

In  a  Draft  the  property  in  the  Money  resides  in  the  Drawer  : 
the  Drawee  merely  holds  it  as  a  Depositum  :  he  has  possession  of 
it  only  as  the  Trustee,  Bailee,  Agent,  or  Servant  of  the  Drawer, 
and  if  he  appropriated  it  to  his  owTn  use  it  would  be  embezzlement. 

Hence,  in  such  a  case,  when  the  Drawer  draws  a  Draft,  or 
Order  for  the  payment  of  Money,  and  delivers  it  to  another  person, 
he  is  not  transferring  a  Debt,  or  Right  of  action  due  to  him  :  he 
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is  directing  his  own  servant  to  deliver  to  a  certain  person  a 
portion  of  his  own  money  :  which  is  in  the  custody  of  his  servant. 

Also,  the  holder  of  the  fund  is  not  personally  liable  on  such  a 
Draft,  or  Order  :  he  is  only  bound  to  pay  it  if  he  has  any  Money 
of  the  owner's  in  his  possession  :  consequently  such  a  Draft  or 
Order  is  not  a  Credit,  or  Personal  Obligation  :  it  is  a  Title  to  an 
undefined  portion  of  some  specific  money 

Such  an  Order  is  not  a  Bill  of  Exchange  ;  it  is  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  nature  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange 

If  a  Bank  has  several  branches  orders  granted  by  the  Head 
Office  on  the  branches,  or  vice  versa,  are  not  Bills  of  Exchange, 
but  Drafts 

Thus,  the  Definition  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  usually  given  in 
law  books,  and  in  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  of  1882,  is  essentially 
defective  : — 

"  A  Bill  of  Exchange  is  an  unconditional  order  in  writing, 
addressed  by  one  person  to  another,  signed  by  the  person  giving 
it,  requiring  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  pay  on  demand, 
or  at  a  fixed  or  determinate  future  time,  a  certain  sum  of  money 
or  to  the  order  of,  a  specified  person,  or  to  bearer" 

Xow  it  is  true  that  every  Bill  of  Exchange  is  an  order  to  pay 
money  :  but  every  order  to  pay  money  is  not  a  Bill  :  the  word 
order  to  pay  money  includes  both  Bills  and  Drafts 

Definition  of  a  Promissory  Note 

6.  An  unconditional  written  Promise  made  by  a  person  to 
pay.  absolutely  and  at  all  events  :  (1)  a  certain  sum  of  Money  : 
(-1)  to  a  certain  Person  :  (3)  at  a  certain  event  :  is  in  modern 
language  termed  a  Promissory  Note  :  or  shortly,  a  Note 

The  following  is  the  usual  form  of  ajPromissory  Note 

t'ii>r,  G  8  London,  May  4,  1893 

Three  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  John  Jones,  or  order, 
HP.  xum  of  One  hundred  and  twenty-Jive  pounds  six  shillings  and 
<'i<jlit  pence  WILLIAM  JOHNSON 

William  Johnson  is  termed  the  Maker  of  the  Note  :  and  John 
Jones  the  Payee 
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General  Rules  relating  to  Bills  ami  Notes 

7.  Where  the  Bill  or  Note  is  made  payable  to  the  Payee, 
"  or  order,"  the  Payee  must,  before  he  transfers  the  Instrument 
to  anyone  else,  write  his  name  on  the  back  of  it :  hence  it  is 
termed  an  Indorsement :  the  Payee  is  termed  the  Indorser  :  and 
the  Transferee  is  termed  the  Indorsee 

If  the  Indorser  simply  writes  his  own  name,  and  then  delivers 
the  Instrument  to  the  Indorsee  :  it  is  termed  a  general  Indorse- 
ment :  or  an  Indorsement  in  Blank.  The  Instrument  is  then 
transferable  by  mere  delivery,  without  any  further  Indorsement  : 
exactly  like  a  Bank  Note,  or  like  Money  :  and  the  Instrument  is 
payable  to  bearer  like  a  Bank  Note 

The  Indorsee  may  make  the  Instrument  payable  to  some 
specific  Indorsee  only  :  if  he  does  so,  it  is  termed  a  Special 
Indorsement  :  and  the  Instrument  can  only  be  paid  to  the  Special 
Indorsee 

Formerly  Indorsement  was  necessary  in  all  cases  to  transfer 
the  Property  in  a  Bill  or  Note  :  but  that  has  long  ceased  to  be 
the  case  in  English  Law.  It  became  the  custom  of  merchants 
which  has  long  acquired  the  force  of  law,  that  any  Instrument  of 
Credit  indorsed  in  blank  may  be  transferred  by  simple  delivery, 
without  any  further  Indorsement 

It  is,  however,  the  general  custom  for  the  transferee  to  require 
the  Indorsement  of  the  Transferor  :  not  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  the  Property  in  the  Instrument  after  the  first  Indorse- 
ment :  but  to  retain  the  Transferor  as  a  security  or  guarantee  for 
the  payment  of  the  Bill 

The  effect  of  the  Indorsement  is  that  if  the  Acceptor  of  the 
Bill,  or  the  maker  of  the  Note,  does  not  pay  it  at  maturity  :  and 
the  Indorsee  gives  immediate  notice  to  the  Indorsers,  he  can 
enforce  payment  from  them 

But  the  demand  for  payment  must  be  made  without  delay  :  in 
almost  all  cases  within  twenty-four  hoars  after  the  fact  of  non- 
payment. If  the  holder  of  the  dishonored  Instrument  delays 
giving  notice,  he  loses  his  remedy,  and  the  Indorsers  are  dis- 
charged 

In  modern  practice,  then,  the  Indorsement  is  merely  a  limited 
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warranty  for  soundness.  The  difference  between  buying  goods 
with  a  Bill,  with  or  without  an  Indorsement,  is  just  the  same  as 
buying-  a  horse,  or  a  watch,  or  a  carriage  with  or  without  a  limited 
warranty.  In  all  cases  of  buying  a  horse,  a  watch,  or  a  carriage 
without  a  warranty,  or  buying  a  Bill  without  the  Indorsement  of 
the  Transferor,  it  is  an  absolute  and  final  sale 

•AVhen  the  transferor  indorses  the  Instrument,  he  says  in 
effect — "  I  warrant  the  soundness  of  this  Debt  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  no  longer  " 

The  general  rule  of  English  Law  now  is,  that  if  any  Instru- 
ment of  Credit  be  taken  without  Indorsement  in  exchange  for 
goods  or  money  :  or  if  the  period  allowed  for  making  the  claim 
in  the  case  of  an  unpaid  and  indorsed  bill  be  allowed  to  elapse 
without  making  the  claim  :  it  is  a  final  closing  of  the  transaction. 
The  payment  is  in  fact  as  valid  and  final  as  if  it  were  Money 

Except  only  in  the  case  of  fraud  :  if  the  Transferor  knew  at 
the  time  of  the  transfer  that  the  principal  Debtor  was  insolvent. 

But  if  the  principal  Debtor  was  insolvent  without  the 
Transferor's  knowledge,  the  loss  falls  on  the  Transferee  :  because 
he  might  have  preserved  his  remedy  by  taking  the  Transferor's 
indorsement:  and  if  he  neglects  to  do  so  he  must  suffer  for 
his  own  laches 

At  the  time  when  the  Bank  of  England  was  founded,  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  had  decided  that  Promissory  Notes  were 
illegal  at  Common  Law  :  consequently  in  the  Act,  Statute  1694, 
c.  20,  s.  29,  founding  the  Bank,  its  Notes  were  declared  to  be 
transferable  by  indorsement  at  each  transfer :  and  in  the  Act  of 
17«o,  c.  8,  it  was  declared  that  all  Promissory  Notes  might  be 
transferred  by  indorsement  like  Bills  of  Exchange 

In  the  case,  however,  of  Bank  Notes,  as  their  payment  was 
quite  secure,  the  practice  of  indorsement  soon  fell  into  disuse. 
In  the  case  of  private  bankers  of  good  credit  the  indorsement 
was  often  omitted.  But  though  the  Indorsement  was  usually 
omitted,  that  neither  altered  the  character  of  the  instrument  nor 
the  law  affecting  them  :  and  the  receiver  of  the  Note  took  it 
entirely  at  his  own  peril  :  and  ran  exactly  the  same  risk  as  if  he 
took  any  other  instrument  without  indorsement 

It  is  usual  in  English   Bills  and  Notes  to  insert  the  words 
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"for  value  received":  but  it  is  not  necessary.  In  a  recent  case 
it  was  said  that  they  mean  nothing  more  than  "your  obedient 
servant"  at  the  end  of  a  letter.  In  fact  Bills  of  Exchange  are 
in  their  origin  Deeds  or  Specialties,  with  the  formality  of  sealing 
thrown  off,  and  require  no  consideration  :  and  formerly  no 
consideration  was  ever  stated :  it  was  only  when  Bills  of 
Exchange  were  supposed  to  be  simple  contracts  that  these  words 
were  first  introduced.  But  they  are  not  necessary  :  and  they  are 
often  omitted 


On  Banking  Instruments  of  Credit 

8.  The  Instruments  of  Credit  which  we  have  described  may 
be  called  Commercial  Instruments  of  Credit :  because  they  arise 
out  of  the  transactions  of  merchants.  The  introduction  of  Bank- 
ing into  England  gave  rise  to  two  new  forms  of  paper  which  may 
be  called  Banking  Instruments  of  Credit 

The  essential  nature  of  "  Banking "  is  to  create  Credit  in 
exchange  for  Money  and  Commercial  Debts.  These  Credits  are 
first  of  all  entered  in  the  banker's  ledger.  But  though  the  banker 
has  issued  a  Credit  or  Right  of  action  to  his  customer  by  making 
an  entry  in  his  ledger,  technically  termed  a  Deposit,  the  customer 
cannot  transfer  his  Credit  or  Right  of  action,  to  any  one  else  by 
manual  delivery,  like  Money 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  Credit,  or  Right  of  action,  must  be 
written  down  on  some  material  like  paper,  and  then  it  can  be 
transferred  by  manual  delivery  exactly  like  Money 

This  may  be  done  in  two  forms — 

1.  If  the  customer  wished  it,  the  banker  gave  him  his  own 
Promissory  Note  promising  to  pay  the  sum  specified  in  it,  either 
to  the  customer  himself,  or  to  his   order,  or  to  bearer.     This 
instrument  was  termed  a  Goldsmith's  or  Banker's  Note 

2.  The  customer  might  write  a  Note  to  the  banker  directing 
him  to  pay  a  certain  sum  either  to  some  other  person,  or  to  his 
order,  or  to  bearer.     These  instruments  were  formerly  termed 
Cash  Notes  :  in  modern  language  they  are  termed  Cheques 
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At  first  Goldsmiths'  or  Bankers'  Notes  were  simply  written  011 
paper  like  ordinary  Bills  of  Exchange,  or  like  a  private  person's 
notes 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  an  early  banker's  Xote — 

Nov.  28,  1684= 

I  promise  to  pay  unto  the  Rt.  hoiible.  ye  Lord  North  and 
Grey,  or  bearer,  ninety  pounds  at  demand 

For  Mr.  Francis  Child  and  myself, 

JNO.  ROGERS 

In' July,  1729,  Messrs.  Child  &  Co.  were  the  first  bankers  to 
adopt  printed  forms  for  their  Notes.  But  they  were  not  printed 
for  definite  sums  of  money  like  Bank  notes  :  they  were  partly 
printed  :  and  the  name  of  the  payee  and  the  sum  payable  were 
filled  in  in  writing — like  modern  Cheques 

Sometimes  they  were  payable  to  order,  and  sometimes  to 
bearer  :  thus — 

Picture  of  \     No.  921  London,  Oct.  20,  1729 

Temple  Bar.1          I  promise  to  pay  to  Mr.  Richard  Bannister,  or 
order,  on  demand,  tiventij  pounds 

For  Fras.  Child,  Esq. 

SAM.  CHILD. 

Picture  of  )       No.  1792  London,  8  Decemb.,  1729 

Temple  Bar.j  I  promise  to  pay  Mr.  Chr.  Diggs,  or  bearer, 

on  demand,  thirty  pounds 

For  Fras.  Child,  Self  &  Co., 

SAM.  CHILD 

This  was  the  form  which  bankers'  notes  maintained  till  their 
discontinuance.  There  was  a  great  monetary  panic  in  1793  :  and 
bankers  then  ceased  to  issue  their  own  notes  :  the  latest  specimen 
preserved  is  dated  April  12,  1793 

For  a  long  time  considerable  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  when 
( 'ash  Notes  or  Cheques  were  first  invented.  It  was  a  very  common 
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opinion  that  it  was  in  1772.  But  when  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice  were  built  at  Temple  Bar,  the  excavations  made  for  their 
foundations  endangered  the  stability  of  the  Bar,  and  it  had  to  be 
removed.  Messrs.  Childs  rented  the  room  in  the  Bar,  in  which 
the  records  of  the  firm  had  been  kept :  and  on  the  removal  of  the 
Bar  these  had  to  be  cleared  out:  and  then  documents  came  to 
light  which  entirely  set  the.  question  at  rest  :  and  showed  that 
Cash  Notes  or  Cheques  were  co-eval  with  the  institution  of 
Banking 

These  Cash  Notes,  or  Cheques,  were  of  various  forms  :  some- 
times payable  to  order,  or  to  bearer 

16  Nov.,  1689 

Mr.  Jackson, — Pray  pay  to  the  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Daniel 
CroJcer,  five  pounds,  and  place  it  to  the  accompt  of 

Your  loving  friend, 

To  Mr.  Roger  Jackson,  JOHN  WYNYARDE 

At  Sir  Francis  Child's,  Goldsmith 
just  within  Temple  Barr 

Sometimes  they  were  only  payable  to  bearer — 

Mr.  Childe, — Pray  pay  unto  the  bearer  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds  and  place  it  to  the  account  of 

London,  Aug.  29,  1682  E.  POLLEXFEX 

Sometimes  they  were  payable  at  sight — 

Bolton,  4th  March,  1684 

At  sight  hereof  pray  pay  unto  Charles  Buncombe,  Esq., 
or  order,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds,  and  place  it  to  the 
accompt  of 

Your  assured  friend, 

To  Captain  Francis  Childe  WINCHESTER 

near  Temple  Barre 


^  S  FORMS    OF    CHEQUES  o77 

Sometimes  they  were  payable  to  payee  or  bearer — 

To  Mr.  Childe  and  Mr.  Rogers  July  20th,  1G88 

Pray  pay  unto  the  honorable  Dudley  North,  or  bearer, 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  be  pleased  to  place  it  to 
the  account  of 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

YARMOUTH 

Sometimes  they  were  payable  to  order — 

3d  June,  1683 

Pray  pay  unto  the  Bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Thomas  Dickenson, 
or  order,  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds,  and  place  it  to  the  accompt 

of 

Your  lo  :  friend, 

PAUL  WHICHCOTT 
Sometimes  they  were  sealed — 

Pray,  Mr.  Child,  pay  to  Mr.  Harrison  the  sum  of  a 
hundred  pounds 

(Seal)  D.  TYRWHITT 

Sir, — /  pray  pay  unto  Mrs.  Ann  Pochards,  or  her  order, 
the  sum  of  £15,  for  your  lo  :  friend, 

To  Mr.  Child,  or  Mr.  Rogers,  THOS.  MERES 

Goldsmiths,  near  Temple  Barr 

2  Sept.,  '89  (Seal) 

The  last  sealed  Cheque  which  we  have  seen  was  this — 

Pray  pay  to  my  servant,  Thos.  B.,  the  sum  of  seventeen 
pounds,  and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  order  under  my  hand 
a ud  seal,  this  17th  day  of  October,  1737 

ANCASTER,  G.  C.        (Seal) 

These  documents  are  not  merely  mercantile  curiosities :  they 
possess  great  legal  and  historical  interest.     They  prove  the  truth 
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of  the  statement  made  some  time  ago  that  in  the  course  of  the 
17th  century  sealed  and  signed  Instruments  of  Credit  were  in 
concurrent  use,  and  held  equally  valid  :  and  they  entirely  dispose 
of  the  fantastic  crotchets  of  modern  judges  and  text-books  that 
sealed  Instruments  of  Credit  are  not  negotiable 

Moreover,  the  fact  of  there  being  Two  forms  of  Instruments 
for  transferring  Banking  Credits,  instead  of  one,  has  had  the  most 
momentous  effects  in  the  history  of  Banking  in  England.  In 
these  early  days  Bankers'  Notes  were  vastly  more  numerous  than 
Cheques  :  and  in  framing  the  monopoly  clauses  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  Bankers'  Notes  were  only  regarded  :  and  the  sole 
monopoly  of  Banking  conferred  upon  the  Bank  was  that  of 
issuing  Notes :  and  no  person  at  that  date  conceived  that  the 
business  of  banking  could  be  carried  on  without  issuing  Notes. 
But  as  will  be  shown  in  a  future  chapter,  some  time  after 
London  bankers  had  discontinued  issuing  Notes  of  their  own 
accord,  some  lynx-eyed  Economists  discovered  that  a  Joint  Stock 
Bank  carrying  on  business  in  the  then  manner  of  the  London 
Bankers  without  issuing  Notes  was  no  infringement  of  the 
Bank's  Charter:  and  the  system  of  Joint  Stock  Banking  in 
London  was  founded 
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PARIS,  Feb.  22,  1874 

MY  UEAK  MR.  MACLEOD, 

I  have  received  by  the  post  your  Second  Volume  of  the  Principles  of  Economical 
Philosophy.  I  immediately  set  myself  to  read  it  with  the  attention  I  give  to  your 
works,  and  with  the  lively  interest  which  resulted  from  the  profound  impression 
which  the  first  had  made  on  me.  I  congratulate  you  sincerely  on  this  excellent 
work.  Of  all  the  works  on  Political  Economy  published  within  fifty  years,  none 
surpasses  this  in  importance.  You  have  advanced  the  Science  more  than  anyone, 
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from  a  great  number  of  thickets  which  encumbered  it ;  you  have  simplified  the 
Science,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged  it.  It  was  a  work  of  the  greatest 
difiiculty 

As  a  proof  of  the  conviction  which  I  have  on  the  subject  of  the  extent  of  the 
services  which  you  have  rendered  Political  Economy,  I  add  that  it  is  this  work 
which  henceforth  shall  serve  as  the  guide  in  my  teaching  at  the  College  de  France 
for  the  Philosophy  of  the  Science.  No  other  Work  can  be  compared  to  yours  for 
the  correction  of  philosophic  errors 

Yours  truly, 

MICHEL  CHEVALIER 
27,  Avenue  de  1'Imperatrice 
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General  Sir  GEORGE  CHESNEY,  K.C.B. 
With  Map  showing  all  the  Administrative 
Divisions  of  British  India.  8vo.,  2U. 
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Churchill  (WINSTON  SPENCER,  M.P.). 

THE  RIVER  WAR  :  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Reconquest  of  the  Soudan. 
Edited  by  Colonel  F.  RHODES,  D.S.O. 
With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Viscount 
Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  and  22  Maps  and 
Plans.  8vo.,  105.  6d.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  MALAKAND 
FIELD  FORCE,  1897.  With  6  Maps  and 
Plans.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

LONDON  TO  LADYSMITH  VIA  PRE- 
TORIA. Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

IAN  HAMILTON'S  MARCH.  With 
Portrait  of  Major-General  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton,  and  10  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Corbett  (JULIAN  S.). 

DRAKE  AND  THE  TUDOR  NAVY, 
with  a  History  of  the  Rise  of  England 
as  a  Maritime  Power.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  165. 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  DRAKE.  With 
4  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  12 
Maps  and  Plans.  8vo.,  2is. 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  : 

a  Study  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of 
British  Power  within  the  Straits,  1603- 
1713.  2  vols.  8vo.,  245.  net. 

Creighton    (M.,    D.D.,    Late    Lord 

Bishop  of  London). 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY  FROM 
THE  GREAT  SCHISM  TO  THE  SACK  OP 
ROME,  1378-1527.  6  vols.  Cr.  8vo., 
55.  net  each. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS. 
Edited  by  LOUISE  CREIGHTON.  Crown 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

HISTORICAL  LECTURES  AND  AD- 
DRESSES. Edited  by  LOUISE  CREIGHTON. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Dale. —  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY.  By  LUCY 
DALE,  late  Scholar  of  Somerville  College, 
Oxford.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

De  Tocqueville. — DEMOCRACY  IN 
AMERICA.  By  ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE. 
Translated  by  HENRY  REEVE,  C.B.,  D.C.L. 
2  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  i6s. 

Falkiner. — STUDIES  IN  IRISH  HIS- 
TORY AND  BIOGRAPHY,  Mainly  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  C.  LITTON 
FALKINER.  8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 


Freeman. —  THE   HISTORICAL    GEO- 
GRAPHY  OF   EUROPE.      By    EDWARD    A. 
FREEMAN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.     Third  Edition. 
Edited  by  J   B.  BURY,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.     8vo.,  125.  6d. 
ATLAS  to  the  above.     With  65  Maps  in 
colour.     8vo.,  6s.  6d. 

Froude  (JAMES  A.). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF 
ARAGON.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  AR- 
MADA, and  other  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  3  vols.   Cr.Svo., 
105.  6d. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Cabinet  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Illustrated  Edition.  With  5  Photo- 
gravure Plates  and  16  other  Illustra- 
tions. Large  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.   Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON  G  RE  A  T  SUBJECTS. 
Cabinet  Edition.     4  vols.     245. 
'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.    4  vols.    Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

CMSAR  :  a  Sketch.     Cr.  8vo,  35.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.  Edited  by 
P.  S.  ALLEN,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Gardiner  (SAMUEL  RAWSON,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.). 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  1603-1642.  With  7  Maps. 
10  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL 
WAR,  1642-1649.  With  54  Maps  and 
Plans.  4  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
AND  THE  PROTECTORATE.  1649-1656. 
4  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 
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Gardiner  (SAMUEL  RAWSON,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.) — continued. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND.    With  378  Illustrations.     Crown 
8vo.,  gilt  top,   i2s. 
Also  in  Three  Volumes,  price  45.  each. 

WHAT  GUNPOWDER  PLOT  WAS. 
With  8  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

CROMWELL'S  PLACE  IN  HISTORY. 
Founded  on  Six  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.  With  Frontis- 
piece. Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

German  Emperor's  (The) 
Speeches  :  being  a  Selection  from 
the  Speeches,  Edicts,  Letters  and  Telegrams 
of  the  Emperor  William  II.  Translated  by 
Louis  ELKIND,  M.D.  8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

German  Empire  (The)  of  To-day : 

Outlines  of  its  Formation  and  Development. 
By  '  VE RITAS  '.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Graham. — ROMAN  AFRICA  :  an  Out- 
line of  the  History  of  the  Roman  Occupa- 
tion of  North  Africa,  based  chiefly  upon 
Inscriptions  and  Monumental  Remains  in 
that  Country.  By  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  With  30  reproductions 
of  Original  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and 
2  Maps.  8vo.,  165.  net. 

Greville. — A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  REIGNS 
OF  KING  GEORGE  IV.,  KING  WILLIA*;  IV., 
AND  QUEEN  VICTORIA.  By  CHARLE&  C.  F. 
GREVILLE,  formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
8  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Gross. —  THE  SOURCES  AND  LITERA- 
TURE OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  ABOUT  1485.  By 
CHARLES  GROSS,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  185.  net. 

Hamilton. — HISTORICAL  RECORD  OF 
THE  I477/  (KING'S)  HUSSARS,  from  A.D.  1715 
to  A.D.  1900.  By  Colonel  HENRY  BLACK- 
BURNE  HAMILTON,  M.A.,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  late  Commanding  the  Regiment. 
With  15  Coloured  Plates,  35  Portraits,  etc., 
in  Photogravure,  and  10  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  410.,  gilt  edges,  425.  net. 

Hart.  —  ACTUAL    GOVERNMENT,    AS 

APPLIED     UNDER    AMERICAN    CONDITIONS. 

By  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  Harvard  University. 
With  17  Maps  and  Diagrprrs.  Crown  8vo., 
•ys.  6d.  net. 


HARVARD  HISTORICAL  STUDIES. 

THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  AFRICAN 
SLAVE  TRADE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,  1638-1870.  By  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

THE  CONTEST  OVER  THE  RATIFICATON 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. By  S.  B.  HARDING, A.M.  Svo. ,6s. 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  NULLIFICATION 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  By  D.  F.  HOUSTON, 
A.M.  8vo.,  65. 

NOMINATIONS  FOR  ELECTIVE  OFFICE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  FREDERICK 
W.  DALLINGER,  A.M.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BRITISH  MUNI- 
CIPAL HISTORY,  INCLUDING  GILDS  AND 
PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION.  By 
CHARLES  GROSS,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  125. 

THE  LIBERTY  AND  FREE  SOIL  PARTIES 
IN  THE  NORTH  WEST.  By  THEODORE  C. 
SMITH,  Ph.D.  8vo,  75.  6d. 

I  THE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNOR  IN  THE 
ENGLISH  COLONIES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
By  EVARTS  BOUTELL  GREENE.  Svo.,  75.  6rf. 

THE  COUNTY  PALATINE  OF  DURHAM: 
a  Study  in  Constitutional  History.  By  GAIL- 
LARD  THOMAS  LAPSLEY,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

THE  ANGLICAN  EPISCOPATE  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  COLONIES.  By  ARTHUR  LYON 
CROSS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  8vo.,  105.  6d, 


Hill. — THREE  FRENCHMEN  IN  BEN- 
GAL ;  or,  The  Commercial  Ruin  of  the 
French  Settlements  in  1757.  By  S.  C. 
HILL,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Officer  in  charge  of  the 
Records  of  the  Government  of  India.  With 
4  Maps.  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 

Historic  Towns. — Edited  by  E.  A. 

FREEMAN,  D.C.L.,and  Rev.  WILLIAM  HUNT, 
M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  Svo  , 
35.  6d.  each. 


Bristol.   By  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 

Carlisle.  By  Mandell 
Creighton,  D.D. 

Cinque  Ports.  By  Mon- 
tagu Burrows. 

Colchester.  By  Rev.  E.  L. 
Cutts. 

Exeter.    By  E.  A.  Freeman 

London.  By  Rev.  W.  I. 
Loftie. 


By    Rev.  C.   W 


Oxford. 
Boase. 

Winchester.       By   G.    W 
Kitchin,  D.D. 

York.       By     Rev.     James 
Raine. 

New  York.     By  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Boston  (U.S.)     By  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge 
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Lecky( WILLIAM  EDWARD  HARTPOLE). 


Hunter  (Sir  WILLIAM  WILSON). 
A    HISTORY    OF    BRITISH    INDIA. 

Vol.  I. — Introductory  to  the  Overthrow 
of  the  English  in  the  Spice  Archipelago, 
1623.  With  4  Maps.  8vo.,  185.  Vol. 
II. — To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and  New 
Companies  under  the  Earl  of  Godolphin's 
Award,  1708.  8vo.,  165. 

THE  INDIA  OF  THE  QUEEN,  and 
other  Essays.  Edited  by  Lady  HUNTER. 
With  an  Introduction  by  FRANCIS  HENRY 
SKRINE,  Indian  Civil  Service  (Retired). 
8vo.,  95.  net. 

Ingram. — A  CRITICAL  EXAMINA- 
TION OF  IRISH  HISTORY.  From  the  Eliza- 
bethan Conquest  to  the  Legislative  Union 
of  1800.  By  T.  DUNBAR  INGRAM,  LL.D. 
2  vols.  8vo.,  245. 

Joyce  (P.  W.) 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1603.  Crown 
8vo.,  i os.  6d. 

A  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT 
IRELAND  :  Treating  of  the  Government, 
Military  System  and  Law ;  Religion, 
Learning  and  Art ;  Trades,  Industries 
and  Commerce ;  Manners,  Customs  and 
Domestic  Life  of  the  Ancient  Irish  People. 
With  361  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo., 
215.  net. 

Kaye  and  Malleson.—  HISTORY  OF 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY,  1857-1858.  By  Sir 
JOHN  W.  KAYE  and  Colonel  G.  B.  MALLE- 
SON. With  Analytical  Index  and  Maps  and 
Plans.  6  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d,  each. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARY  STUART. 
With  Photogravure  Plate  and  15  other 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  6<7.  net. 

JAMES  THE  SIXTH  AND  THE  GOWRIE 
MYSTERY.  With  Cowrie's  Coat  of  Arms 
in  colour,  2  Photogravure  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD  STUART, 
THE  YOUNG  CHEVALIER.  With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 

THE  VALET'S  TRAGEDY,  AND  OTHER 
STUDIES  IN  SECRET  HISTORY.  With 
3  Illustrations.  8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

Laurie. — HISTORICAL  SURVEY  OF 
PRE-CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION.  By  S.  S. 
I,AURIE,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  $d. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CEATURY. 

Library  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  1700-1760,  365. ;  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.,  1760-1784,365. ;  Vols.  V.  and  VI., 
1784-1793,  365. ;  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII., 
1793-1800,  365. 

Cabinet  Edition.  ENGLAND.  7  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  55.  net  each.  IRELAND.  5  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

LEADERS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  IN 
IRELAND:  FLOOD— G  RATTAN— O' CON- 
NELL.  2  vols.  8vo.,  255.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS 
FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CHARLEMAGNE.  ^ 
vols.  Crown  8vo.,  10$.  net. 

A   SURVEY  OF   ENGLISH    ETHICS: 

Being  the  First  Chapter  of  the  '  History 
of  European  Morals '.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  A.  HIRST. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  INFLU- 
ENCE OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  KA  TIONALISM  IN 
EUROPE.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  net. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  365. 
Cabinet  Edition.   2  vols.   Cr.  8vo.,  105.  net. 

Lieven.  —  LETTERS  OF  DOROTHEA, 
PRINCESS  LIEVEN,  DURING  HER  RESIDENCE 
IN  LONDON,  1812-1834.  Edited  by  LIONEL 
G.  ROBINSON.  With  2  Photogravure  Por- 
traits. 8vo.,  145.  net. 

Lowell. — GOVERNMENTS  AND  PAR- 
TIES IN  CONTINENTAL  EUROPE.  By  A. 
LAWRENCE  LOWELL.  2  vols.  8vo.,  215. 

Lumsden's  Horse,  Records  of.— 

Edited  by  H.  H.  S.  PEARSE.  With  a  Map, 
and  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  4to.,  215.  net. 


Lynch. —  THE  WAR  OF  THE  CIVILI- 
SA  TIONS  :  BEING  A  RECORD  OF  '  A  FOREIGN 
DEVIL'S'  EXPERIENCES  WITH  THE  ALLIES 
IN  CHINA.  By  GEORGE  LYNCH,  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  '  Sphere,'  etc.  With 
Portrait  and  21  Illustrations.  Cro\vn  Svo.. 
65.  net. 
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Macaulay  (Lord) — continued. 

Ess  A  ys,  which  may  be  had  separately, 
sewed,  6d.  each  ;  cloth,  15.  each. 


Macaulay  (Lord). 
THE  LIFE   AND    WORKS   OF  LORD 

MACAULAY. 

'Edinburgh''  Edition.  lovols.  8vo.,6s.each. 
Vols.  I.  -IV.    HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
Vols.    V.-VII.      ESSAYS,    BIOGRAPHIES, 

INDIAN  PENAL  CODE,  CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  KNIGHT'S  ^QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE'. 
Vol.  VIII.   SPEECHES,  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT 

ROME,  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
Vols.    IX.    and    X.      THE    LIFE    AND 

LETTERS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY.    By 

Sir   G.  O.  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 
POPULAR  EDITION. 
ESSAYS  U'ITH  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME, 

ETC.     Crown  8vo.,  2S.  6d. 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     2  vols.     Crown 

8vo.,  55. 
WRITINGS  AND  SPEECHES.    Crown  8vo., 

25.  6d. 

THE    LIFE    AND    LETTERS    OF   LORD 
[CLAY.    By  Sir  G.  O.  TREVELYAN, 
Bart.     Crown  Svo.,  25.  6d. 

THE  WORKS. 

'  Albany  '  Edition.       With  12  Portraits. 

12  vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 
Vols.    I.  -VI.      HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  THE 

SECOND. 

Vols.  VII.  -X.  ESSAYS  AND  BIOGRAPHIES. 
Vols.    XI.-XII.      SPEECHES,    LAYS    OF 

ANCIENT  ROME,  ETC.,  AND  INDEX. 


Cabinet  Edition. 
165. 


16  vols.      Post  8vo., 


HISTORY   OF    ENGLAND   FROM  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 
Popular  Edition.     2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  55. 
Student's  Edition.   2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  125. 
People's  Edition.    4  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  165. 
'  Albany'  Edition.     With  6  Portraits.     6 

vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 
Cabinet  Edition.  8  vols.  Post  8vo.,  485. 
'  Edinburgh  '  Edition.  4  vols.  8vo.,  65. 

each. 

Library  Edition.     5  vols.     8vo.,  £4. 
CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS, 
WITH  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  etc.,  in  i 
volume. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 
1  Silver  Library  '  Edition.     With  Portrait 

and  4  Illustrations  to  the  '  Lays'.     Cr. 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS. 

Student's  Edition,    i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  65. 
'  Trevelyan  '  Edition.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  95. 
Cabinet  Edition.    4  vols.  Post  8vo.,  245. 
'  Edinburgh  '  Edition.     3  vols.     8vo.,  6s. 

each. 
Library  Edition.     3  vols.     8vo.,  365. 


Addison  and  Walpole. 
Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson. 
Hallam's        Constitutional 

History. 

Warren  Hastings. 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two 

Essays). 


Frederick  the  Great. 

Ranke  and  Gladstone. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Lord  Clive. 

Lord    Byron,    and     The 

Comic      Dramatists    of 

the   Restoration. 


MISCELLANEOUS        WRITINGS, 
SPEECHES  AND  POEMS. 
Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  2S.  6d. 
Cabinet  Edition.    4  vols.     Post  8vo.,  245. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OP 
LORD  MACAULAY.  Edited,  with  Occa- 
sional Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O. 
TREVELYAN,  Bart.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Mackinnon  QAMES,  Ph.D.). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EDWARD  THE 
THIRD.  8vo.,  185. 

THE  GROWTH  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE 
FRENCH  MONARCHY.  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Mallet. — MALLET  DU  PAN  AND  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  BERNARD 
MALLET.  With  Photogravure  Portrait. 
8vo.,  i2s.  6d.  net. 

May. — THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  ENGLAND  since  the  Accession 
of  George  III.  1760-1870.  By  Sir  THOMAS 
ERSKINE  MAY,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Farnborough). 
3  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  185. 

Merivale  (CHARLES,  D.D.). 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE 
EMPIRE.  8  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC: 
a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Commonwealth.  i2mo.,  75.  6d. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  from 
the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of 
Augustulus,  B.C.  753-A.D.  476.  With  5 
Maps.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Montague.  -  -  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY.  By 
F.  C.  MONTAGUE,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Moran. — THE  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT.  By 
THOMAS  FRANCIS  MORAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  History  and  Economics  in  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, U.S.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Pears. —  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
GREEK  EMPIRE  AND  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
CAPTURE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  BY  THE 
TURKS.  By  EDWIN  PEARS,  LL.B.  With 
3  Maps  and  4  Illustrations.  8vo.,  185.  net. 
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Powell     and     Trevelyan.  —  THE 

PEASANTS'  RISING  AND  THE  LOLLARDS: 
a  Collection  of  Unpublished  Documents. 
Edited  by  EDGAR  POWELL  and  G.  M. 
TREVELYAN.  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Randolph. — THE  LAW  AND  POLICY 
OF  ANNEXATION,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Philippines  ;  together  with  Observations 
on  the  Status  of  Cuba.  By  CARMAN  F. 
RANDOLPH.  8vo.,  gs.  net. 

Rankin  (REGINALD). 
THE  MARQUIS   D'ARGENSON;    AND 
RICHARD  THE  SECOND.   8vo.,  105.  6d.  net. 
A    SUBALTERN'S   LETTERS   TO  His 
WIFE.     (The  Boer  War.)      Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d. 

Ransome. — THE  RISE  OF  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 
By  CYRIL  RANSOME,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Scott. — PORTRAITURES  OF  JULIUS 
CAESAR:  a  Monograph.  By  FRANK  JESUP 
SLOTT.  With  38  Plate  and  49  Figures  in 
the  Text.  Imperial  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Seebohm  (FREDERIC,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.). 

THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY. 

With  13  Maps  and  Plates.     8vo.,  165. 
TRIBAL   CUSTOM  IN  ANGLO-SAXON 

LAW:  being  an   Essay  supplemental  to 

(1)  '  The   English   Village   Community,' 

(2)  « The    Tribal    System     in    Wales '. 
8vo.,  165. 

Seton-Karr. — THE  CALL  TO  ARMS, 

IQOO-IQOI  ;  or  a  Review  of  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  Movement,  and  some  subjects 
connected  therewith.  By  Sir  HENRY  SETON- 
KARR,  M.P.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  R. 
CATON-WOODVILLE.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Sheppard.  —  THE  OLD  ROYAL 
PALACE  OF  WHITEHALL.  By  EDGAR 
SHEPPARD,  D.D.,  Sub-Dean  of  H.M. 
Chapels  Royal,  Sub-Almoner  to  the  King. 
With  6  Photogravure  Plates  and  33  other 
Illustrations.  Medium  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Smith. — CARTHAGE  AND  THE  CARTH- 
AGINIANS. By  R.  Bos  WORTH  SMITH,  M.A. 
With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Stephens.  —  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  H.  MORSE 
STEPHENS.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  185.  each. 

Sternberg1.  —  MY  EXPERIENCES  OF 
THE  BOER  WAR.  By  ADALBERT  COUNT 
STERNBERG.  With  Preface  by  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  F.  R.  HENDERSON.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Stubbs.—  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  DUBLIN.  By  J.  W.  STUBBS.  8vo., 

125.  6d. 


Stubbs.  —  HISTORICAL  INTRODUC- 
TIONS TO  THE  '  ROLLS  SERIES'.  By 
WILLIAM  STUBBS,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

Sutherland.  —  THE  HISTORY  OF  AUS- 
TRALIA AND  NEW  ZEALAND,  from  1606- 
1900.  By  ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND,  M.A. 
and  GEORGE  SUTHERLAND,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Taylor.— A  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF 
THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.  By  Colonel  MEA- 
DOWS TAYLOR,  C.S.I.  Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Thomson. — CHINA  AND  THE  POWERS  : 

a  Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of  1900.  By 
H.  C.  THOMSON.  With  2  Maps  and  29 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  105.  6d.  net. 

Todd. — PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES.  By 
ALPHEUS  TODD,  LL.D.  8vo.,  305.  net. 

Trevelyan. — THE  AMERICAN  REVO- 
LUTION. By  Sir  G.  O.  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 
Part  I.,  8vo.,  135.  6d.  net.  Part  II.,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  215.  net. 

Trevelyan. — ENGLAND  IN  THE  AGE 
OF  WYCLIFFE.  By  GEORGE  MACAULAY 
TREVELYAN.  8vo.,  155. 

Wakeman  and  Hassall. — ESSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY.  Edited  by 
HENRY  OFFLEY  WAKEMAN,  M.A.,  and 
ARTHUR  HASSALL,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Walpole  (Sir  SPENCER,   K.C.B.). 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM   THE 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR  IN  1815 

TO  1858.     6  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  65.  each. 

THE    HISTORY    OF     TWENTY-FIVE 

YEARS    (1856-1881).      Vols.   I.    and    II. 

8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

Willoughby. — POLITICAL   THEORIES 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.      By  WESTEL 
W.  WILLOUGHBY,  Ph.D.       Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Willson. — LEDGER  AND  SWORD;  or, 

The  Honourable  Company  of  Merchants  of 
England  Trading  to  the  East  Indies  (1599- 
1874).  By  BECKLES  WILLSON.  With 
numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  2 
vols.  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Wylie  (JAMES  HAMILTON,  M.A.). 
HISTORY     OF     ENGLAND      UNDER 
HENRY  IV.     4  vols.     Crown  8vo.     Vol. 
I.,  1399-1404,    105.  6d.     Vol.   II.,   1405- 
1406,  155.  (out  of  print).     Vol.  III.,  1407- 
1411,  155.     Vol.  IV.,  1411-1413,  215. 
THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE  TO  THE 
DBA  TH  OF  JOHN  Hus.    Cr.  8vo.,  65.  net. 
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Bacon. — THE  LETTERS  AND  LIFE  OF 
FRANCIS  BACON,  INCLUDING  ALL  HIS  OC- 
CASIONAL WORKS.  Edited  by  JAMES  SPED- 
DING.  7  vols.  8vo.,  £4.  45. 

Bagehot. — BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES. 
By  WALTER  BAGEHOT.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Bain. — AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  By  ALEX- 
ANDER BAIN,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Logic  and  English,  University  of  Aberdeen. 
With  Supplementary  Chapter.  8vo. 

[In  the  press. 

Blount.  —  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  SIR 
EDWARD  BLOUNT,  K.C.B.,  ETC.  Edited 
by  STUART  J.  REID.  With  3  Photogravure 
Plates.  8vo.,  105.  6d.  net. 

Bowen. — EDWARD  BOWEN:  A  ME- 
MOIR. By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  E.  BOWEN. 
With  Appendices,  3  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  2  other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  ias.  6d.  net. 

Carlyle. —  THOMAS  CARLYLE:  A  His- 
tory of  his  Life.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY 
FROUDE. 

1795-1835.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  75. 
1834-1881.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  75. 

Colville. — DUCHESS  SARAH:  being 
the  Social  History  of  the  Times  of  Sarah 
Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Com- 
piled and  arranged  by  one  of  her  descend- 
ants (Mrs.  ARTHUR  COLVILLE).  With 
numerous  Portraits. 

Crozier. — MY  INNER  LIFE  :  being  a 

Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Auto- 
biography. By  JOHN  BEATTIE  CROZIER, 
LL.D.  8vo.,  145. 

Dante. — THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF 
DANTE  ALLIGHIERI  :  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  '  Divina  Commedia '. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  HOGAN,  D.D.  With 
Portrait.  8vo.,  125.  6d. 

Danton. — LIFE  OF  DANTON.  By  A. 
H.  BEESLY.  With  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

De  Bode. —  THE  BARONESS  DE  BODE, 
1775-1803.  By  WILLIAM  S.  CHILDE-PEM- 
BERTON.  With  4  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
125.  6d.  net. 

Erasmus. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS. 
By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ERASMUS,  from 
his  Earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty-first  Year, 
arranged  in  Order  of  Time.  English 
Translations,  with  a  Commentary.  By 
FRANCIS  MORGAN  NICHOLS.  8vo.,  185.  net. 


Faraday. — FARADAY  AS  A  DIS- 
COVERER. By  JOHN  TYNDALL.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Fenelon  :  his  Friends  and  his 
Enemies,  1651-1715.  By  E.  K.  SANDERS. 
With  Portrait.  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

Fox. —  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OP 
CHARLES  JAMES  Fox.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  TREVELYAN,  Bart.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6rf. 

Froude. — MY  RELATIONS  WITH  CAR- 
LYLE. By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 
Together  with  a  Letter  from  the  late  Sir 
JAMES  STEPHEN,  Bart.,  K.C.S.I.,  dated 
December,  1886.  8vo.,  25  net. 

Grey.  —  MEMOIR  OF  SIR  GEORGE 
GREY,  BART.,  G.C.B.,  1799-1882.  By 
MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.  D.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  With  3  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Hamilton. — LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
HAMILTON.  By  R.  P.  GRAVES.  8vo.  3  vols. 
155.  each.  ADDENDUM.  8vo.,  6d.  sewed. 

Harrow   School   Register  (The), 

1801-1900.      Edited  by  M.   G.    DAUGLISH. 
8vo.      105.  net. 

Havelock. — MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  HENRY 
HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  JOHN  CLARK 
MARSHMAN.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Haweis. — MY  MUSICAL  LIFE.  By  the 
Rev.H.R.HAWEis.  With  Portrait  of  Richard 
Wagner  and  3  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Higgins. — THE  BERNARDS  OFABIVG- 
TON  AND  NETHER  Wi.\  CHENDON  :  A  Family 
History.  By  Mrs.  NAPIER  HIGGINS.  2 
Vols.  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Hiley.  —  MEMORIES  OF  HALF  A 
CENTURY.  By  RICHARD  W.  HILEY,  D  D., 
Vicar  of  Wighill,  near  Tadcaster,  Yorks. 
8vo.,  155. 

Hunter. — THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
WILSON  HUNTER,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
By  FRANCIS  HENRY  SKRINE,  F.S.S.  With 
6  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  4  other 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  165.  net. 

Jackson. — STONEWALL  JACKSON  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  By  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  F.  R.  HENDERSON.  With  2  Portraits  and 
33  Maps  and  Plans.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  16*.  net, 

Kielmansegge. — DIARY  OF  A  JOUR- 
NEY TO  ENGLAND  IN  THE   YEARS  1761- 
1762.      By    Count    FREDERICK    KIELMAN- 
SEGGE.   With  4  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. 
55.  net. 

Luther.  —  LIFE  OF  LUTHER.  By 
JULIUS  KOSTLIN.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d, 
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Macaulay. — THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
OF  LORD  MACAULAY.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 

Popular  Edition,    i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Student's  Edition     i  vol.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.,  125. 

' Edinburgh' Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.,6s.each. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  365. 

Marbot.  —  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE 
BARON  DE  MARBOT.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  75. 

Max  Miiller(F.) 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS   OF   THE 

RIGHT  HON.  FRIEDRICH  MAX  MULLER. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     With  Photogravure 

Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.     2  vols., 

8vo.,  325.  net. 
MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY:  a  Fragment. 

With  6  Portraits.     8vo.,  I2S.  6d. 
AULD  LANG  SYNE.     Second  Series. 

8vo.,  105.  6d. 
CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORKSHOP. 

Vol.11.  Biographical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,55. 

Morris.  —  THE   LIFE    OF    WILLIAM 

MORRIS.  By  J.  W.  MACKAIL.  With  2  Por- 
traits and  8  other  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW, 
etc.  2  vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  105.  net. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.    By 

A.  M.  F.,  Author  of  'Foreign  Courts  and 
Foreign  Homes'.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Paget. — MEMOIRS  AND  LETTERS  OF 
SIR  JAMES  PAGET.  Edited  by  STEPHEN 
PAGET,  one  of  his  sons.  With  Portrait. 
8vo.,  65.  net. 

Ramakr/sh/ia  :     His     LIFE     AND 

SAYINGS.  By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  MAX 
MULLER.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 
Rich. — MARY  RICH,  COUNTESS  OF 
WARWICK  (1625-1678)  :  Her  Family  and 
Friends.  By  C.  FELL  SMITH.  With  7 
Photogravure  Portraits  and  9  other  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo.,  gilt  top,  185.  net. 

Rochester,  and  other  Literary 
Rakes  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  with 
some  Account  of  their  Surroundings.  By 
the  Author  of  'The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,'  The  Life  of  a  Prig,'  etc.  With  15 
Portraits.  8vo.,  165. 

Romanes. — THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
OF  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES,  M.A.,  LL.D,t 
F.R.S.  Written  and  Edited  by  his  WIFE. 
With  Portrait  and  2  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
55.  net. 

RuSSell. SWALLOWFIELD     AND     ITS 

OWNERS.  By  CONSTANCE  LADY  RUSSELL, 
of  Swallowfield  Park.  With  15  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  36  other  Illustrations.  4to., 
gilt  edges,  425.  net. 


Seebohm. — THEOXFORD  REFORMERS 
—JOHN  COLET,  ERASMUS,  AND  THOMAS 
MORE  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  FREDERIC  SEEBOHM.  8vo.,  145. 

Shakespeare.  —  OUTLINES  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  By  J.  O.  HALLI- 
WELL-PHILLIPPS.  With  Illustrations  and 
Facsimiles.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo.,  215. 

Tales  of  my  Father.— By  A.  M.  F. 

Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Tallentyre. — THE    WOMEN  OF  THE. 

SALONS,  and  other  French  Portraits.  By 
S.  G.  TALLENTYRE.  With  n  Photogravure 
Portraits.  8vo.,  105.  6d.  net. 

Thomson. — EIGHTY  YEARS'  REMINIS- 
CENCES. By  Colonel  J.  ANSTRUTHER 
THOMSON.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Verney. — MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNE  Y 
FAMILY  DURING  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. Compiled  from  the  Papers  and 
Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon 
House,  Bucks.  By  FRANCES  PARTHENOPE 
VERNEY  and  MARGARET  M.  VERNEY. 
Abridged  and  cheaper  Edition.  With  24 
Portraits.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo. 

Victoria,    Queen,    1819-1901.      By 

RICHARD  R.  HOLMES,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
With  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  top,  55.  net. 

Walpole. — SOME  UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE.  Edited 
by  Sir  SPENCER  WALPOLE,  K.C.B.  With 
2  Portraits.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d.  net. 

Wellington. — LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
GLEIG,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Wilkins  (W.  H.). 

A  QUEEN  OF  TEARS  :  Caroline 
Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark  and  Princess 
of  England,  Sister  of  George  III.  With 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  365. 

THE    LOVE    OF    AN     UNCROWNED 

QUEEN:  Sophie  Dorothea,  Consort  of 
George  I.,  and  her  Correspondence  with 
Philip  Christopher,  Count  Konigsmarck. 
With  24  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  8vo., 
125.  6d.  net. 

CAROLINE  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS,  Queen- 
Consort  of  George  II.,  and  sometime 
Queen  Regent :  a  Study  of  Her  Life  and 
Time.  With  Frontispiece  and  other 
Illustrations,  8vo.,  125.  6</.  net. 
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Arnold. — SEAS  AND  LANDS.     By  Sir 

EDWIN    ARNOLD.       With    71    Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W.). 
EIGHT  YEARS  IN  CEYLON.     With  6 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
THE    RIFLE  AND    THE  HOUND   IN 
CEYLON.    With  6  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo.,  35. 6d. 

Ball  GOHN). 

THE  ALPINE  GUIDE.    Reconstructed 
and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
by  W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 
Vol.  I.,  THE  WESTERN  ALPS:  the  Alpine 
Region,   South   of  the   Rhone   Valley, 
from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the  Simplon 
Pass.    With  9  New  and  Revised  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.,  125.  net. 

HINTS  AND  NOTES,  PRACTICAL  AND 
SCIENTIFIC,  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  THE 
ALPS:  being  a  Revision  of  the  General 
Introduction  to  the  '  Alpine  Guide  '. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Bent. — THE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  MA- 
SHOX ALAND  :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  1891.  By  J.  THEODORE 
BENT.  With  117  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Brassey  (The  Late  Lady). 

A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  *  SUNBEAM  ' ;   OUR 

HOME   ON   THE    OCEAN  FOR    ELEVEN 

MONTHS. 

Cabinet  Edition.    With  Map  and  66  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  75.  6d. 

1  Silver  Library  '  Edition.    With  66  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.     With  60  Illustrations. 
4to.,  6d.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 

School  Edition.      With   37   Illustrations. 

Fcp.,  2s.  cloth,  or  35.  white  parchment. 

SUNSHINE  AND  STORM  IN  THE  EAST. 

Popular  Edition.     With  103  Illustrations. 

4to.,  6d.  sewed,   is.  cloth. 
IN  THE  TRADES,  THE  TROPICS,  AND 

THE  '  ROARING  FORTIES  '. 

Cabinet  Edition.    With  Map  and  220  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  75.  6d. 

Cockerell.— TRAVELS  IN  SOUTHERN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  LEVANT,  1810-1817.  By 
C.  R.  COCKERELL,  Architect,  R.A.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  SAMUEL  PEPYS  COCKERELL. 
With  Portrait.  8vo.,  105.  6d.  net. 

Fountain  (PAUL). 
THE  GREAT  DESERTS  AND  FORESTS 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA.    With  a  Preface  by 
W.  H.  HUDSON,  Author  of  The  Naturalist 
in  La  Plata,'  etc.     8vo.,  95.  6d.  net. 


Fountain  (PAUL). — continued. 

THE  GREAT  MOUNTAINS  AND 
FORESTS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA.  With 
Portrait  and  7  Illustrations.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 
net. 

THE  GREAT  NORTH  -  WEST  AND 
THE  GREAT  LAKE  REGION  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA.  8vo.,  los.  6d.  net. 

Froude  GAMES  A.). 

OCEANA  :  or  England  and  her  Col- 
onies. With  9  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,3S.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES  : 
or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9  Illustra^ 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  boards,  25.  6d.  cloth. 

Grove. — SEVENTY-ONE  DAYS'  CAMP- 
ING IN  MOROCCO.  By  Lady  GROVE.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait  and  32  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 

Haggard. — A  WINTER  PILGRIMAGE  : 

Being  an  Account  of  Travels  through 
Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
undertaken  in  the  year  1900.  By  H.  RIDER 
HAGGARD.  With  31  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs. 

Hardwick. — -AN  IVORY  TRADER  IN 

NORTH  KENIA  :  the  Record  of  an  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Country  North  of  Mount  Kenia 
in  East  Equatorial  Africa,  with  an  account 
of  the  Nomads  of  Galla-Land.  By  A. 
ARKELL-HARDWICK,  F.R.G.S.  With  23 
Illustrations  from  Photographs,  and  a  Map. 
8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

Howitt. —  VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE 
PLACES.  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  Scenes, 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 
With  80  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

SOUTH  AFRICA  AFTER  THE  WAR. 
With  17  Illustrations.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

WITH  THE  ROYAL  TOUR  :  a  Narra- 
tive of  the  Recent  Tour  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  through 
Greater  Britain.  With  16  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  *  ALERTE  ' :  the 
Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2  Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
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WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES  MEET:  a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak,  Gilgit, 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  a 
Map  and  54  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  '  FALCON'  ON  THE  BALTIC:  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen  in 
a  three-Tonner.  With  10  Full-page 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  1887  :  ' 
A  KAMBLE  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  By  J.  A. 
LEES  and  W.  J.  CLUTTERBUCK.    With  Map 
and  75  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Lynch.  —  ARMENIA  :  Travels  and 
Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  LYNCH.  With  197 
Illustrations  (some  in  tints)  reproduced 
from  Photographs  and  Sketches  by  the 
Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a  Bibliography, 
and  a  Map  of  Armenia  and  adjacent 
countries.  2  vols.  Medium  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
425.  net. 

Nansen. — THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF 
GREENLAND.  By  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN.  With 
143  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d. 

Rice. — OCCASIONAL  ESSAYS  ON  NA- 
TIVE SOUTH  INDIAN  LIFE.  By  STANLEY 
P.  RICE,  Indian  Civil  Service.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 

Smith. — CLIMBING   IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES.     By  W.  P.  HASKETT  SMITH.    Wkh 
Illustrations  and  Numerous  Plans. 
Part  I.  ENGLAND,     ibmo.,  35.  net. 
Part  II.   WALES  AND  IRELAND.     i6mo., 
35.  net. 


Spender. — Two    WINTERS   IN  NOR- 

WA  Y :  being  an  Account  of  Two  Holidays 
spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in  Sleigh  Driving, 
and  including  an  Expedition  to  the  Lapps. 
By  A.  EDMUND  SPENDER.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Stephen.  —  THE  PLAY-GROUND  OF 
EUROPE  (The  Alps).  By  Sir  LESLIE 
STEPHEN,  K.C.B.  With  4  Illustrations 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Stutfield  and  Collie. — CLIMBS  AND 
EXPLORATION  IN  THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES. 
By  HUGH  E.  M.  STUTFIELD  and  J.  NOR- 
MAN COLLIE,  F.R.S.  With  2  Maps,  24 
Full-page  Illustrations,  and  56  Half-page 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

Sverdrup.  —  NEW  LAND  :  being  a 
Record  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Fram  to  the 
Arctic  Regions,  1898-1902.  By  Captain 
OTTO  SVERDRUP.  With  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 

Three    in    Norway.      By  Two  of 

Them.  With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  2s.  boards,  25.  6d.  cloth. 

Tyndall.— (JOHN). 

THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS.    With 
61  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net. 

HOURS  OF  EXERCISE  IN  THE  ALPS. 
With  7  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  65.  6d.  net. 
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ARCHER  Y.  By  C.  J.  LONGMAN  and 
Col.  H.WALROND.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  LEGH,  Viscount  DILLON,  etc.  With 
2  Maps,  23  Plates  and  172  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


A  THLETICS.  By  MONTAGUE 
SHEARMAN.  With  Chapters  on  Athletics 
at  School  by  W.  BEACHER  THOMAS  ;  Ath- 
letic Sports  in  America  by  C.  H.  SHERRILL  ; 
a  Contribution  on  Paper-chasing  by  W.  RYE, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Sir  RICHARD  WEB- 
STER (Lord  ALVERSTONE).  With  12  Plates 
and  37  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo., 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,with  gilt  top,gs.net. 


BIG     GAME     SHOOTING.       By 

CLIVE  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 

Vol.  I.  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  SAMUEL  W. 
BAKER,  W.  C.  OSWELL,  F.  C.  SELOUS, 
etc.  With  20  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  HEBER 
PERCY,  Major  ALGERNON  C.  HEBER 
PERCY,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 
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BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  BROAD- 
FOOT,  R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
BOYD,  SYDENHAM  DIXON,  W.  J.  FORD,  etc. 
With  ii  Plates,  19  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
65.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


COURSING  AND  FALCONRY. 
By  HARDING  Cox,  CHARLES  RICHARDSON, 
and  the  Hon.  GERALD  LASCELLES.  With 
20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  STEEL  and 
the  Hon.  R.  H.  LYTTELTON.  With  Con- 
tributions by  ANDREW  LANG,  W.  G.  GRACE, 
F.  GALE,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  52  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


CYCLING.  By  the  EARL  OF  ALBE- 
MARLE  and  G.  LACY  HILLIER.  With  19 
Plates  and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  65.  net;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  95.  net. 


DANCING.  By  Mrs.  LILLY  GROVE. 
With  Contributions  by  Miss  MIDDLETON, 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  ARMYTAGE,  etc.  With 
Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full-page  Plates 
and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  gs.  net. 

DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  (Eighth) 
DUKE  of  BEAUFORT,  K.G.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  A.  E.  T.  WATSON  the  EARL  OF 
ONSLOW,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  54  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

FENCING,  BOXING,  AND 
WRESTLING.  By  WALTER  H.  POLLOCK, 
F.  C.  GROVE,  C.  PREVOST,  E.  B.  MITCHELL, 
and  WALTER  ARMSTRONG.  With  18  Plates 
and  24  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  gs.  net. 


FISHING.     By  H.  CHOLMONDELEY- 

PENNELL. 

Vol.  I.  SALMON  AND  TROUT.  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  FRANCIS,  Major 
JOHN  P.  TRAHERNE,  etc.  With  9  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  of  Tackle,  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

Vol.  II.  PIKE  AND  OTHER  COARSE 
FISH.  With  Contributions  by  the 
MARQUIS  OF  EXETER,  WILLIAM  SENIOR, 
G.  CHRISTOPHER  DAVIS,  etc.  With 
7  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  01 
Tackle,  etc.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 
I 

FOOTBALL.  HISTORY,  by  MON- 
TAGUE SHEARMAN  ;  THE  ASSOCIATION 
GAME,  by  W.  J.  OAKLEY  and  G.  O.  SMITH  ; 
THE  RUGBY  UNION  GAME,  by  FRANK 
MITCHELL.  With  other  Contributions  by 
R.  E.  MACNAGHTEN,  M.  C.  KEMP,  J.  E. 
VINCENT,  WALTER  CAMP  and  A.  SUTHER- 
LAND. With  19  Plates  and  35  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net  ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

GOLF.  By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON. 
With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
BALFOUR,  M.P.,  Sir  WALTER  SIMPSON,  Bart., 
ANDREW  LANG,  etc.  With  34  Plates  and  56 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the 
(Eighth)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and 
MOWBRAY  MORRIS.  With  Contributions  by 
the  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND  BERKSHIRE, 
Rev.  E.  W.  L.  DAVIES,  G.  H.  LONGMAN, 
etc.  With  5  Plates  and  54  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net  ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-DRIV- 
ING. By  ALFRED  C.  HARMSWORTH,  the 
MARQUIS  DE  CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT,  the 
Hon.  JOHN  SCOTT-MONTAGU,  R.  J.  ME- 
CREDY,  the  Hon.  C.  S.  ROLLS,  Sir  DAVID 
SALOMONS,  Bart.,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and 
136  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  gs.  net;  half-bound,  125.  net. 
A  Cloth  Box  for  use  when  Motoring,  25.  net. 
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MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T. 
DENT.  With  Contributions  by  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  BRYCE,  M.P.,  Sir  MARTIN  CONWAY, 
D.  W.  FRESHFIELD,  C.  E.  MATTHEWS,  etc. 
With  13  Plates  and  91  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

POETRY  OF  SPORT  (THE).— 
Selected  by  HEDLEY  PEEK.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by 
ANDREW  LANG,  and  a  Special  Preface  to 
the  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  by  A.  E.  T. 
WATSON.  With  32  Plates  and  74  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. By  the  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND 
BERKSHIRE,  W.  G.  CRAVEN,  the  Hon.  F. 
LAWLEY,  ARTHUR  COVENTRY,  and  A.  E.  T. 
WATSON.  With  Frontispiece  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
ROBERT  WEIR,  J.  MORAY  BROWN,  T.  F. 
DALE,  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  THE 
EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND  BERKSHIRE,  etc. 
With  18  Plates  and  41  Illusts.  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  ROWE  and 
C.  M.  PITMAN.  With  Chapters  on  Steering 
by  C.  P.  SEROCOLD  and  F.  C.  BEGG  ;  Met- 
ropolitan Rowing  by  S.  LE  BLANC  SMITH  ; 
and  on  PUNTING  by  P.  W.  SQUIRE.  With 
75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol.  I.  FIELD  AND  CpVERT.  By  LORD 
WALSINGHAM  and  Sir  RALPH  PAYNE- 
GALLWEY,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Hon.  GERALD  LASCELLES  and  A.  J. 
STUART-WORTLEY.  With  ii  Plates  and 
95  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo., 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
gs.  net. 

Vol.  II.  MOOR  AND  MARSH.  By 
LORD  WALSINGHAM  and  Sir  RALPH  PAYNE- 
GALLWEY,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
LORD  LOVAT  and  Lord  CHARLES  LENNOX 
KERR.  With  8  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


SEA  FISHING.  By  JOHN  BICKER- 
DYKE,  Sir  H.  W.  GORE-BOOTH,  ALFRED 
C.  HARMSWORTH,  and  W.  SENIOR.  With  22 
Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illusts.  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOG- 
GANING. By  J.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  C.  G. 
TEBBUTT,  T.  MAXWELL  WITHAM,  Rev. 
JOHN  KERR,  ORMOND  HAKE,  HENRY  A. 
BUCK,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  272  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


SWIMMING.  By  ARCHIBALD  SIN- 
CLAIR and  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Hon.  Sees,  of  the 
Life-Saving  Society.  With  13  Plates  and  112 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


TENNIS,  LA  WN  TENNIS, 
RACKETS  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  HEATHCOTE,  E.  O.  PLEYDELL-BOU- 
VERiE,andA.C.AiNGER.  With  Contributions 
by  the  Hon.  A.  LYTTELTON,  W.  C.  MAR- 
SHALL,  Miss  L.  DOD,  etc.  With  14  Plates  and 
65  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
gs.  net. 

YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.  CRUISING,  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  YACHTS,  YACHT  RACING 
RULES,  FITTING-OUT,  etc.  By  Sir 
EDWARD  SULLIVAN,  Bart.,  THE  EARL  OF 
PEMBROKE,  LORD  BRASSEY,  K.C.B.,  C. 
E.  SETH-SMITH,  C.B.,  G.  L.  WATSON,  R. 
T.  PRITCHETT,  E.  F.  KNIGHT,  etc.  With 
21  Plates  and  g3  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

Vol.  II.  YACHT  CLUBS,  YACHT- 
ING  IN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
COLONIES,  YACHT  RACING,  etc. 
By  R.  T.  PRITCHETT,  THE  MARQUIS  OF 

DUFFERIN  AND  AVA,  K.P.,  THE    EARL   OF 

ONSLOW,  JAMES  MCFERRAN,  etc.  With 
35  Plates  and  160  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gs.  net;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 
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Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 
Crown  8vo.,  price  55.  each  Volume,  cloth. 
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THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  His- 
tory, by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  STUART-WORTLEY  ; 
Cookery,  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY.  With 
ii  Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  GRO  USE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Re-.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  STUART-WORTLEY;  Cookery,  by 
GEORGE  SAINTSBURY.  With  13  Illustrations 
and  various  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  STUART-WORTLEY  ;  Cookery,  by 
ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND.  With  10  Illus- 
trations and  various  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.,  55. 

THE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  GERALD  LASCELLES  ;  Coursing, 
by  CHARLES  RICHARDSON  ;  Hunting,  by  J. 
S.  GIBBONS  and  G.  H.  LONGMAN;  Cookery, 
by  Col.  KENNEY  HERBERT.  With  9 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  RABBIT.  By  JAMES  EDMUND 
HARTING.  Cookery,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES 
SHAND.  With  10  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 


SNIPE  AND  WOODCOCK.  By 
L.  H.  DE  VISME  SHAW.  With  Chapters  on 
Snipe  and  Woodcock  in  Ireland  by  RICHARD 
J.  USSHER.  Cookery,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES 
SHAND.  With  8  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

RED  DEER. — Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  Deer  Stalk- 
ing, by  CAMERON  OF  LOCHIEL  ;  Stag 
Hunting,  by  Viscount  EBRINGTON  ; 
Cookery,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 
With  10  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  SALMON.    By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 

GATHORNE-HARDY.  With  Chapters  on  the 
Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  CLAUD  DOUGLAS 
PENNANT;  Cookery,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES 
SHAND.  With  8  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

THE  TROUT.  By  the  MARQUESS 
OF  GRANBY.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  CUSTANCE  ;  and 
Cookery,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 
With  12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.  By  WILLIAM 
SENIOR  ('  Redspinner,'  Editor  of  the 
4  Field ').  With  Chapters  by  JOHN  BICKER- 
DYKE  and  W.  H.  POPE  ;  Cookery,  by 
ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND.  With  12  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Alverstone   and  Alcock. — SURREY 

CRICKET:  its  History  and  Associations. 
Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  ALVER- 
STONE, L.C.J.,  President,  and  C.W.  ALCOCK, 
Secretary,  of  the  Surrey  County  Cricket 
Club.  With  48  Illustrations.  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Bickerdyke. — DA  YS  OF  MY  LIFE  ON 

WATER,  FRESH  AND  SALT;  and  other 
Papers.  By  JOHN  BICKERDYKE.  With 
Photo-etching  Frontispiece  and  8  Full-page 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Blackburne.  —  MR.    BLACKBURNE  s 

GAMES  AT  CHESS.  Selected,  Annotated 
and  Arranged  by  Himself.  Edited,  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch  and  a  brief  History  of 
Blindfold  Chess,  by  P.  ANDERSON  GRAHAM. 
With  Portrait  of  Mr.  Blackburne.  8vo., 
75.  6ti.  net. 


Ellis. — CHESS  SPARKS  ;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  ELLIS,  M.  A.  8vo.,  45.  6d 

Ford. — THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  ARCHERY.  By  HORACE  FORD.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-written 
by  W.  BUTT,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  C. 
J.  LONGMAN,  M.A.  8vo.,  145. 

Francis. — A  BOOK  ON  ANGLING  :  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Sal- 
mon Flies.  By  FRANCIS  FRANCIS.  With  Por- 
trait and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo.,  155. 

Fremantle.  —  THE  BOOK  OF  THE 
RIFLE.  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  FREMANTLE, 
V.D.,  Major,  ist  Bucks  V.R.C.  With  54 
Plates  and  107  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  8vq., 
125.  6d.  net. 
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Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  RALPH,  Bart.). 
THE    CROSS-BOW  :     Mediaeval    and 
Modern  ;     Military    and    Sporting  ;     its 


Gathorne  -  Hardy.  —  AUTUMNS    IN 

ARGYLESHIRE  WITH  ROD  AND  GUN.  By 
the  Hon.  A.  E.  GATHORNE-HARDY.  With 
8  Illustrations  by  ARCHIBALD  THORBURN. 
8vo.,  65.  net. 

Graham. — COUNTRY  PASTIMES  FOR 
BOYS.  By  P.  ANDERSON  GRAHAM.  With 
252  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and 
Photographs.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Hutchinson. — THE  BOOK  OF  GOLF 
AND  GOLFERS.  By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHIN- 
SON. With  71  Portraits  from  Photographs. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  75.  6d.  net. 

Lang. — ANGLING     SKETCHES.       By 

ANDREW  LANG.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Lillie. — CROQUET  UP  TO  DATE.  Con- 
taining the  Ideas  and  Teachings  of  the 
Leading  Players  and  Champions.  By  AR- 
THUR LILLIE.  With  19  Illustrations  (15 
Portraits),  and  numerous  Diagrams.  8vo., 
los.  6d.  net. 

Longman. — CHESS  OPENINGS.  By 
FREDERICK  W.  LONGMAN.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Mackenzie. — NOTES  FOR  HUNTING 
MEN.  By  Captain  CORTLANDT  GORDON 
MACKENZIE.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Madden. — THE  DIARY  OF  MASTER 
WILLIAM  SILENCE  :  a  Study  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  H.  MADDEN,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  i6s. 

Maskelyne. — SHARPS  AND  FLATS  :  a 

Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  oi 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill.  By 
JOHN  NEVIL  MASKELYNE,  of  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  With  62  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Millais  OOHN  GUILLE). 

THE  WILD-FOWLER  IN  SCOTLAND. 
With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  by 
Sir  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  Bart.,  P.R.A.,  8  Photo- 
gravure Plates,  2  Coloured  Plates  and  50 
Illustrations  from  the  Author's  Drawings 
and  from  Photographs.  Royal  4to.,  gilt 
top,  305.  net. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  SURFACE -FEEDING  DUCKS. 
With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Plates  (41 
in  Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
ARCHIBALD  THORBURN,  and  from  Photo- 
graphs. Royal  4to.,cloth,gilt  top,  £6  6s.net. 

Modern  Bridge.— By 'Slam'.  With 

a  Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bridge,  as  adopted 
by  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  i8mo., 
gilt  edges,  35.  6d.  net. 

Park.— THE  GAME  OF  GOLF.  By 
WILLIAM  PARK,  Jun.,  Champion  Golfer, 
1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and  26  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 


Construction,  History  and  Management, 
with  a  Treatise  on  the  Balista  and  Cata- 
pult of  the  Ancients.  With  220  Illustra- 
tions. Royal  410.,  £3  35.  net. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS  (First 
Series).  On  the  Choice  and  use  of  a  Gun. 
With  41  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

LETTERS  TO  Yo UNG  StfooTExs(Second 
Series).  On  the  Production,  Preservation, 
and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Direction^ 
in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and  Breaking- 
in  Retrievers.  With  Portrait  and  103 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  125.  6d. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS. 
(Third  Series.)  Comprising  a  Short 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  the  British 
Islands,  with  complete  directions  in 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  i Ss. 

Pole. — THE  THEORY  OF  THE  MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC  GAME  OF  WHIST.  By  WILLIAM 
POLE,  F.R.S.  Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 

Proctor. — How    TO   PLAY    WHIST: 

WITH     THE     LAWS     AND     ETIQUETTE     OF 

WHIST.  By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR.  Crown 
8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Ronalds. — THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTO- 
MOLOGY. By  ALFRED  RONALDS.  With  20 
coloured  Plates.  8vo.,  145. 

Somerville. — SLIPPER'S  A  B  C  OF 
FOX-HUNTING.  By  E.  CE.  SOMERVILLE, 
M.F.H.,  Joint  Author  of  '  Some  Experiences 
of  an  Irish  R.M.,'  etc.  With  Illustrations 
in  Colour  by  the  Author.  410.,  boards, 
105.  6d.  net. 

Thomas-Stanford.  —  A   RIVER    OF 

NORWAY:  being  the  Notes  and  Reflections 
of  an  Angler.  By  CHARLES  THOMAS- 
STANFORD.  With  10  Photogravure  Plates, 
i  Map  and  i  Plan.  8vo.,  95.  net. 

Thompson,  Cannan  and  Doneraile. 

—COMBINED  HAND -IN -HAND  FIGUKK 
SKATING.  By  NORCLIFFE  G.  THOMPSON, 
F.  LAURA  CANNAN  and  VISCOUNT  DONE- 
RAILE, Members  of  the  Skating  Club. 
i6mo. 

Warner. — CRICKET     ACROSS      THE 

SEAS  :  being  an  Account  of  the  Tour  of 
Lord  Hawke's  Team  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  By  P.  F.  WARNER  With  32 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown 
8vo.,  55.  net, 
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Abbott. — THE  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC. 
By  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D.     i2mo.,  35. 

Aristotle. 

THE  ETHICS:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  ALEXAN- 
DER GRANT,  Bart.  2  vols.  8vo.,  325. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARISTOTLE'S 
ETHICS.  Books  I. -IV.  (BookX.  c.vi.-ix. 
in  an  Appendix).  With  a  continuous 
Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
MOORE,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Bacon  (FRANCIS). 

COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
ELLIS,  JAMES  SPEDDING  and  D.  D. 
HEATH.  7  vols.  8vo.,  £3  135.  6d. 

LETTERS  AND  LIFE,  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  JAMES 
SPEDDING.  7  vols.  8vo.,  ^4  45. 

THE  ESSAYS:  with  Annotations.  By 
RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

THE  ESSAYS:  with  Notes.  By  F. 
STORR  and  C.  H.  GIBSON.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  ESSAYS:  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  ABBOTT,  D.D. 
2  Vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,6s.  The  Text  and  Index 
only,  without  Introduction  and  Notes,  in 
One  Volume.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6<f. 

Bain  (ALEXANDER). 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE  :  a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Or  separately, 
Part  I.  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  HISTORY   OF 

PHILOSOPHY.     Crown  8vo.,  65.  6d. 
Part  1 1 .  THEORY  OF  E  THICS  AND  E  THICAL 
SYSTEMS.     Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

LOGIC.  Part  I.  DEDUCTION.  Cr.  8vo., 
45.  Part  II.  INDUCTION.  Cr.  8vo.,  65.  6d. 

THE  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT. 
8vo.,  155. 

THE  EMOTIONS  AND  THE  WILL 
8vo.,  15$. 

PRACTICAL  ESSAYS.    Cr.  Svo.,  2s. 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  LEADING  PHILO- 
SOPHICAL TOPICS.  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 


Baldwin. — A  COLLEGE  MANUAL  OF 
RHETORIC.  By  CHARLES  SEARS  BALDWIN. 
A.M.,  Ph.D.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 


Brooks. — THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MIND  : 

being  an  Examination  into  the  Nature  of 
the  First  Division  of  the  Elementary  Sub- 
stances of  Life.  By  H.  JAMYN  BROOKS. 
8vo.,  105.  6d.  net. 


Enough. — THE  STUDY  OF  MENTAL 
SCIENCE:  Five  Lectures  on  the  Uses  and 
Characteristics  of  Logic  and  Psychology. 
By  J.  BROUGH,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo,  25.  net. 


Crozier  (JOHN  BEATTIE). 

CIVILISATION  AND  PROGRESS  :  being 
the  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Political, 
Religious  and  Social  Philosophy.  8vo.,i4S. 

HISTORY  OF  INTELLECTUAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT:  on  the  Lines  of  Modern  Evolution. 

Vol.  I.     8vo.,  145. 

Vol.  II.     (In  preparation.) 

Vol.  III.     8vo.,  105.  6d. 


Fite. — AN  INTRODUCTORY  STUDY  OF 
ETHICS.  By  WARNER  FITE.  Cr.  8vo.,  65.  6d. 


Green  (THOMAS  HILL). — THE  WORKS 
OF.     Edited  by  R.  L.  NETTLESHIP. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works.  Svo. 
165.  each. 

Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to  the 
three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.  Svo.,  215. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  o* 
POLITICAL  OBLIGATION.  With  Preface 
by  BERNARD  BOSANQUET.  Svo.,  55. 


Gurnhill. — THE  MORALS  OF  SUICIDE. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  GUUNHILL,  E.A.  Vol.  L, 
Crown  Svo.,  y.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Crown  8voM 
55.  net. 
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Hodgson  (SHADWORTH  H.). 
TIME  AND  SPACE:  A  Metaphysical 

Essay.     8vo.,  165. 
THE    THEORY    OF    PRACTICE:     an 

Ethical  Inquiry.     2  vols.     8vo.,  245. 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  REFLECTION. 

2  Vols.       8VO.,  215. 

THE  METAPHYSIC  OF  EXPERIENCE. 
Book  I.  General  Analysis  of  Experience  ; 
Book  II.  Positive  Science;  Book  III. 
Ana  ysis  of  Conscious  Action  ;  Book  IV. 
The  Real  Universe.  4  vols.  8vo.,  365.  net. 

Hume. — THE  PHILOSOPHICA L  WORKS 
OF  DAVID  HUME.  Edited  by  T.  H.  GREEN 
and  T.  H.  GROSE.  4  vols.  8vo.,  285.  Or 
separately,  ESSAYS.  2  vols.  145.  TREATISE 
OF  HUMAN  NATURE.  2  vols.  145. 

James  (WILLIAM,  M.D.,  LL.D.). 
THE  WILL  TO  BELIEVE,  and  Other 
Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy.      Crown  j 
8vo.,  75.  6d. 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  Ex-  \ 
PBRIBNCB  :   a  Study  in  Human  Nature. 
Being  the  Gifford  Lectures   on  Natural 
Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  1901- 
1902.     8vo.,  i2s.  net. 

TALKS  TO  TEACHERS  ON  PSYCHO- 
LOGY, AND  TO  STUDENTS  ON  SOME  OF 
LIFE'S  IDEALS.  Crown  8vo. ,  45.  6d. 

Justinian. — THE      INSTITUTES      OF  \ 

JUSTINIAN  :   Latin   Text,   chiefly    that    of  j 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, Notes,  and  Summary.     By  THOMAS 
C.  SANDARS,  M.A.     8vo.,  185. 

Kant  (IMMANUEL). 

CRITIQUE   OF   PRACTICAL   REASON,  \ 
AND  OTHER  WORKS  ON  THE  'DIEORY  OP  \ 
ETHICS.     Translated  by  T.  K.  ABBOTT, 
B.D.     With  Memoir.     8vo.,  125.  6d. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  '' 
METAPHYSIC  OF  ETHICS.     Translated  by 
T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D.     Crown  8vo,  35. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC,  AND  HIS 
ESSAY  ON  THE  MISTAKEN  SUBTILTY  OF 
THE  FOUR  FIGURES.  Translated  by  T. 
K.  ABBOTT.  8vo.,  65 

Kelly. — GOVERNMENT  OR  HUMAN 
EVOLUTION.  By  EDMOND  KELLY,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  Vol.  I.  Justice.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 
net.  Vol.  II.  Collectivism  and  Individualism. 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d.  net. 

K  i  1 1  i  c  k. — HANDBOOK  TO  MILL'S 
SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  B*y  Rev.  A.  H. 
KILLICK,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Ladd  (GEORGE  TRUMBULL). 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  CONDUCT:  a  Treatise 
of  the  Facts,  Principles  and  Ideals  of 
Ethics.  8vo.,  215. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 8vo.,  215. 

OUTLINES  OP  DESCRIPTIVE  PSYCHO- 
LOGY: a  Text-Book  of  Mental  Science  for 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools.  8vo.,  125. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 8VO.,  125. 

PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  Cr.  8vo., 
55.  6d. 

Lecky(WiLLiAM  EDWARD  HARTPOLE). 

THE  MAP  OF  LIFE  :  Conduct  and 
Character.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS 
FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CHARLEMAGNE.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo. ,  105.  net. 

A  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  ETHICS  : 
being  the  First  Chapter  of  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky's  '  History  of  European  Morals '. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
W.  A.  HIRST.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  INFLU- 
ENCE OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  RATIONALISM 
IN  EUROPE.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  net. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  365. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  net. 

Lutoslawski. — THE  ORIGIN  AND 
GROWTH  OF  PLATO'S  LOGIC.  With  an 
Account  of  Plato's  Style  and  of  the  Chrono- 
logy of  his  Writings.  By  WINCENTY 
LUTOSLAWSKI.  8vo.,  215. 

Max  Miiller  (F.). 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT.   Svo.,  215. 

THE  Six  SYSTEMS  OF  INDIAN  PHIL- 
OSOPHY. Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  VEDA  NT  A 
PHILOSOPHY.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Mill  (JOHN  STUART). 
A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
ON  LIBERTY.     Crown  8vo.,  15.  \d. 
CONSIDERATIONS   ON  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GOVERNMENT.     Crown  8vo.,  25. 
UTILITARIANISM.     8vo.,  25.  6d. 
EXAMINATION    OF    SIR      WILLIAM 

HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY.    8vo.,  165. 
NATURE,  THE  UTILITY  OF  RELIGION, 
THEISM.     Three  Essays.     8yo.,  55, 
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Mo  nek. — AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
LOGIC.  By  WILLIAM  HENRY  S.  MONCK, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Myers. — HUMAN  PERSONALITY  AND 
ITS  SURVIVAL  OF  BODILY  DEATH.  By 
FREDERIC  W.  H.  MYERS.  2  vols.  8vo., 
425.  net. 

Pierce. — STUDIES  IN  AUDITORY  AND 
VISUAL  SPACE  PERCEPTION:  Essays  on 
Experimental  Psychology.  By  A.  H. 
PIERCE.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  6d.  net. 

Richmond. — THE  MIND  OF  A  CHILD. 

By  ENNIS  RICHMOND.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d.  net. 

Romanes. — MIND  AND  MOTION  AND 
MONISM.  By  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES, 
Cr.  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Sully  (JAMES). 

AN  ESSAY  ON  LAUGHTER  :  its 
Forms,  its  Cause,  its  Development  and 
its  Value.  8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

THE  HUMAN  MIND  :  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology.  2  vols.  8vo.,  215. 

OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  Crown 
8vo.,  95. 

THE  TEACHER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  PSY- 
CHOLOGY. Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 

STUDIES  OF  CHILDHOOD.  8vo., 
i2s.  6d.  net. 

CHILDREN'S  WAYS:  being  Selections 
from  the  Author's  '  Studies  of  Childhood  '. 
With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Sutherland.  —  THE  ORIGIN  AND 
GROWTH  OF  THE  MORAL  INSTINCT.  By 
ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND,  M.A.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  285. 

Swinburne.  —  PICTURE  LOGIC  :  an 
Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  ALFRED  JAMES  SWINBURNE, 
M.A.  Wiih  23  Woodcuts.  Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 


Thomas.  —  INTUITIVE  SUGGES  TION. 
By  J.  W.  THOMAS,  Author  of  Spiritual  Law 
in  the  Natural  World,'  etc.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d.  net. 

Webb. — THE  VEIL  OF  Is  is  :  a  Series 
of  Essays  on  Idealism.  By  THOMAS  E. 
WEBB,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 

Weber. — HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
By  ALFRED  WEBER,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasburg.  Translated  by  FRANK 
THILLY,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  165. 

Whately  (Archbishop). 
BACON'S  ESSAYS.  With  Annotations, 
8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 

.  Cr.  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

OF  RHETORIC.     Cr.  8vo., 
45.  6d. 

Zeller  (Dr.  EDWARD). 

THE  STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  AND 
SCEPTICS.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
REICHEL,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  155. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OP 
GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  Translated  by 
SARAH  F.  ALLEYNE  and  EVELYN  ABBOTT, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

PLATO  AND  THE  OLDER  ACADEMY. 
Translated  by  SARAH  F.  ALLEYNE  and 
ALFRED  GOODWIN,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.,  185. 

SOCRATES  AND  THE  SOCRATIC 
SCHOOLS.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O. 
J.  REICHEL,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

ARISTOTLE  AND  THE  EARLIER  PERI- 
PATETICS. Translated  by  B.  F.  C.  Cos- 
TELLOE,  M.A.,  and  J.  H.  MUIRHEAD. 
M.A.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  245. 


STONYHURST  PHILOSOPHICAL   SERIES. 


A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
By  C.  S.  DEVAS,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 
By  JOHN  RICKABY,  S.J.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

GENERAL   METAPHYSICS.      By   JOHN 
RICKABY,  S.J.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

LOGIC.     By  RICHARD  F.  CLARKE,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  (ETHICS  AND 
NATURAL  LAW}.  By  JOSEPH  RICKABY,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  By  BERNARD 
BOEDDER,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6<t. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  MICHAEL  MAKER, 
S.J.,  D.Litt.,  M.A.  (Lond.).  Cr.  8vo.,  65.  6d 
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History  and  Science  of  Language,  &e. 


Davidson. — LEADING  AND  IMPORT- 
ANT ENGLISH  WORDS  :  Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified. By  WILLIAM  L.  DAVIDSON, 
M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Graham.  —  ENGLISH  SYNONYMS, 
Classified  and  Explained :  with  Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  GRAHAM.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Max  Miiller  (F.). 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE.    2  vol s . 

Crown  8vo.,  105. 
BIOGRAPHIES  OP    WORDS,  AND  THE 

HOME  OF  THE  ARYAS.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Max  Muller  (fry—continued. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORKSHO^. 
Vol.  III.  ESSAYS  ON  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

LAST  ESSAYS.  First  Series.  Essays 
on  Language,  Folk-lore  and  other  Sub- 
jects. Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Roget. — THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  PETER  MARK  ROGET,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  full  Index.  Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 


Political  Economy,  Economics,  &c. 


;acy. — FREE   TRADE,  PROTECTION, 
DUMPING,  BOUNTIES  AND  PREFERENTIAL 

TARIFFS.      By  HENRY  A.  AGACY.      8vo., 

2S.  6d.  net. 

Ashley  (W.J.). 

ENGLISH  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  AND 
THEORY.  Crown  8vo.,  Part  I.,  55.  Part 
II.,  105.  6d. 

SURVEYS,  HISTORIC  AND  ECONOMIC. 
Crown  8vo.,  95.  net. 

THE  ADJUSTMENT   OF    WAGES  :    a 

Study  on  the  Coal  and  Iron  Industries  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
With  4  Maps.  8vo.,  I2S.  6d.  net. 
BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  :  a  Series  of 
General  Reviews  for  Business  Men  and 
Students.  By  various  Authors.  Edited  by 
W.  J.  ASHLEY.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  6d.  net. 

Bagehot. — ECONOMIC  STUDIES.  By 
WALTER  BAGEHOT.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Balfour. — ECONOMIC  NOTES  ON  IN- 
SULAR FREE  TRADE.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR,  M.P.  8vo., 
sewed,  is.  net ;  cloth,  is.  6rf.  net. 

Barnett. — PRACTICABLE  SOCIALISM: 
Essays  on  Social  Reform.  By  SAMUEL  A. 
and  HENRIETTA  BARNETT.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Devas. — A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.  By  C.  S.  DEVAS,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo., 
75.  6d.  (Stonyhurst  Philosophical  Series.) 

Dewey. — FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  By  DAVIS  RICH  DEWEY. 
Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 

Leslie. — ESSAYS  ON  POLITICAL  ECO- 
NOMY. By  T.  E.  CLIFFE  LESLIE,  Hon. 
LL.D.,  Dubl.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Macleod  (HENRY  DUNNING). 
BIMETALLISM.     8vo.,  55.  net. 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING.     Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Macleod  (HENRY  DUNNING) — cont. 
THE    THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 

BANKING.  Vol.  I.  8vo.,  i2s.  Vol.  II.  145. 
THE    THEORY  OF    CREDIT.       8vo. 

In   i   Vol.,  305.  net;    or  separately,  Vol. 

I.,   IDS.  net.     Vol.  II.,  Part  L,  IDS.  net. 

Vol  II.,  Part  II.  IDS.  net. 
INDIAN  CURRENCY.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

Mill. — POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 
JOHN  STUART  MILL.  Popular  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.,3s.6rf.  Library  Edition,  avols.  8vo.,3os. 

Mulhall. — INDUSTRIES  AND  WEALTH 
OF  NATIONS.  By  MICHAEL  G.  MULHALL, 
F.S.S.  With  32  Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo.,  8s.  6d. 

Sturgis.  —  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  s 
PAMPHLET:  a  Study  and  Some  Thoughts. 
By  JULIAN  STURGIS.  8vo.,  is.  net. 

Symes.  —  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  :  a 
Short  Text-book  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  for  Solution,  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading,  and  a  Supple- 
mentary Chapter  on  Socialism.  By  J.  E. 
SYMES,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

Toynbee. — LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION  OF  THE  18rn  CEN- 
TURY IN  ENGLAND.  By  ARNOLD  TOYNBEE. 
8vo.,  i  os.  6d. 

Webb.  — LONDON  EDUCATION.  By 
SIDNEY  WEBB.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d.  net. 

Webb  (SIDNEY  and  BEATRICE). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  TRADE  UNIONISM. 

With  Map  and  Bibliography.    8vo.,  75.  6d. 

net. 
INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY:  a  Study 

in  Trade  Unionism.    2  vols.  8vo.,  i2s.  net. 
PROBLEMS  ^OF  MODERN  INDUSTRY. 

8vo.,  55.  net. 
Tin-:  HISTORY  OF  LIOTOR  LICE. 

IN  ENGLAND,  PRINCIPALLY  FKOM  17* 

1830.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 
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Evolution,   Anthropology,  &e. 


Annandale  and  Robinson. — FAS- 
CICULI MALAYENSES  :  Anthropological  and 
Zoological  Results  of  an  Expedition  to 
Perak  and  the  Siamese  Malay  States, 
1901-2.  Undertaken  by  NELSON  ANNAN- 
PAT.!,  and  HERBERT  C.  ROBINSON.  With 
Plates  and  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  AN- 
,  Part  I.  410.,  155.  net. 
,  Part  I.  410.,  305.  net.  Part  II., 
4to.,  2os.  net. 

Avebury. — THE  ORIGIN  OF  CIVILISA- 
TION, and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY.  With 
6  Plates  and  20  Illustrations.  8vo.,  185. 

Clodd  (EDWARD). 

THE  STORY  OF  CREATION:  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

A  PRIMER  OF  EVOLUTION:  being  a 
Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  '  The  Story 
of  Creation '.  With  Illustrations.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Doubts  about  Darwinism.     By  a 

SEMI-DARWINIAN.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Keller. — QUERIES  IN  ETHNOGRAPHY. 
By  ALBERT  GALLOWAY  KELLER,  Ph.D. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  net. 


Lang     and     Atkinson.  --  SOCIAL 

ORIGINS.  By  ANDREW  LANG,  M.A.,  LL.D. ; 
and  PRIMAL  LAW.  By  J.  J.  ATKINSON. 
8vo.,  i  os.  6d.  net. 

Packard. — LAMARCK,  THE  FOUNDER 
OF  EVOLUTION:  his  Life  and  Work,  with 
Translations  of  his  Writings  on  Organic 
Evolution.  By  ALPHEUS  S.  PACKARD, 
M.D.,  LL.D.  With  10  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  95.  net. 

Romanes   (GEORGE    JOHN). 
ESSAYS.    Ed.  by  C.  LLOYD  MORGAN. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF    WEISMANN- 

ISM.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
DARWIN,  AND  AFTER  DARWIN:  an 
Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a 
Discussion  on  Post- Darwinian  Questions. 
Part  I.  THE  DARWINIAN  THEORY.     With 

Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 
Part   II.    POST-DARWINIAN   QUESTIONS: 

Heredity  and  Utility.     With  Portrait  of 

the  Author  and  5  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 

105.  6d. 
Part    III.      Post-Darwinian     Questions : 

Isolation  and  Physiological  Selection. 

Crown  8vo.,  55. 


The  Science  of 

Balfour.  --  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
BELIEF;  being  Notes  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR.  Cr.  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Baring-Gould. — THE  ORIGIN  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  BARING-GOULD.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Campbell. — RELIGION  IN  GREEK  LI- 
TERATURE. By  the  Rev.  LEWIS  CAMPBELL, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.,  155. 

James. — THE  VARIETIES  OF  RE- 
LIGIOUS EXPERIENCE  :  a  Study  in  Human 
Nature.  Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  on 
Natural  Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in 
1901-1902.  By  WILLIAM  JAMES,  LL.D., 
etc.  8vo.,  i2s.  net. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 

MAGIC  AND  RELIGION.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 
CUSTOM   AND    MYTH  :     Studies    of 
Early    Usage     and      Belief.       With     15 
Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

MYTH>  RITUAL,  AND  RELIGION.     2 
vols.     Crown  8vo.,  75. 


Religion,  &e. 

Lang  (ANDREW) — continued. 

MODERN  MYTHOLOGY  :  a  Reply  t° 
Professor  Max  Muller.  8vo.,  gs. 

THE  MA  KING  OF  REL  IGION.  C r.  8 vo. , 
55.  net. 

Max  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 

THE    SlLESIAN   HORSEHERD     ('  DAS 

PFERDEBURLA  ') :  Questions  of  the  Hour 
answered  by  F.  MAX  MULLER.  With  a 
Preface  by  J.  ESTLIN  CARPENTER.  Crown 
8vo.,  55. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORKSHOP. 
Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and  Folk- 
lore. Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  Six  SYSTEMS  OF  INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
MYTHOLOGY.  2  vols.  8vo.,  325. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  RELI- 
GION^ as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of 
India.  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  delivered 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1878.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 
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The  Science  of  Religion,  &e.— continued. 
Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)—    Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.; 

continued.  continued. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
RELIGION  :  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  tl  e 
Royal  Institution.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1888.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

PHYSICAL  RELIGION.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1890.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELIGION.     The 

Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1891.     Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

THEOSOPHY,  OR  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RE- 
LIGION. The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1892. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 


THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

LAST  ESSAYS.  Second  Series — 
Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Oakesmith.  —  THE  RELIGION  OF 
PLUTARCH:  a  Pagan  Creed  of  Apostolic 
Times.  An  Essay.  By  JOHN  OAKESMITH, 
D.Litt.,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Wood-Martin  (W.  G.). 

TRACES  OF  THE  ELDER  FAITHS  OF 
IRELAND  :  a  Folk-lore  Sketch.  A  Hand- 
book of  Irish  Pre-Christian  Traditions. 
With  192  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo., 
305.  net. 

PAGAN  IRELAND  :  an  Archaeological 
Sketch.  A  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  Antiquities.  With  512  Illus- 
trations. 8vo.,  155. 


Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &c. 


Abbott.  —  HELLENICA.  A  Collection 
of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  EVELYN 
ABBOTT,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 


^schylus.  —  EUMENIDES  OF 

LUS.     With   Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  DAVIES.     8vo.,  js. 

Aristophanes.  —  THE  ACHARNIANS 
OF  ARISTOPHANES,  translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  R.Y.  TYRRELL.  Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Becker  (W.  A.),  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  METCALFE,  B.D. 

GALLUS  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex- 
cursuses. With  26  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

CHARICLES  :  or,  Illustrations  ot  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With  26 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Campbell.  —  RELIGION  IN  GREEK  LI- 
TERATURE. By  the  Rev.  LEWIS  CAMPBELL, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek, 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  8vo.,  155. 

Cicero.  —  CICERO  s  CORRESPONDENCE. 
By  R.  Y.  TYRRELL.  Vols.  L,  II.,  III.,  8vo., 
each  125.  Vol.  IV.,  155.  Vol.  V.,  145. 
Vol.  VI.,  125.  Vol.  VII.  Index,  7s.  6d. 


Harvard    Studies    in     Classical 

Philology.  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard  University. 
Vols.  XL,  1900;  XIL,  1901;  XIII.,  1902; 
XIV.,  1903.  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net  each. 

Hime. — Luc  IAN,  THE  SYRIAN  SA- 
TIRIST. By  Lieut.-Col.  HENRY  W.  L.  HIME, 
(late)  Royal  Artillery.  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Homer.  —  THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER. 
Done  into  English  Verse.  By  WILLIAM 
MORRIS.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Horace. — THE   WORKS  OF  HORACE, 

RENDERED   INTO    ENGLISH    PROSE.        With 

Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  WILLIAM 
COUTTS,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Lang. — HOMER  AND  THE  EPIC.  By 
ANDREW  LANG.  Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 

Lucia n.  --  TRANSLA TIONS     FROM 

LUCIAN.  By  AUGUSTA  M.  CAMPBELL 
DAVIDSON,  M.A.  Edin.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Ogilvie. — HORAE  LATINAE  :  Studies 
in  Synonyms  and  Syntax.  By  the  late 
ROBERT  OGILVIE,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland.  Edited 
by  ALEXANDER  SOUTER,  M.A.  With  a 
Memoir  by  JOSEPH  OGILVIE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &e. — continued. 

Rich. — A  DICTIONARY  OF  ROMAN  AND    Virgil — continued. 


GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.     By  A.  RICH,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 


Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  ROBERT  WHITELAW,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  8vo., 

v     85.  6d. 


heophrastus. — THE  CHARACTERS 

OF  T HEOPHRASTUS  :  a  Translation,  with 
Introduction.  By  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 
and  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  Professors  in 
Cornell  University.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 


Tyrrell.  —  DUBLIN  TRANSLATIONS 
INTO  GREEK:  AND  LATIN  VERSE.  Edited 
by  R.  Y.  TYRRELL.  8vo.,  65. 

Virgil. 

THE  POEMS  OF  VIRGIL.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  JOHN  CONINGTON. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 


THE  ^£NEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  JOHN  CONINGTON. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

THE  ALNEIDS  OF  VIRGIL.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  By  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

THE  ^NEID  OF  VIRGIL,  freely  trans- 
lated into  English  Blank  Verse.  By 
W.  J.  THORNHILL.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

THE  ALNEID  OF  VIRGIL.    Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  JAMES  RHOADES. 
Books  I. -VI.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 
Books  VII.-XII.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS  OF 
VIRGIL.  Translated  into  English  Prose 
by  J.  W.  MACKAIL,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  i6mo.,  55. 

Wilkins. — THE    GROWTH    OF    THE 
HOMERIC  POEMS.  By  G.  WILKINS.  8vo.,6s. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


Arnold. —  THE  LIGH  T  OF  THE  WORLD  : 

or,  The  Great  Consummation.  By  Sir 
EDWIN  ARNOLD.  With  14  Illustrations 
after  HOLMAN  HUNT.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Bell  (MRS.  HUGH). 

CHAMBER  COMEDIES  :  a  Collection 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


FAIRY  TALE  PLAYS,  AND  How  TO 
ACT  THEM.  With  91  Diagrams  and  52 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 


NURSERY  COMEDIES  :  Twelve  Tiny 
Plays  for  Children.      Fcap.  8vo.,  TS.  6<Y. 


RUMPELSTILTZKIN  i  a  Fairy  Play  in 
Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7  Male ;  i  Fe- 
male). From  '  Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them  '.  With  Illustrations, 
Diagrams  and  Music.  Cr.  8vo.,  sewed,  6d. 


Cochrane. — COLLECTED  VERSES.  By 
ALFRED  COCHRANE,  Author  of  '  The  Kes- 
trel's Nest,  and  other  Verses,'  '  Leviore 
Plectro,'  etc.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  H.  J. 
FORD.  Fcp.  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Dabney. —  THE  MUSICAL  BASIS  OF 
VERSE  :  a  Scientific  Study  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Poetic  Composition.  By  J.  P. 
DABNEY.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net. 

Graves.  --  CLYT&MNESTRA  :  A 
TRAGEDY.  By  ARNOLD  F.  GRAVES.  With 
a  Preface  by  ROBERT  Y.  TYRRELL,  Litt.D. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Hither  and   Thither :    Songs  and 

Verses.      By   the   Author   of  '  Times   and 
Days,'  etc.     Fcp.  8vo.,  55. 

Ingelow  GEAN). 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete  in 
One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  65.  net. 

LYRICAL  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Selec- 
ted from  the  Writings  of  JEAN  ING  BLOW. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d,  cloth  plain,  35.  cloth  gilt. 
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Poetry  and   the  Drama — continued. 


Kendall.  —  POEMS  OF  HENRY 
CLARENCE  KENDALL.  With  Memoir  by 
FREDERICK  C.  KENDALL.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 

GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS.  Fcp.  8vo., 
2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  Edited 
by  ANDREW  LANG.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Lecky. — POEMS.  By  WILLIAM  ED- 
WARD HARTPOLE  LECKY.  Fcp.  8vo.,  55. 

Lytton  (The  Earl  of),  (OWEN 
MEREDITH). 

THE  WANDERER.    Cr.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 
LUCILE.     Crown  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 
SELECTED  POEMS.    Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Macaulay. — LA  YS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME, 
WITH  '  IVRY"  AND  '  THE  ARMADA  '.      By 
Lord  MACAULAY. 
Illustrated  by  G.  SCHARF.  Fcp.  4to.,  105.  6d. 

Bijou       Edition. 

i8mo.,  25.  6d.  gilt  top. 

--    Popular   Edition. 


Fcp.  410.,  6d.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 
Illustrated  by  J.    R.   WEGUELIN.     Crown 

8vo.,  35.  net. 
Annotated  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed, 

15.  6d.  cloth. 

MacDonald. — A  BOOK  OF  STRIFE,  IN 

THE  FORM  OF  THE  DlARY  OF  AN  OLD 

SOUL  :    Poems.     By  GEORGE  MACDONALD, 
LL.D.     i8mo.,  6s. 

Morris  (WILLIAM). 

POETICAL  WORKS  -LIBRARY  EDITION. 
Complete  in   n  volumes.      Crown  8vo., 
price  55.  net  each. 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.  4  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  GUENEVERE,  and 
other  Poems.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  SIGURD  THE  VOLSUNG, 
AND  THE  FALL  OF  THE  NIBLUNGS.  Cr. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 


Morris  (WILLIAM) — continued. 

POEMS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  LOVE  is 
ENOUGH.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

THE  ^ENEIDS  OF  VIRGIL.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

THE  TALE  OF  BEOWULF,  SOMETIME 

KING  OF  THE  FOLK  OF  THE  WEDERGEA  TS. 

Translated  by  WILLIAM  MORRIS  and  A. 

J.  WYATT.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 
Certain  of  the  POETICAL  WORKS  may  also  be 

had  in  the  following  Editions  : — 

THE  EA  R  THL  Y  PA  RA  DISE. 
Popular  Edition.     5  vols.     i2mo.,  255. ; 

or  55.  each,  sold  separately. 
The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  255.;  or  25.  6d. 

each,  sold  separately. 
Cheap    Edition,    in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo., 

65.  net. 

POEMS  BY  THE  WAY.  Square  crown 
8vo.,  65. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  GUENEVERE,  and 
Other  Poems.  Cheaper  Impression. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d.  net. 

%*  For    Mr.    William    Morris's    other 
Works,  see  pp.  27,  28,  37  and  40. 

Mors  et  Victoria.     Cr.  8vo.,  55.  net. 

%*  This  is  a  drama  in  three  acts,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  France 
shortly  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 

Morte  Arthur:  an  Alliterative  Poem 

of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  from 
the  Thornton  MS.,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  MARY  MACLEOD 
BANKS.  Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Nesbit. — LA  YS  AND  LEGENDS.  By  E. 
NESBIT  (Mrs.  HUBERT  BLAND).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo-,  55. 

Riley.  —  OLD  FASHIONED  ROSES: 
Poems.  By  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 
i2mo.,  gilt  top,  55. 

Romanes. — A  SELECTION  FROM  THE 
POEMS  OF  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  an  Introduction  by 
T.  HERBERT  WARREN,  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d, 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama— continued. 


Savage- Armstrong.—  BALLADS    OF 

Dowx.      By    G.    F.    SAVAGE- ARMSTRONG, 
M.A.,  D.Litt.     Crown  Svo.,  js.  6d. 

Shakespeare. 

BOIVDLER'S  FAMILY  SHAKESPEARE. 
With  36  Woodcuts,  i  vol.  8vo.,  145. 
Or  in  6  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2  is. 

THE  SHA  KESPEA  RE  BIR  THDA  Y  BOOK. 
By  MARY  F.  DUNBAR.  32010.,  is.  6d. 

Stevenson. — A  CHILD  s  GARDEN  OF 
VERSES.  By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55. 


Trevelyan. — CECILIA    GONZAGA  :    a 

Drama.      By    R.    C.    TREVELYAN.      Fcp. 
8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 


Wagner. —  THE  NIBELUNGEN  RING. 

Done  into  English  Verse  by  REGINALD 
RANKIN,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 

Vol.  I.      Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkyrie.      Fcp. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  45.  6d. 

Vol.    II.     Siegfried,   The   Twilight    of  the 
Gods.     Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  45.  6d. 


Fiction,   Humour,  &e. 


Anstey  (F.). 

VOCES  POPULI.  (Reprinted  from 
'Punch'.) 

First  Series.  With  20  Illustrations  by  J. 
BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  35.  net. 

Second  Series.  With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 
BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
35.  net. 

THE  MAN  FROM  BLANKLEY'S,  and 
other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from '  Punch '.) 
With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  BERNARD 
PARTRIDGE.  Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  top,  35.  net. 

Bailey  (H.  C.). 

MY  LADY  OF  ORANGE  :  a  Romance 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of  Alva. 
With  8  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

KARL  OF  ERBACH  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

THE  MASTER  OF  GRAY  :  a  Tale  of 
the  Days  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 
NOVELS    AND     TALES.       Complete 
in  ii  vols.     Crown  Svo.,  is.  6d.  each,  or 
in  sets,  n  vols.,  gilt  top,  15$.  net. 


Vivian  Grey. 

The  Young  Duke ; 
Count  Alarcos:  a 
Tragedy. 

Alroy  ;  Ixion  in 
Heaven  ;  The  In- 
fernal Marriage ; 
Popanilla. 

Tancred. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 
ENDEN  EDITION.     With 


Contarini      Fleming  ; 

The  Rise  of  Iskan- 

der. 
Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 
Venetia. 
Coningsby. 
Lothair. 
Endymion. 

THE  HUGH- 

2  Portraits  and 


ii  Vignettes,     n  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  425. 


Bottome. — LIFE,  THE  INTERPRETER. 
By  PHYLLIS  BOTTOME.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Churchill. — SAVROLA  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Revolution  in  Laurania.  By  WINSTON 
SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Converse. — LONG  WILL  :  a  Tale  of 

Wat  Tyler  and  the  Peasant  Rising  in  the 
Reign  of  Richard  II.  By  FLORENCE  CON- 
VERSE. With  6  Illustrations  by  GARTH 
JONES.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Davenport. — BY  THE  RAMPARTS  OF 
JEZREEL  :  a  Romance  of  Jehu,  King  of 
Israel.  By  ARNOLD  DAVENPORT.  With 
Frontispiece  by  LANCELOT  SPEED.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

Dougall. — BEGGARS  ALL.  By  L. 
DOUGALL.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  CONAN). 

MICAH  CLARKE:  A  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's  Rebellion.  With  10  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  REFUGEES:  A  Tale  of  the 
Huguenots.  With  25  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

THE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  POLESTAR, 
and  other  Tales.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

D  unbar.  —  THE   SONS   d1    COR  MAC  : 

Irish  Legends.  By  ALOIS  DUNBAR.  With 
8  Illustrations  by  Miss  LUXMORE.  Cr.  8vo. 
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Fiction,  Humour,  &e. — continued. 


Farrar  (F.  W.,  late  DEAN  OF  CAN- 
TERBURY). 

DARKNESS  AND  DAWN:  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  65.  net. 

GATHERING  CLOUDS  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  65.  net. 


Fowler  (EDITH  H.). 

THE  YOUNG  PRETENDERS.  A  Story 
of  Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Sir  PHILIP  BURNE-JONES,  Bart.  Crown 
8vo. ,  6s. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  CHILDREN.  With 
24  Illustrations  by  ETHEL  KATE  BURGESS. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Francis  (M.  E.). 

CHRISTIAN  THAL  :  a  Story  of  Musi- 
cal Life.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

FIANDER'S  WIDOW.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

YEOMAN  FLEETWOOD.  With  Fron- 
tispiece. Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

PASTORALS  OF  DORSET.  With  8 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

THE  MANOR  FARM.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  CLAUD  C.  DU  PRE  COOPER. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Froude. — THE  Two  CHIEFS  OF  DUN- 
BOY:  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century. 
By  JAMES  A.  FROUDE.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Haggard  Side,  The :  being  Essays 

in  Fiction.     By  the  Author  of  '  Times  and 
Days,'  '  Auto  da  Fe,'  &c.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Haggard  (H.  RIDER). 

ALLAN    QUATERMAIN.       With 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Haggard  (H.  RIDER)  —  continued. 

BEATRICE.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

BLACK  HEART  AND  WHITE  HEART, 
AND  OTHER  STORIES.  With  33  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

CLEOPATRA.  With  29  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

COLONEL  QUARITCH,  V.C.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


DAWN. 
8vo.,  3 


With  16  Illustrations. 
6d. 


Cr. 


DR.  THERNE.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.  With  51  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

HEART  OF  THE  WORLD.  With  15 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

JOAN  HASTE.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

LYSBETH.  With  26  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

MAIWA'S  REVENGE.    Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

MONTEZUMA'S  DAUGHTER.  With  24 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  ,  y.  6d. 

MR.  MEESON'S  WILL.  With  16 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo..  35.  6d. 

NADA  THE  LILY.  With  23  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

PEARL-MAIDEN:  a  Tale  of  the 
Fall  of  Jerusalem.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

SHE.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

STELLA  FREGELIUS  :  A  Tale  of 
Three  Destinies.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

SWALLOW  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Trek. 
With  8  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


WIFE.     With  34  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


THE    WITCH'S  HEAD.       With 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
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Fiction,   Humour,   &e. — continued. 

Haggard  and  Lang.— THE  WORLD'S  j  Marchmont—  IN  THE  NAME  OF  A 


DESIRE.  By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD  and 
ANDREW  LANG.  With  27  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d. 

Harte. — IN  THE  CARQUINEZ  WOODS. 
By  BRET  HARTE.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Hope. — THE  HEART  OF  PRINCESS 
OSRA.  By  ANTHONY  HOPE.  With  9  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Howard. — THE  FAILURE  OF  SUCCESS. 
By  Lady  MABEL  HOWARD.  Crown  8vo., 
6s. 

Hutchinson. — A  FRIEND  OF  NELSON. 
By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Jerome. — SKETCHES  IN  LAVENDER: 
BLUB  AND  GREEN.  By  JEROME  K.  JEROME, 
Author  of  '  Three  Men  in  a  Boat,'  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Joyce. — OLD  CELTIC  ROMANCES. 
Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  JOYCE,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 

A  MONK  OF  FIFE  ;  a  Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions by  SELWYN  IMAGE.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6rf. 

THE  DISENTANGLERS.  With  7 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  FORD. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Lyall  (EDNA).. 
THE  HINDERERS.  Crown  8vo., 25. 6<7. 

THE  A  UTOBIOGRAPHYOF  A  SLANDER. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions by  LANCELOT  SPEED.  Crown 
8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

DOREEN.  The  Story  of  a  Singer. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

WAYFARING  MEN.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

HOPE  THE  HERMIT  :  a  Romance  of 
Borrowdale.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


WOMAN:  a  Romance.  By  ARTHUR  W. 
MARCHMONT.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 


Mason  and  Lang.  —PARSON KELLY. 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON  and  ANDREW  LANG. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Max  Miiller.  —  DEUTSCHE  LIEBE 
(GERMAN  LOVE)  :  Fragments  from  the 
Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by  F.  MAX 
MULLER.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
G.  A.  M.  Crown  Svo. ,  gilt  top,  55. 


Melville  (G.  J.  WHYTE). 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries. 

Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d.  each. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Merriman. — FLOTSAM:  A  Story  of 

the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  HENRY  SETON 
MERRIMAN.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vig- 
nette by  H.  G.  MASSEY.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d. 


Morris  (WILLIAM). 

THE  SUNDERING  FLOOD.  Cr.  8vo., 
7s.  6d. 

THE  WATER  OF  THE  WONDROUS 
ISLES.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6d. 

THE  WELL  A  T  THE  WORLD'S  END. 
2  vols.  8vo.,  28s. 

THE  WOOD  BEYOND  THE  WORLD. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GLITTERING 
PLAIN,  which  has  been  also  called  The 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Acre 
of  the  Undying.  Square  post  8vo., 
5s.  net. 
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Morris  (WILLIAM) — continued. 

THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS^ 
wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends,  their 
Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and  their 
Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Square  crown  8vo.,  85. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE 
WOLFINGS,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Square  crown  8vo.,  6s. 

A  DREAM  OF  JOHN  BALL,  AND  A 
KING'S  LESSON.  i6mo.,  as.  net. 

NEWS  FROM  NOWHERE;  or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  8vo., 
is.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  GRETTIR  THE  STRONG. 
Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  EIRIKR 
MAGNUSSON  and  WILLIAM  MORRIS.  Cr. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

THREE  NORTHERN  LOVE  STORIES, 
AND  OTHER  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  by  EIRIKR  MAGNUSSON  and 
WILLIAM  MORRIS.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

%*  For    Mr.    William    Morris's   other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  37  and  40. 


Newman  (Cardinal). 

Loss  AND  GAIN  :    The    Story  of  a 
Convert.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

CALLISTA:    A   Tale    of   the   Third 
Century.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Phillipps-Wolley. — SNAP:  a  Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  PHILLIPPS- 
WOLLEY.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  35.  6d. 


Port  man. — STA  TION  STUDIES  .-being 
the  Jottings  of  an  African  Official.  By 
LIONEL  PORTMAN.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Sewell  (ELIZABETH  M.). 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World, 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Percival. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 


Amy  Herbert, 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.     Ivors. 


Cr.  8vo.,  cloth  plain,   is.  6d.  each.     Cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  25.  6d.  each. 


1  Sheehan.  —  LUKE     DELMEGE.      By 

the  Rev.  P.  A.  SHEEHAN,  D.D.,  Author  of 
1  My  New  Curate '.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Somerville 

(MARTIN). 


(E.    CE.)    and     Ross 


SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  IRISH 
R.M.  With  31  Illustrations  by  E.  CE. 
SOMERVILLE.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

ALL  ON  THE  IRISH  SHORE  :  Irish 
Sketches.  With  10  Illustrations  by  E. 
CE.  SOMERVILLE.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 


THE    REAL     CHARLOTTE. 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Crown 


THE  SILVER  Fox.     Cr.  8vo.,  3*.  6d. 
AN  IRISH  COUSIN.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Stevenson  (ROBERT  Louis). 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR.  JEKYLL 
AND  MR.  HYDE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed. 
15.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR. 
JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE;  WITH  OTHER 
FABLES.  Crown  8vo.,  bound  in  buckram, 
with  gilt  top,  55.  net. 

'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.    Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d. 

MORE  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS — THE 
DYNAMITER.  By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVEN- 
SON and  FANNY  VAN  DE  GRIFT  STEVEN- 
SON. Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  WRONG  Box.  By  ROBERT 
Louis  STEVENSON  and  LLOYD  OSBOURNE. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
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Suttner. — LAY  DOWN    YOUR   ARMS    Walford  (L.  B.) — continued. 

(Die  \\'ajftn  Xiedcr) :  The  Autobiography 
of  Martha  von  Tilling.  By  BERTHA  VON 
SUTTNER.  Translated  by  T.  HOLMES. 
Cr.  Svo.,  15.  6d. 


Trollope  (ANTHONY). 
THE  WARDEN.     Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 
BARCHESTER  TOWERS.  Cr.8vo.,is.6d. 


Vaughan. — OLD  UENDRIKS  TALES. 

By  Captain  ARTHUR  O.  VAUGHAN.  With  12 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  SHEPHERD. 
Crown  s»vo. 


Walford  (L.  B.). 
STAY-AT-HOMES.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
CHARLOTTE.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
ONE  OP  OURSELVES.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
THE  INTRUDERS.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 
LEDDY MARGET.   Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

IVA  KILDARE  :  a  Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem.    Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

MR.    SMITH:   a    Part    of  his    Life. 
Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

THE  BABY'S    GRANDMOTHER.     Cr. 
8vo.,  25.  6d. 


THE  MISCHIEF  OF  MONICA. 
8vo.,  25.  6d. 


Cr. 


COUSINS.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

TROUBLESOME    DAUGHTERS. 
8vo.,  25.  6d. 


Cr. 


PAULINE.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 
DICK  NETHER  BY.     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  A     WEEK.      Cr. 
8vo.  25.  6d. 

A  STIFF-NECKED  GENERATION.     Cr. 
8vo.  25.  6d. 

NAN,  and  other  Stories.     Cr.  8vo., 

25.  6d. 


THE  ONE  GOOD  GUEST.     Cr.  Svo. 

25.  6d. 

1  PLOUGHED?     and     other     Stories. 
Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

THE  MA  TCHMAKER.    Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 


Ward. — ONE   POOR    SCRUPLE.      By 

Mrs.  WILFRID  WARD.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Weyman  (STANLEY). 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d. 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

THE  RED  COCKADE.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

SHREWSBURY.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions by  CLAUDE  A.  SHEPPERSON.  Cr. 
8vo.,  6s. 

SOPHIA.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s, 

THE    LONG    NIGHT  :    A    Story    of 

Geneva  in  1602.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Yeats  (S.  LEVETT). 

THE  CHEVALIER  ZfAuRiAC.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  TRAITOR'S  WAY.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 


Yoxall. — THE  ROM  MANY  STONE.    By 
J.  H.  YOXALL,  M.P.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &e.). 
Furneaux  (W.).  Hudson  (W.  H.). 


THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD;  or  The 
Young  Collector's  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured),  and  549 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 

BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 

LIFE  IN  PONDS  AND  STREAMS. 
With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 

THE  SEA  SHORE.  With  8  Coloured 
Plates  and  300  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 


Hartwig  (GEORGE). 

THE  SEA  AND  ITS  LIVING  WONDERS. 

With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.     Svo., 

gilt  top,  js.  net. 

| 
THE    TROPICAL    WORLD.      With   8  j 

Plates   and   172    Woodcuts.       8vo.,   gilt 

top,  js.  net. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD.  With  3  Maps, 
8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  75.  net. 

THE  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.  With 
3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  75.  net. 


Helmholtz. — POPULAR  LECTURES  ON 
SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS.  By  HERMANN  VON 
HELMHOLTZ.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 


Hoffmann. — ALPINE    FLORA  :     For 

Tourists  and  Amateur  Botanists.  With 
Text  descriptive  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed and  attractive  Alpine  Plants.  By 
JULIUS  HOFFMANN.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
BARTON  (Mrs.  A.  GEPP).  With  40  Plates 
containing  250  Coloured  Figures  from 
Water-Colour  Sketches  by  HERMANN 
FRIESE.  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 


HAMPSHIRE  DAYS.  With  n  Plates 
and  36  Illustrations  in  the  Text  from 
Drawings  by  BRYAN  HOOK,  etc.  8vo., 
105.  6d.  net. 


BIRDS  AND  MAN. 

8vo.,  65.  net. 


Large    crown 


NATURE  IN  DOWNLAND.  With  12 
Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
A.  D.  McCoRMicK.  8vo.,  105.  6d.  net. 

BRITISH  BIRDS.  With  a  Chapter 
on  Structure  and  Classification  by  FRANK 
E.  BEDDARD,  F.R.S.  With  16  Plates  (8 
of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  65.  net. 


Millais. — THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP 
THE  BRITISH  SURFACE  FEEDING-DUCKS. 
By  JOHN  GUILLE  MILLAIS,  F.Z.S.,  etc. 
With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Plates  (41  in 
Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
ARCHIBALD  THORBURN,  and  from  Photo- 
graphs. Royal  4to.,  £6  65. 


Proctor  (RICHARD  A.). 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  FOR  LEISURE  HOURS. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Crown  8vo.,  ^s.  6d. 

ROUGH  WA  YS  MADE  SMOOTH.  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

PLEA  SA  NT  WA  YS  IN  SCIENCE.  C  rown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

NA  TURE  STUDIES.  By  R.  A.  PROC- 
TOR, GRANT  ALLEN,  A.  WILSON,  T. 
FOSTER  and  E.  CLODD.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

LEISURE  READINGS.  By  R.  A.  PROC- 
TOR, E.  CLODD,  A.  WILSON,  T.  FOSTER 
and  A.  C.  RANYARD.  Cr.  Svo. ,  35.  6d. 

%*  For  Mr.  Proctor's  other  books  see  pp.  16 
and  35,  and  Messrs.  Longmans  &•  Co.'s  Cata- 
logue of  Scientific  Works. 
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Popular    Science    (Natural  History,  &e.) — continued. 

Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.) — continued. 


Stanley. — A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  OF 
BIRDS.  By  E.  STANLEY,  D.D.,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construc- 
tion. With  140  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  75.  net. 

INSECTS  AT  HOME  :  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  700 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  75.  net. 


INSECTS  ABROAD:  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  600 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  75.  net. 

OUT    OF  DOORS;    a    Selection    of 

Original  Articles    on    Practical    Natural 

History.  With  n  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 
5.  6d. 


PETLAND    REVISITED.      With 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
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STRANGE  DWELLINGS:  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  '  Homes  without  Hands'.  With  60 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Works  of  Reference. 


Annual  Register  (The).     A  Review 

of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for 

the  year  1902.     8vo.,  i8s. 

Volumes  of  the   Annual   Register    for    the 

years    1863-1901  can  still  be  had.      185.  I 

each. 

Charities   Register,  The  Annual 

AXD  DIGEST:  being  a  Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Chisholm.  —  HANDBOOK  OF  COM- 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY.  By  GEORGE  G. 
CHISHOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Societies.  With  19  Folding-out  Maps  and 
Numerous  Maps  in  the  Text.  8vo.,  i5s.net. 

Gwilt. — AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AR- 
CHITECTURE. By  JOSEPH  GWILT,  F.S.A. 
With  1700  Engravings.  Revised  (1888), 
with  Alterations  and  Considerable  Addi- 
tions by  WYATT  PAPWORTH.  8vo.,  215. 
net. 

Longmans'  GAZETTEER  OF  THE 
WORLD.  Edited  by  GEORGE  G.  CHIS- 
HOLM, M.A.,  B.Sc.  Imperial  8vo.,  i8s.  net 
cloth  ;  2i5.  half-morocco. 

Maunder  (SAMUEL). 
BIOGRAPHICAL    TREASURY.      With 
Supplement  brought  down  to  1889.     By 
Rev.  JAMES  WOOD.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6$. 


Maunder  (SAMUEL) — continued. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  BIBLE  KNOW- 
LEDGE. By  the  Rev.  J.  AYRE,  M.A.  With 
5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  LIB- 
RARY OF  REFERENCE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY.  Edited 
by  J.  LINDLEY,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  MOORE, 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.  2  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  i2s. 

Rich. — -A  DICTIONARY  OF  ROMAN  AND 
GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.  By  A.  RICH,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Roget.  —  THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  PETER  MARK  ROGET,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author's  Notes,  and 
with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son, 
JOHN  LEWIS  ROGET.  Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 

Willich. -POPULAR  TABLES  for  giving 
information  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By  CHARLES  M. 
WILLICH.  Edited  by  H.  BENCE  JONES. 
Crown  8vo.,  i  os.  6cf. 
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Children's  Books. 


Adelborg. — CLEAN  PETER  AND  THE 
CHILDREN  OF  GRUBBYLBA.  By  OTTILIA 
ADELBORG.  Translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  Mrs.  GRAHAM  WALLAS.  With  23 
Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  410.,  boards, 
35.  6d.  net. 

Alick's    Adventures- —  By    G.    R. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  JOHN  HASSALL. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Bold  Turpin  :  a  Romance,  as  Sung 
by  Sam  Weller.  With  16  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  L.  D.  L.  Oblong  410.,  boards,  65. 

Brown. — THE  BOOK  OF  SAINTS  AND 
FRIENDLY  BEASTS.  By  ABBIE  FARWELL 
BROWN.  With  8  Illustrations  by  FANNY  Y. 
CORY.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d.  net. 

Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

EDWY  THE  FAIR;  or,  The  First 
Chronicle  of  yEscendune.  Cr.  8vo. ,  silver 
top,  2s.  net. 

ALFGAR  THE  DANE;  or,  The  Second 
Chronicle  of  ./Escendune.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver 
top,  2s.  net. 

THE  RIVAL  HEIRS  :  being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  Cr. 
8vo.,  silver  top,  25.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  WALDERNE.  A  Tale 
of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 
of  the  Barons'  Wars.  Crown  8vo.,  silver 
top,  25.  net. 

BRIAN  Frrz- COUNT.  A  Story  of 
Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver  top,  25.  net. 

Dent. — IN    SEARCH    OF    HOME  :     a 

Story  of  East-End  Waifs  and  Strays.  By 
PHYLLIS  O.  DENT.  With  a  Frontispiece 
in  Colour  by  HAMEL  LISTER.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d.  net. 

Henty  (G.  A.). — EDITED  BY. 

YULE  LOGS  :  A  Story-Book  for  Boys. 
By  VARIOUS  AUTHORS.  With  61  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

YULE  TIDE  YARNS:  a  Story-Book 
for  Boys.  By  VARIOUS  AUTHORS.  With 
45  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35. 

net. 


Lang  (ANDREW). — EDITED  BY. 

THE  BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  138 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  100 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

THE  GREEN  FA  IR  Y  BOOK.  With  99 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

THE  GREY  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  65 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  YELLOIV  FAIRY  BOOK.  With 
104  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

THE  PINK  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  67 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

THE  VIOLET  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

THE  CRIMSON  FAIRY  BOOK.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  43  other  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  BL  UE  POETR  Y  BOOK.  With  i  oo 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  BOOK.  With  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

THE  RED  TR  UE  STOR  Y  BOOK.  With 
ioo  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  ANIMAL  STORY  BOOK.  With 
67  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  RED  BOOK  OF  ANIMAL  STORIES. 
With  65  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. With  66  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ROMANCE.  With  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  44  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Lyall. — THE  SURGES  LETTERS  :     a 

Record  of  Child  Life  in  the  Sixties.  By 
EDNA  LYALL.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  8  other  Full-page  Illustrations  by 
WALTER  S.  STAGEY.  Crown  8vo.,  as.  6d. 

Meade  (L.  T.). 

DADDY'S  BOY.  With  8  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

DEB  AND   THE  DUCHESS.     With  7 

Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

THE  BERESFORD  PRIZE.      With  7 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges.  35.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SURPRISES.    With  6 

Illustrations.     Cr,  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 
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Children's  Books — continued. 


Packard.  -  -  THE  YOUNG  ICE 
WHALERS:  a  Tale  for  Boys.  By  WIN- 
THROP  PACKARD.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Penrose.  —  CHUBBY  :    A    NUISANCE. 

By   Mrs.   PENROSE.     With    8.  Illustrations 
by  G.  G.  MANTON.     Crown  8vo.,  3$.  6d. 

Praeger  (ROSAMOND). 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  THREE 
BOLD  BABES:  HECTOR,  H 0x0,21  A  AND 
ALISAXDER.  A  Story  in  Pictures.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  Outline  Pic- 
tures. Oblong  410.,  35.  6d. 

THE  FUR  THER  DOINGS  OF  THE  THREE 
BOLD  BABES.  With  24  Coloured  Pictures 
and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Oblong  ^o.,^s.6d. 

Roberts.  —  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH  ;  Captain  of  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Horse,  and  sometime 
President  of  Virginia.  By  E.  P.  ROBERTS. 
With  17  Illustrations  and  3  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Stevenson. — A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF 
VERSES.  By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 


Upton  (FLORENCE  K.  AND  BERTHA). 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  Two  DUTCH 
DOLLS  AND  A  '  GOLLIWOGG'.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Oblong  410.,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG' s  BICYCLE  CLUB. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG  AT  THE  SEASIDE. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  410. ,  6s. 

THE  GoLLtwoGG  IN  WAR.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  410.,  65. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  POLAR  ADVEN- 
TURES. With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Ob- 
long 4to.,  65. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG' s  AUTO-GO-CART. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  410.,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG  s  AIR-SHIP.    With 

30  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.     Oblong  410.,  6s. 

THE  GOLL  i  wocds  CIR  cus.  W 1 1  h  3 1 
Coloured  Pictures.  Oblong  4to.,  boards, 
6s. 

THE  VEGE-MEN>S  REVENGE.     With 

31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.     Oblong  4to.,  6s. 


The  Silver  Library. 

CROWN  8vo.     3s.  6d.  EACH  VOLUME. 


Arnold's  (Sir   Edwin)  Seas  and  Lands.    With 
71  Illustrations.     y.  6d. 

Bagehot's  (W.)  Biographical  Studies.     y.  6d. 
Bagehot's  (W.)  Economic  Studies,     y.  6d. 

Bagehot's  (W.)  Literary  Studies.  With  Portrait. 
3  vols.,  3-f.  6d.  each. 

Baker's   (Sir   S.   W.)  Eight   Years  in   Ceylon. 

With  6  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon. 

With  6  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  8.)  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages.     y.  6d. 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  Religious  Belief.    2  vols.    3^.  6rf.  each. 

Becker's  ( W.  A. )  Callus :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus     With  26  Illus.     y.  6d. 


Becker's  (W.  A.)  Charicles:  or,  Illustrations  of 
the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  26  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashona- 
land.  With  117  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  '  Sunbeam  '. 

With  66  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Buckle's   (H.   T.)   History    of    Civilisation    in 
England.      3  vols.     tor.  6d. 

Churchill's  (Winston  S.)  The  Story  of  the 
Malakand  Field  Force,  1897.  With  6  Maps 
and  Plans,  y.  6d. 

Clodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain  Account 
of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustrations.  3^.  6d. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson's  (Very 
Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

With  46  Illustrations.     3^.  dd. 
Dougall's  (L.)  Beggars  All :  a  Novel,     y.  6d. 
Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.    A  Tale  of 

Monmoutn's  Rebellion.  With  10  Illusts.  3^.  64. 
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The  Silver  Library — continued. 


Doyle's   (Sir  A.   Con  an)   The   Captain    of  the 

Pole  star,  and  other  Tales.     3.5-.  6d. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Refugees :  A  Tale  of 
the  Huguenots.  With  25  Illustrations,  y  &d- 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Stark  Munro  Letters. 

3J.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England,  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  3^.  6d,  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  English  in  Ireland.  3  vols. 
ioj.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon.  y.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Spanish  Story  of  the 
Armada,  and  other  Essays.  35.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  35.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects. 4  vols.  35.  6d.  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Oceana,  or  England  and  Her 
Colonies.  With  9  Illustrations.  35.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Council  of  Trent.    35.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Erasmus.  3^.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle :  a  History  of 
his  Life. 
1795-1835.  2  vols.  'js.     1834-1881.  2  vols.  js. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Caesar :  a  Sketch.     y.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy :  an 

Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century.     35.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.    A.)    Writings,    Selections    from. 

y.  6d. 

Gleig's  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  With  Portrait.  35.  6d. 

Greville's  (C.  C.  F.)  Journal  of  the  Reigns  of 
King  George  IV.,  King  William  IV.,  and 
Queen  Victoria.  8  vols.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  She :  A  History  of  Adventure. 
With  32  Illustrations.  3^.  6d, 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan  Quatermain.  With 
20  Illustrations.  y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  :  a 
Tale  of  Country  Life.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.  35.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)|Cleopatra.     With  29  lllustra-  I 
tions.     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brighteyes.  With  51 
Illustrations.  35.  6d. 


Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.  35.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Black  Heart  and  White  Heart. 

With  33  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife.  With  34  Illus- 
trations. 3^.  6d. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  Heart  of  the  World.     With 

15  Illustrations.     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Montezuma's  Daughter.  With 
25  Illustrations.  35.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Swallow :  a  Tale  of  the  Great 
Trek.  With  8  Illustrations.  35.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  Witch's  Head.  With 
16  Illustrations.  35.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson's  Will.    With 

16  Illustrations.     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Nada  the  Lily.  With  23 
Illustrations.  y.  6d, 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Dawn.  With  i6Illusts.  3^.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  the  Mist.  With 
16  Illustrations.  35.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illus- 
trations, y.  6d. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  The  World's 
Desire.  With  27  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Harte's  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods  and 
other  Stories.  35.  6d. 

Helmholtz's  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lectures 
on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  35.  6d.  each. 

Hope's  (Anthony)  The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra. 

With  9  Illustrations.      y.  6d. 

Hewitt's  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable   Places. 

With  80  Illustrations.     y.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  The   Story  of  My  Heart:    My 

Autobiography.     With  Portrait.     y.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  With 
Portrait,  y.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  Illusts.   y.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Wood  Magic:  a  Fable.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  35.  6d. 

Jefferies  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  WritL 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
y.  6d. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.)  and  Malleson's  (Colonel)  History 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857-8.  6  vols. 
y.  6d.  each. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the  '  Alerte ': 
the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2 
Maps  and  23  Illustrations.  y.  6d. 
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Knight's  (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a 

Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Gilgit.  With  a  Map 
and  54  Illustrations.  y.  6d. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  '  Falcon'  on  the  Baltic:  a 
Coasting  Voyage  from  Hammersmith  to 
Copenhagen  in  a  Three-Ton  Yacht.  With 
Map  and  n  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Kostlin's  (J.)  Life  of  Luther.  With  62  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.  y.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions. y.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth  :  Studies  of  Early 
Usage  and  Belief.  35.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Cock  Lane  and  Common-Sense.  y.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts, 

3J-  6  /. 

Lang's  (A.)  A  Monk  of  Fife  :  a  Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illustrations. 
35.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.  2  vols.  js. 

Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck's  (W.  J.)  B.C. 
1887,  A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia.  With 
Maps  and  75  Illustrations.  y.  6d 

Levett-Yeats'    (S.)    The    Chevalier    D'Auriac. 

3..  6<f. 

Macaulay's  (Lord)  Complete  Works.  '  Albany  ' 
Edition.  With  12  Portraits.  12  vols.  3^.  6d. 
each. 

Macaulay's  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  etc.  With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations 
to  the  '  Lays  '.  y.  6d. 

Macleod's  (H.  D.)  Elements  of  Banking,    y.  6d. 

Marshman's  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock.  3^.  6d. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  Parson  Kelly. 


Merivale's    (Dean)    History    of    the    Romans 
under  the  Empire.     8  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Merriman's  (H.  S.    Flotsam  :    A  Tale  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.      ^.  6d. 

Mill's  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy.    3*.  6d. 
Mill's  (J.  8.)  System  of  Logic.    35.  6d. 

Milner's  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures  :  the  Chroni- 
cle of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden.     3*.  6d. 

Nansen's  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 

With  142  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     3^.  6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley's  (C.)  Snap  :  a  Legend  of  the 
Lone  Mountain    With  13  Illustrations.  y.6d. 


Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us.     3^.  6d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven,  y.  6d. 

Proctor's   (R.  A.)  Light    Science    for  Leisure 
Hours.     3?.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.     3.?.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  3^.6^. 


Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Our  Place  among  Infinities  : 

a  Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities 
around  us.  35.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Suns  than  Ours.  y.  6d, 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made  Smooth. 

y.  6d. 

Proctor's(R.A.)PleasantWays  in  Science.  35.6^. 

Proctor's   (R.   A.)    Myths  and  Marvels  of  As- 
tronomy.    35.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies,     y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.     By  R.  A. 

PROCTOR,  EDWARD  CLODD,  ANDREW 
WILSON,  THOMAS  FOSTER,  and  A.  C. 
RANYARD.  With  Illustrations.  y.  6d. 

Rossetti's  (Maria  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante,  y.  6«/. 

Smith's  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians.    With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.     y.  6d. 

Stanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 

With  160  Illustrations.     y.  6d. 

Stephen's  (Sir  Leslie)  The  Playground  of  Europe 
(The  Alps).     With  4  Illustrations.     y.  6d. 

Stevenson's  (R.  L.)  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other  Fables.  y.bd. 

Stevenson   (R.   L.)   and   Osbourne's  (LI.)  The 
Wrong  Box.     y.  6d. 

Stevenson    (Robert    Louis)    and    Stevenson's 
(Fanny   van   de   Grift)  More    New  Arabian 

Nights.—  The  Dynamiter,     y.  6d. 

Trevelyan's  (Sir  G.  0.)  The  Early  History  of 

Charles  James  Fox.     3.?.  6d. 

Weyman's    (Stanley   J.)    The    House   of    the 
Wolf:  a  Romance.     3^.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited.    With 

33  Illustrations      35.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings.     With 

60  Illustrations.     39.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.   J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.     With  11 
Illustrations.     y.  (>d. 
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Cookery,   Domestic  Management,   &e. 

De  Salis   (Mrs.)— continued. 
ENTREES  A  LA   MODE.     Fcp.  8vo., 


Acton.  —  MODERN  COOKERY.  By 
ELIZA  ACTON.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  45.  6d. 


Angwin.  —  SIMPLE  HINTS  ON  CHOICE 

OF  FOOD,  with  Tested  and  Economical 
Recipes.  For  Schools,  Homes,  and  Classes 
for  Technical  Instruction.  By  M.C.  ANGWIN, 
Diplomate  (First  Class)  of  the  National 
Union  for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women, 
etc.  Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Ashby.  —  HEALTH  IN  THE  NURSERY. 
By  HENRY  ASHBY,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Manchester  Children's  Hospital. 
With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Bull  (THOMAS,  M.D.). 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  ON  THE  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  THEIR  HEALTH  DURING  THE 
PERIOD  OF  PREGNANCY.  Fcp.  8vo.,  sewed, 
15.  6d.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  25.  net. 

THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN  IN  HEALTH  AND    /DISEASE.  \ 
Fcp.    8vo.,    sewed,    is.   6d.  ;    cloth,    gilt 
edges,   25.  net. 

De  Salis  (Mrs.). 

A  LA  MODE  COOKERY:  Up-to- 
date  Recipes.  With  24  Plates  (16  in 
Colour).  Crown  8vo.,55.  net. 

CAKES  AND  CONFECTIONS  A  LA 
MODE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 

DOGS  :  A  Manual  for  Amateurs. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 

DRESSED  GAME  AND  POULTRY  A  LA 
MODE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 

DRESSED    VEGETABLES  A  LA  MODE. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  15   6d. 
DRINKS  A  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS.  Fcp.  8vo., 
15.  6d. 

GARDENING  A  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  8vo. 
Part  I.,  Vegetables,  15.  6d.  Part  II., 
Fruits,  15.  6d. 

NATIONAL  VIANDS  A  LA  MODE.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  15.  6d. 

NEW-LAID  EGGS.     Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 

OYSTERS  A  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  8vo., 
15.  6d. 

PUDDINGS  AND  PASTRY  A  LA  MODE. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  15.  6d. 

SAVOURIES  A  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  8vo., 
is.6d. 

SOL/PS  AND  DRESSED  FISH  A  LA 
MODE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 

SWEETS  AND  SUPPER  DISHES  A  LA 
MODE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 

TEMPTING  DISHES  FOR  SMALL  IN- 
COMES. Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 

WRINKLES  AND  NOTIONS  FOR 
E  VERY  HOUSEHOLD.  Crown  Svo. ,  15.  6d. 

Lear. — MAIGRE  COOKERY.  By  H.  L. 
SinNEY  LEAR.  i6mo.,  25. 

Poole. — COOKERY  FOR  THE  DIABETIC. 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  POOLE.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  PAVY.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Rotheram. — HOUSEHOLD  COOKERY 
RECIPES.  By  M.  A.  ROTHERAM,  First  Cla^s 
Diplomee,  National  Training  School  of 
Cookery,  London  ;  Instructress  to  the  Bed- 
fordshire County  Council.  Crown  8vo.,  25. 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Music. 


Burne-Jones. — THE  BEGINNING  OF 

THE  WORLD:  Twenty-five  Pictures  by 
Sir  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES,  Bart.  Medium 
4to.,  Boards,  75.  6d.  net. 

Burns  and  Colenso. — LIVING  ANA- 
TOMY. By  CECIL  L.  BURNS,  R.B.A.,  and 
ROBERT  J.  COLENSO,  M.A.,  M.D.  40  Plates, 
ii £  by  8|  ins.,  each  Plate  containing  Two 
Figures — (a)  A  Natural  Male  or  Female 
Figure  ;  (b)  The  same  Figure  Anatomatised. 
In  a  Portfolio,  75.  6d.  net. 


Hamlin. — A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  By  A.  D.  F. 
HAMLIN,  A.M.  With  229  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). 

Music  AND  MORALS.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.,  6*.  net. 

MY  MUSICAL  LIFE.  With  Portrait 
of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustrations, 
Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 
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Huish,    Head,    and    Longman.— 

"LEKS  A. YD  TAPESTRY  EMBROIDERIES. 
By  MARCUS  H.  HUISH,  LL.B. ;  also  'The 
Stitchery  of  the  Same,'  by  Mrs.  HEAD; 
and  '  Foreign  Samplers,'  by  Mrs.  C.  J. 
LONGMAN.  With  30  Reproductions  in 
Colour,  and  40  Illustrations  in  Mono- 
chrome. 410.,  £2  25.  net. 

Hullah. — THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 

Music.     By  JOHN  HULLAH.     8vo.,  8s.  6d. 

Jameson  (Mrs.  ANNA). 
SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART,  con  - 
taining  Legends  of  the  Angels  and  Arch- 
angels, the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, the  Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs, 
the  Early  Bishops,  the  Hermits,  and  the 
Warrior-Saints  of  Christendom,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Fine  Arts.  With  19  Etchings 
and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.,  205.  net. 
LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS, 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,  com- 
prising the  Benedictines  and  Augustines, 
and  Orders  derived  from  their  Rules,  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.  With 
ii  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts.  i  vol. 
8vo.,  105.  net. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA,  OR 
BLESSED  VIRGINMARY.  Devotional  with 
and  without  the  Infant  Jesus,  Historical 
from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Assumption, 
as  represented  in  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Christian  Art.  With  27  Etchings  and 
165  Woodcuts,  i  vol.  8vo.,  105.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD,  as  ex- 
emplified in  \Vorks  of  Art,  with  that  of 
His  Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
other  persons  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testa- 
ment. Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs. 
JAMESON;  continued  and  completed  by 
LADY  EASTLAKE.  With  31  Etchings 
and  281  Wroodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.,  205.  net. 

Kristeller.  —  ANDREA  MANTEGNA  . 
By  PAUL  KRISTELLER.  English  Edition  by 
S.  ARTHUR  STRONG,  M.A.,  Librarian  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  at  Chatsworth.  With 
26  Photogravure  Plates  and  162  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  4to.,  gilt  top,  £3  105.  net. 

Macfarren.  —  LECTURES    ON    HAR- 

By   Sir  GEORGE   A.    MACFARREN. 
8vo.,  125. 

Matt  hay.  --'I'm-:  ACT  OF   TOUCH  IN 

ALL  ITS  DIVERS. TY.  An  Analysis  and 
Synthesis  of  Pianoforte  Tone  Production. 
By  TOBIAS  MATTHAY,  Fellow  and  Professor 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London, 
etc.  With  22  Illustrations.  8ve>.,  75.  6d, 


Morris  (WILLIAM). 
ARCHITECTURE,      INDUSTRY      AND 
WEALTH.      Collected     Papers.      Crown 
8vo.,  65.  net. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS  FOR  ART.  Five 
Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham,  Lon- 
don, etc.,  in  1878-1881.  Cr  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  TO  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL 
OF  ART  ON  2isT  FEBRUARY,  1894.  8vo., 
25.  6d.  net.  (Printed  in  '  Golden  '  Type.) 

SOME  HINTS  ON  PATTERN-DESIGN- 
ING :  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Working 
Men's  College,  London,  on  loth  Decem- 
ber, 1881.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net.  (Printed  in 
1  Golden1  Type.) 

ARTS  AND  ITS  PRODUCERS  (1888) 
AND  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF  To-DAY 
(1889).  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net.  (Printed  in 
'Golden'  Type.) 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  ESSAYS.  By 
Members  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society.  With  a  Preface  by  WILLIAM 
MORRIS.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

%*  For    Mr.    William    Morris's   other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  27,  28  and  40. 

Robertson. — OLD    ENGLISH    SONGS 

AND  DANCES.  Decorated  in  Colour  by  W. 
GRAHAM  ROBERTSON.  Royal  410.,  425.  net. 
Scott. — PORTRAITURES  OF  JULIUS 
CAESAR  :  a  Monograph.  By  FRANK  JESUP 
SCOTT.  With  38  Plates  and  49  Figures  in 
the  Text.  Imperial  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Vanderpoel. —  COLOUR    PROBLEMS: 

a  Practical  Manual  for  the  Lay  Student  of 
Colour.  By  EMILY  NOYES  VANDERPOEL. 
With  117  Plates  in  Colour.  Sq.  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Van  Dyke. — A  TEXT-BOOK  ON  THE 
HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.  By  JOHN  C.  VAN 
DYKE.  With  no  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Wellington. — A  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 
HISTORICAL  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLEC- 
TIONS OF  PICTURES  AND  SCULPTURE  AT 
APSLEY  HOUSE,  LONDON.  By  EVELYN, 
Duchess  of  Wellington.  Illustrated  by  52 
Photo-Engravings,  specially  executed  by 
BRAUN,  CLEMENT,  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  2  vols., 
royal  410.,  £6  65.  net. 

Willard. — HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
ITALIAN  ART.  By  ASHTON  ROLLINS 
WILLARD.  Part  I.  Sculpture.  Part  II. 
Painting.  Part  III.  Architecture.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  numerous 
full-page  Illustrations.  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Wotton. —  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE.    Collected  by  HENRY  WOTTON, 
Kt.,  from  the  best  Authors  and  Example 
Royal  i6mo,,  boards,   105.  M    net. 
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Auto  da  Fe  and  other  Essays : 

some  being  Essays  in  Fiction.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Essays  in  Paradox  '  and  '  Ex- 
ploded Ideas '.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Bagehot. — LITERARY  STUDIES.  By 
WALTER  BAGEHOT.  With  Portrait.  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Baring-Gould. —  CURIOUS  MYTHS  OF 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Rev.  S.  BARING- 
GOULD.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Baynes.  —  SHAKESPEARE  STUDIES, 
and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  THOMAS 
SPENCER  BAYNES,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a 
Biographical  Preface  by  Professor  LEWIS 
CAMPBELL.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Bonnell.  -  -  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE, 
GEORGE  ELIOT,  JANE  AUSTEN:  Studies  in 
their  Works.  By  HENRY  H.  BONNELL. 
Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 

Booth. — THE  DISCOVERY  AND  DE- 
CIPHERMENT OF  THE  TRILINGUAL  CUNEI- 
FORM INSCRIPTIONS.  By  ARTHUR  JOHN 
BOOTH,  M.A.  With  a  Plan  of  Persepolis. 
8vo.  145.  net. 

Charities  Register,  The  Annual, 

AND  DIGEST:  being  a  Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Christie. — SELECTED    Ess  A  YS.      By 

RICHARD  COPLEY  CHRISTIE,  M.A.,  Oxon. 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Viet.  With  2  Portraits  and  3 
other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  125.  net. 

Dickinson. — KING  ARTHUR  IN  CORN- 
WALL. By  W.  HOWSHIP  DICKINSON,  M.D. 
With  5  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Essays  in  Paradox.    By  the  Author 

of  '  Exploded  Ideas  '  and  '  Times  and 
Days  '.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Evans. —  THE  ANCIENT  STONE  IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS  AND  ORNAMENTS  OP 
GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Sir  JOHN  EVANS, 
K.C.B.  With  537  Illustrations.  8vo., 
IDS.  6d.  net. 

Fitzwygram.  --   HORSES       AND 

STABLES.  By  Lieut. -General  Sir  F. 
FITZWYGRAM,  Bart.  With  56  pages  of 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Frost.  —  A  MEDLEY  BOOK.  By 
GEORGE  FROST.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  net. 


G  eikie.  —  THE  Vic  A  RAND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
Reported  by  CUNNINGHAM  GEIKIE,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

G  i  1  k  e  S.  —  THE  NE w  REVOL  UTION. 
By  A.  H.  GILKES,  Master  of  Dulwich 
College.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  net. 

Haggard  (H.  RIDER). 

A  FARMERS  YEAR:  being  his  Com- 
monplace Book  for  1898.  With  36  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 

RURAL  ENGLAND.  With  23  Agri- 
cultural Maps  and  56  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.  2  vols.,  8vo.,  365.  net. 

Harvey-Brooks. — MARRIAGE    AND 

MARRIAGES  :  Before  and  After,  for  Young 
and  Old.  By  E.  C.  HARVEY-BROOKS 
Crown  8vo.,  45.  net. 

Hodgson. — OUTCAST  ESSAYS  AND 
VERSE  TRANSLATIONS.  By  SHAD  WORTH 
H.  HODGSON.  Crown  8vo.,  85.  6d. 

Hoenig.  —  INQUIRIES      CONCERNING 

THE  TACTICS  OF   THE  FUTURE.      By  FRITZ 

HOENIG.  With  i  Sketch  in  the  Text  and  5 
Maps.  Translated  by  Captain  H.  M.  BOWER. 
8vo.,  155.  net. 

Hutchinson. — DREAMS  AND  THEIR 
MEANINGS.  By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON. 
8vo. ,  gilt  top,  95.  6rf.  net. 

Jefferies  (RICHARD). 

FIELD  AND  HEDGEROW:  With  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE   STORY  OF  MY   HEART:    my 

Autobiography.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
RED  DEER.     With  17  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD.  Crown 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 
WOOD   MAGIC  :    a    Fable.       Crown 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Jekyll  (GERTRUDE). 

HOME  AND  GARDEN  :  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Worker  in  both.  With  53  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.  8vo.,  zos.  6d.  net. 

WOOD  AND  GARDEN:  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  With  71  Photographs. 
8vo.,  105.  f\d.  net. 

OLD  WEST  SURREY  :  Some  Recol- 
lections. With  numerous  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  by  the  Author.  S\o. 
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Johnson  (J.&J.  H.). 

THE  PATENTEES  MANUAL  :  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  LAW  AND 
PRACTICE  CONNECTED  WITH  PATENTS 
FOR  lArENTJO.vs,  with  a  reprint  of  the 
Patents  Acts  of  1883,  1885,  1886  and 
1888.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 


Joyce. —  THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY 
OF  IRISH  NAMES  OF  PLACES.  By  P.  W. 
JOYCE,  LL.D.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  each. 


Lang  (ANDREW). 

LETTERS  TO  DEAD  AUTHORS.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

BOOKS  AND  BOOKMEN.  With  2 
Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

OLD  FRIENDS.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

LETTERS  ON  LITERATURE.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

ESSAYS  IN  LITTLE.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

COCK  LANE  AND  COMMON-SENSE. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  DREAMS  AND  GHOSTS. 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


M  att  h  e  ws.  — No  TES  ON  SPEECH- 
MAKING.  By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  15.  6d.  net. 


Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 

COLLECTED  WORKS.  20  vols.  Vols. 
I. -XIX.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  each.  Vol. 
XX.,  ys.  6rf.  net. 

Vol.  I.  NATURAL  RELIGION:  the  Gifford 
Lectures,,  1888. 

Vol.  II.  PHYSICAL  RELIGION:  the  Gifford 
Lectures,  1890. 

Vol.  III.    ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELIGION: 
the  Gifford  Lectures,  1891. 

Vol.  IV.    THEOSOPHY ;  or,  Psychological 
Religion  :  the  Gifford  Lectures,  1892. 


Max  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)- 
continued. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORKSHOP. 
Vol.  V.   Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 
Vol.  VI.  Biographical  Essays. 

Vol.  VII.  Essays  on  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Vol.    VIII.    Essays   on    Mythology    and 
Folk-lore. 


Vol.  IX.  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF 
RELIGION,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Re- 
ligions of  India  :  the  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1878. 

Vol.  X.    BIOGRAPHIES  OF  WORDS,  AND 

THE  HOME  OF   THE  ARYAS. 

Vols.  XL,  XII.  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
LANGUAGE  ;  Founded  on  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1861 
and  1863.  2  vols.  105. 

Vol.  XIII.  INDIA:  What  can  it  Teach 
Us? 

Vol.  XIV.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION.  Four  Lectures, 
1870. 

Vol.  XV.  RAMAKRiSHUA :  his  Life  and 
Sayings. 

Vol.  XVI.  THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE 
V ED  ANT  A  PHILOSOPHY,  1894. 

Vol.  XVII.  LAST  ESSAYS.  First  Series. 
Essays  on  Language,  Folk-lore,  etc. 

Vol.  XVIII.  LAST  ESSAYS.  Second  Series. 
Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion. 

Vol.  XIX.  THE  SILESIAX  HORSEHERD 
('  Das  Pferdeburla  ')  :  Questions  of  the 
Hour  answered  by  F.  MAX  MULLER. 
Translated  by  OSCAR  A.  FECHTER, 
Mayor  of  North  Jakima,  U.S.A.  With 
a  Preface  by  J.  ESTLIN  CARPENTER 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

%*  This  is  a  translation  of  a  work  which 
was  published  some  years  back  hi  Germany, 
but  jchich  is  no<v  for  the  first  time  translated 
into  English.  It  consists  of  a  controversy  on 
religion  carried  on  between  Professor  Max 
Midler  and  an  unknown  correspondent  in 
America. 

Vol.  XX.  THE  Six  SYSTEMS  OF  INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 
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Milner. — COUNTRY  PLEASURES  :  the 
Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden. 
By  GEORGE  MILNER.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Morris. — SSGJVS  OF  CHANGE.     Seven 

Lectures  delivered  on  various  Occasions. 
By  WILLIAM  MORRIS.  Post  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Parker  and  Unwin. — THE  ART  OF 

BUILDING  A  HOME  :  a  Collection  of 
Lectures  and  Illustrations.  By  BARRY 
PARKER  and  RAYMOND  UNWIN.  With  68 
Full-page  Plates.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Pollock.—; JANE  AUSTEN:  her  Con- 
temporaries and  Herself.  By  WALTER 
HERRIES  POLLOCK.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d.  net. 

Poore  (GEORGE  VIVIAN,  M.D.). 

ESSAYS  ON  RURAL  HYGIENE.  With 
13  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 

THE  DWELLING  HOUSE.     With  36 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  EARTH  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
PRESERVATION  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF 
CONTAGIA  :  being  the  Milroy  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  1899,  together  with  other  Papers 
on  Sanitation.  With  13  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

COLONIAL  AND  CAMP  SANITATION. 

With  ii  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  net. 

Rossetti. — A  SHADOW  OF  DANTE  : 
being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  MARIA 
FRANCESCA  ROSSETTI.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Seria   Ludo.      By   a    DILETTANTE. 

Post  4to. ,  55.  net. 

*^*  Sketches  and   Verses,  mainly  reprinted 
from  the  St.  James's  Gazette. 

Shadwell.  —  DRINK  :  TEMPERANCE 
AND  LEGISLATION.  By  ARTHUR  SHADWELL, 
M.A.,  M.D.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Soulsby  (Lucv  H.  M.). 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  READING. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  cloth,  25.  6d.  net.  ;  limp 
leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  6d.  net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  FOR  GIRLS.     Fcap. 

8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  limp  leather,  gilt 

edges,  35.  6d.  net. 

*#*  Copies  of  the  Original  Edition  can  still 
be  had.      i6wo.,  15.  6rf.  net. 


Soulsby  (Lucv  H.  M.)— continued. 

STRA  Y  THOUGHTS  FOR  MOTHERS  AND 
TEACHERS.  Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  25.  6d.  net ; 
limp  leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  6d.  net. 

STRAY    THOUGHTS    FOR    INVALIDS. 

i6mo.,  25.  net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  CHARACTER. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  25.  6d.  net ;  limp  leather, 
gilt  edges,  35.  6d.  net. 

Southey. — THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

ROBERTSOUTHEYWITHCAROLINEBOWLES. 

Edited  by  EDWARD  DOWDEN.     8vo.,  145. 

Stevens. — ON  THE  STOWAGE  OF  SHIPS 
AND  THEIR  CARGOES.  With  Information  re- 
garding Freights,  Charter-Parties,  etc.  By 
ROBERT  WHITE  STEVENS.  8vo.,  215. 

Thuillier. — THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  LAND 
DEFENCE,  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION  TO  THE 
CONDITIONS  OF  TO-DAY.  By  Captain  H. 
F.  THUILLIER,  R.E.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
8vo.,  I2S.  6d.  net. 

Turner  and  Sutherland. — THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  AUSTRALIAN  LITERATURE. 
By  HENRY  GYLES  TURNER  and  ALEXANDER 
SUTHERLAND.  With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Ward.  —  PROBLEMS   AND    PERSONS. 

By  WILFRID  WARD,  Author  of  '  The  Life 

and    Times    of    Cardinal    Wiseman,'    &c. 

8vo.,  145.  net. 

CONTENTS. — The  Time-Spirit  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century — The  Rigidity  of  Rome — Unchanging  Dogma 
and  Changeful  Man — Balfour's  '  The  Foundations  of 
Belief — Candour  in  Biography — Tennyson — Thomas 
Henry  Huxley — Two  Mottoes  of  Cardinal  Newman — 
Newman  and  Renan— Some  Aspects  of  the  Life-uork 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman — The  Life  of  Mrs.  Augu 
Craven. 

Weathers. — A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO 
GARDEN  PLANTS.  By  JOHN  WEATHERS, 
F.R.H.S.  With  159  Diagrams.  8vo.,  215. 
net. 

Winston. — MEMOIRS   OF  A    CHILD. 

By  ANNIE  STEGER  WINSTON.     Fcap.  8\ 

25.  6d.  net. 

Contents— I.  The    Child    and   the   Child's   Earth.— 
II.  People.  — III.    The    Garden    and    a    few    Rel 
Things.— IV.  Divers    Delights.— V.  The     Child 
'The     Creatures'.  — VI.  Playthings.  — VII.  Portable     . 
Property.— VIII.   Pomps    and    Vanities.  —  IX.   Sod.il 
Divertisements. — X.  Conduct    and    Kindred    Matters. 
XI.    Dreams    and    Reveries.— XII.    Bugbear:       Mil. 
Handicraft.— XIV.    School,     Slightly      Considered.— 
XV.  Books.  — XVI.  Language.  — XVII.  Random  Re- 
flections.— Conclusion. 
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